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A SON OF THE CRUSADERS. 


**On his breast a bloodie crosse he bore, 
The deare remembrance of his dying Lord, 
For whose sweete sake that glorious badge he wore, 
And dead, as living, ever him ador’d: 
Upon his shield the like was also scor’d-. 
For soveraine hope which in his helpe he had, 
Right faithful true he was in deede and word.’’—Spenser. 


One day in the month of Novem- 
ber, 1833, a stranger descended from 
the lumbering Schnellpost at the 
litle town of Marburg (Electoral 
Hesse), on the pleasant banks of the 
Lahn. Looking around him, he dis- 
covered but a single object of interest 
—the old cathedral of the place, a 
noble Gothic edifice, which, although 
stripped and cold in its modern dedi- 
cation to the Lutheran service, still 
preserved the salient features of its 
inalienable beauty and majesty of 
form. 

The traveller, a young man of 
twenty-three, a Catholic, and an 
enthusiast in his intelligent and cul- 
tivated admiration of the grand archi- 
tecture of his church, recognized in 
the building a monument celebrated 
at once for its pure and perfect beau- 
ty, and the first in Germany in which 
the pointed arch prevailed over the 
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round in the great renovation of art 
in the XII Ith century. 

Contrary to Lutheran observance, 
the church happened on that day to 
be open, in compliance with a tra- 
ditional custom, for the cathedral 
bore the name of S. Elizabeth, and 
this was S.. Elizabeth’s Day. The 
stranger entered, There was no 
religious service. ‘There were no 
worshippers, and children were at 
play among the old tombs. He 
wandered through the vast and deso- 
late aisles, which not even the de- 
vastation and neglect of centuries 
had robbed of their marvellous ele- 
gance. Naked altars from which no 
ministering hand now wiped the dust, 
pillars, defaced statues, nearly oblit- 
erated paintings, broken and defaced 
wood carvings, successively struck his 
eye and attracted his attention. All 
these remains of Christian art, even 
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in their ruin telling the story of their 
origin in days of fresh and fervent 
faith, appeared also to picture in a cer- 
tain sequence the events of some de- 
vout life. Here was the statue of a 
young’ woman in the dress of a 
widow; further on, in painting, a 
frightened girl showing to a crowned 
warrior her robe filled with roses; 
yet further, these two, the young 
woman and the warrior, tearing them- 
selves in anguish from a parting em- 
brace. Again, the lady is seen stretch- 
ed on her bed of death amidst weep- 
ing attendants, and, later, an emperor 
lays his crown on her freshly exhum- 
ed coffin. 

It was explained to the traveller 
that these pictured incidents were 
events in the life of S. Elizabeth, 
queen of that country, who, that very 
day six hundred years ago, had died 
in Marburg and lay buried in the 
church. A_ silver shrine, richly 
sculptured, was shown to him. It 
had once enclosed the relics of the 
saint, but one of her descendants, 
turned Protestant, had torn them 
from it, and scattered them to the 
winds, The stone steps approaching 
the shrine were deeply hollowed by 
the countless pilgrims who, more than 
three centuries agone, had come here 
to kneel in prayer. “ Alas!” thought 
the stranger, “the faith which left its 
impress on the cold stone has left 
none upon human hearts !” 

He desired to know more of the 
saintly patroness of Marburg’s cathe- 
dral, and leaving the church sought 
out a bookseller, and asked for a life 
of S,. Elizabeth. The man stared at 
him, bethought himself a moment, 
and then went up into a garret, from 
which he presently emerged with a 
dust-covered pamphlet. “ Here it 
is,” he said, “ the only copy I have: 
no one ever asked for it before.” 

The traveller resumed his journey, 
reading his pamphlet to beguile the 
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tedium of his way, Although written 
by a Protestant in a cold, unsympa- 
thizing, matter-of-fact way, the essen- 
tial charm of its mere record of 
youthful self-devotion laid a power- 
ful spell upon him. His artistic en- 
thusiasm, his heart, his piety, were all 
touched and aroused, Just emerging 
in sorrow from one of the most trying 
ordeals of the battle of life, with re- 
pelled longings and disappointed 
hopes, his pent-up youthful energies 
were now seeking some outlet for 
escape, some fresh field of action, 
Uncertain what this field, this outlet, 
might be, he had vowed that, with 
the choice before him of several dif. 
ferent objects to pursue, he would de- 
cide for that which was the most 
Catholic. He had found it. “To 
S. Elizabeth he would,” in his own 
words, “ sacrifice his fatigue and his 
hopes.” He would write her life, and 
strive to place on record its touching 
story—at once a tender love-legend, 
a page of medieval romance, and 
the hallowed tradition of a saintly 
career. At the first stopping-place 
he left the diligence, and, taking a 
return carriage, went immediately 
back to Marburg. 

This traveller, this young stranger, 
was Charles, Count de Montalembert, 
peer of France. His sudden im- 
pulse, his enthusiastic vow, were not 
as words written in water. ‘To what 
would at this day seem to many an 
inconsiderate, quixotic rashness, suc- 
ceeded the deliberate realization of 
an undertaking full of labor and diffi- 
culty. He ransacked libraries, sought 
out chronicles, legends, and popular 
traditions, read old books and long- 
forgotten manuscripts, and travelled 
far and wide throughout Germany, 
wherever a locality offered the at- 
traction of the slightest association 
with the name of S. Elizabeth. The 
charm and fascination of his theme 
grew upon him with every additional 
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fact he learned regarding her. Be- 
ginning at the famous old castle of 
Wartburg, where Elizabeth came a 
child, the daughter of a race of kings, 
from distant Hungary, he made a 
yeritable pilgrimage, taking for his 
route the itinerary of his heroine’s life 
—to Kreuzburg; to Reinhartsbriinn, 
where, a young wife and mother of 
twenty, she parted in anguish from 
her husband, a crusader setting out 
for Palestine; to Bamberg, where 
she was driven by persecution; to 
Andechs, to Erfurth, and finally to 
Marburg, “ whither,” as he says, “ he 
returned to pray by her desecrated 
tomb, and to gather with pain and 
difficulty some remembrance of her 
from the mouths of a people who 
have renounced with the faith of their 
fathers the regard due to their bene- 
factress.” 

Bow down your heads, O genera- 
tion of stockbrokers and speculators 
in provisions and railway shares, to 
the memory of this Montalembert, 
who, in the flower of his youthful 
manhood, for years went up and 
down the world with an idea in his 
head and heart! 

But this book, this life of S, Eliza- 
beth, you object, was, after all, a mere 
pious legend of dubious trustworthi- 
ness? On the contrary, it was a 
work of the highest value, even judg- 
ed by the severest canons of histori- 
cal criticism. Its introduction alone 
is sufficient to make the work classic. 
Sainte-Beuve, high academic and 
critical authority, calls it majestic,* 
and reviewers of all nations have 
contributed their verdicts of approval. 

This was Montalembert’s first liter- 
ary production—a success, as it de- 
served to be, worthy forerunner of 
his yet greater work, 7he Monks of 
the West, and the first-fruit of a splen- 
did literary and oratorical career, 
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whose main inspiration was always 
drawn from the sources of Catholic 
truth and Catholic faith, 

Montalembert died in March, 1870, 
leaving a name and a reputation 
which for all time to come will re- 
main one of the proudest illustrations 
of France. 

We are fortunate in already having 
an admirable memoir of his life,* 
written by one of the most distin- 
guished women of England. It 
cannot but be gratifying to all who 
cherish the memory of Montalem- 
bert that the task should have fallen 
into the hands of one so eminently 
capable as Mrs. Oliphant. Person- 
ally intimate with his family and on 
terms of friendship with his wife (aée 
Comtesse de Merode), thoroughly 
familiar with the language, modern 
history, and politics of France, and 
the successful translator of Zhe Monks 
of the West, it would have been diffi- 
cult to find a writer better fitted, in 
knowledge and in sympathy, to re- 
cord the life of Charles de Monta- 
lembert. Let us add here that, for 
reasons which the intelligent reader 
may easily divine, we are glad that 
the biography has been written by a 
Protestant. Although to a Catholic 
reader it would be more pleasant to 
read a life in which nothing could be 
found which is not in perfect har- 
mony with the spirit of faith and loy- 
alty toward the church, yet, for the 
public generally, the testimony of a 
fair and candid Protestant in respect 
to certain very important events in 
the career of Montalembert will be 
more free from the suspicion of bias, 
and therefore of more value in es- 
tablishing the fact of his essential de- 


* Memoir of Count De Montalembert, Peer of 
France, Deputy for the Department of Douds. 
A Chapter of recent French History. By Mrs. 
Oliphant, author of The Life of Eaward Irving, 
S. Francis of Assisi, etc. In two volumes. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 1872. 
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votion to the Holy See to the end 
of his life. 

We trust that the ladies of Sorosis 
and of the various wings and van- 
guards of the grand army of “ The 
Rights of Women” will not take offence 
if we endeavor to compliment Mrs. 
Oliphant by saying that we especial- 
ly admire the style in which her me- 
moir is written, for a tone and quali- 
ty which—turn whither we may—we 
cannot otherwise describe than as 
“manly.” Making due allowance for 
the almost inevitable partiality of the 
biographer for his hero, there is a 
directness, a solidity, a sound com- 
mon-sense view of practical questions, 
and an absence of mere sentimentali- 
ty, all eminently to her credit and in 
admirable keeping with the dignity 
of her subject. Mrs, Oliphant’s 
modesty, too, equals her ability. Re- 
ferring to her translation of Zhe 
Monks of the West, she tells us: “ We 
are sorry to add, to our personal hu- 
miliation, that Montalembert was by 
no means so much satisfied with at 
least the first part of the translation. 
He acknowledged that the meaning 
was faithfully rendered; ‘but,’ he 
wrote, ‘I cannot admire the con- 
stant use of French or Latin words 
instead of your own vernacular. My 
Anglo-Saxon feelings are wounded 
to the quick by the useless admission 
of the article “Ae or a; and by such 
words as chagrin instead of grief, 
malediction instead of curse, etc.’ The 
proofs of the translation came back 
from him laden with corrections in 
red ink—a circumstance which com- 
municated to them a certain addi- 
tional sharpness, at least to the trou- 
bled imagination of the translator ; 
and the present writer may be per- 
haps allowed here to avow in her 
own person that up to this present 
moment, when she happens to have 
’ the smallest French phrase to trans- 
late, she pauses with instinctive 
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alarm, hastily substituting freedom 
for /iberty when the word occurs; 
and will cast about in her mind, with 
a certain sensation of fright, how to 
find words for authority, corruption, 
intelligence, etc., in other than the 
French form.” 

Charles Forbes René de Monta- 
lembert was born in London on the 
1sthof May, 1810. His father was a 
noble French emigré , his mother, the 
daughter of James Forbes, an English- 
man of distinction. The first nine 
years of his life were spent principal- 
ly in England under the immediate 
care and in the personal companion- 
ship of his maternal grandfather, and, 
dating from this period, the English 
language was always to him a se- 
cond mother tongue. At the age 
of fourteen we find him at the col- 
lege of S. Barbe in Paris. The fact 
may be discouraging to many young 
gentlemen of the present day now at 
school and in sad possession of a 
class of ideas too generally accepted, 
to the effect that men become useful 
and distinguished by reason of the 
possession of some unaided special 
gift rather than by study and the la- 
borious acquisition of knowledge— 
we say the fact may be discouraging 
to them, but nevertheless it remains 
a fact that the young Montalembert 
laid the foundation of his future dis- 
tinction as a man of letters, an ar- 
cheologist, a great orator, a great 
writer, an eminent political leader, 
and the ornament of the Chamber of 
Peers, in close, unremitting, laborious 
application to his studies while at 
school. After he had completed his 
college course and entered society, 
we find him writing to a friend: “ It 
is usual to say that youth is the time 
for the pleasures of society. I look 
upon this opinion as a complete para- 
dox. It seems to me, on the contra 
ry, that youth should be given up 
with ardor to study, or to preparation 
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for a profession. When a young 
man has paid his tribute to his coun- 
try; when he can appear in society 
crowned with the laurels of debate or 
of the battle-field, or at least of uni- 
versal esteem; when he feels entitled 
to command respect, if not admira- 
tion—then is the time to enter socie- 
ty with satisfaction.” 

Soon there came for him the pe- 
riod of illusions perdues, which, com- 
mencing with the entrance into life 
of every intelligent and ambitious 
young man, accompanies him with 
more or less persistence to the edge 
of the grave. Young Montalembert 
spent some time in Sweden, at whose 
court his father was the ambassador 
of Charles X. On his return to 
France, he wrote an article upon that 
country which M, Guizot, the editor 
of the Revue Frangaise, advised him 
to cut down to half its length. He 
complied, sent in his abbreviated ar- 
ticle, and the editor suppressed the 
best portion of what remained ! 

About this time he met Lamartine, 
became intimate with Victor Hugo, 
“then the poet of all sweet and virtu- 
ous things,” and numbered among his 
friends Sainte-Beuve, who then shared 
Montalembert’s religious enthusiasm 
and his belief that Europe was to be 
regenerated by the church. Ireland, 
too, came in for a full share of his 
sympathy. He wrote an article on 
that country which Guizot allowed 
to go in entire. A friend tells him 
that his article on Sweden is dull, 
and that on Ireland commonplace. 
“ Disappointing,” writes the young 
author in his diary, “ but better than 
if my friend had praised me insin- 
cerely.” O’Connell, then in the ful- 
ness of his powers and his popularity, 
greatly attracted him. He would go 
all the way to Ireland to see him, 
And he did. Crossing the two chan- 
nels, and traversing England, he 
made the journey over the moun- 
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tains of Kerry on horseback, with a 
little Irish boy for his guide. He 
visited O’Connell at Derrynane, pre- 
pared and anxious to discuss: with 
him the great subjects which filled 
his mind. The Liberator received 
him kindly, and after dinner—looking 
at the ingenuous face of twenty be- 
fore him—did what he thought pre- 
cisely the proper thing to do—usher- 
ed him at once into the drawing- 
room, where the young count was 
thrown on the tender mercies of a 
crowd of pretty and gay young Irish 
women. Lxcore une illusion perdue ! 
He had crossed seas and mountains 
to discuss freedom, the church, En- 
glish rule and Irish emancipation, 
with Ireland’s greatest man, who, 
without listening to a word from him, 
thrust him into another room amid a 
bevy of laughing girls! 

After Montalembert’s return from 
Ireland came his intimacy with La- 
cordaire and Lamennais, and the 
joint literary enterprise of the three 
in the establishment of the Avenir, 
whose motto was “God and Liber- 
ty.” Its first number was issued 
Oct. 15, 1830. We will not dwell 
on its history, so familiar to all Ca- 
tholics, except to refer to the holy 
war waged by it and its friends 
against the monopoly of education 
by the government. Under the law, 
every private school, every educa- 
tional institution not licensed and 
regulated by the University of Paris, 
was absolutely forbidden. Utter ir- 
religiousness then pervaded the col- 
leges and schools of France. The 
generation which passed through 
those schools bears witness to their 
evil influences, and confirms Lacor- 
daire’s own record, who says that he 
left college “ with religion destroyed 
in his soul,” and that he, like almost 
all the youths of his period, “ lost his 
faith at school.” 

Montalembert’s picture of these 
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evil influences was everywhere re- 
cognized as truthful. “ Is there a sin- 
gle establishment of the university 
where a Christian child can live in 
the exercise of faith? Does not a 
contagious doubt, a cold and tena- 
cious impiety, reign over all these 
young souls whom she pretends to 
instruct? Are they not too often 
either polluted, or petrified, or 
frozen? Is not the most flagrant, 
the most monstrous, the most un- 
natural immorality inscribed in the 
records of every college, and in the 
recollections of every child who has 
passed as much as eight days 
there ?” 

To test the law forbidding freedom 
in education, Lacordaire and Mon- 
talembert opened a free school for 
poor children at Paris in the Rue 
des Arts. They were indicted for 
the offence, and tried at the bar of 
the Chamber of Peers. The audi- 
ence, as may well be imagined, was 
raade up from the nobility and intel- 
ligence of the land. The prisoners 
defended their cause in person. La- 
cordaire, who spoke first, referred to 
the fact that the government had 
lately impeached the previous minis- 
ters by virtue of power in the charter 
not reduced to a special law. “If 
they could do it, so could I,” said 
the brave priest, “with this differ- 
ence, that they asked blood, while I 
desired to give a free education to 
the children of the poor.” He ended 
by recalling to his judges the exam- 
ple of Socrates “in the first struggle 
for freedom to preach.” “In that 
cause célébre by which Socrates fell,” 
said Lacordaire, “he was evidently 
culpable against the gods, and in 
consequence against the laws of his 
country. Nevertheless, posterity, 
both pagan and Christian, has stig- 
matized his judges and accusers; 
and of all concerned have absolved 
only the culprit and the executioner— 
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the culprit, because he had failed to 
keep the laws of Athens oniy in obe- 
dience to a higher law; and the exe- 
cutioner, because he presented the 
cup to the victim with tears,” 

With this proud and plain warning 
ringing in their ears, the judges next 
heard Montalembert. He was just 
twenty-one, and by the recent death 
of his father but a few weeks in his 
place as a peer of France. Sainte- 
Beuve saw that his youth, his ease 
and grace, the elegant precision of 
his style and diction, veiled the fact 
that it was a prisoner—not a peer— 
who spoke, and his judges were the 
first to forget it. 

“ The entire chamber listened with 
a surprise which was not without 
pleasure to the young man’s bold 
self-justification, From that day M. 
de Montalembert, though formally 
condemned, was borne in the very 
heart of the peerage—he was its Ben- 
jamin.” The sentence was a gentle 
reprimand and a mild fine of a hun- 
dred francs. 

The Avenir, it will be remembered, 
had incurred no censure from Rome. 
Nevertheless, it had not prospered, 
and it was resolved by its founders 
that they would appeal to the head 
of the church for his explicit ap- 
proval, Accordingly, the publication 
of the paper was suspended, and its 
last number announced “ with pomp,” 
as Lacordaire says, that “the pur- 
pose of its editors was to suspend it 
until they had gone to Rome to seek 
sanction and authority for its contin- 
uation.” The biographer well re- 
marks that “neither from primitive 
Ireland nor romantic Poland had 
such an expedition set forth.” They 
asked the head of the church “to 
commit* himself, to sanction a new 
and revolutionary movement, to bless 
the very banners of revolt, and ac- 
knowledge as pioneers of his army 
the ecclesiastical Ishmaels who had 
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carried fire and flame everywhere 
during their brief career. There 
could, of course, be but one result— 
failure. ‘The Avenir was condemned. 
Lacordaire and Montalembert at 
once submitted to the decision. 
Poor de Lamennais did not, and un- 
happily persisted in his sad mistake. 
In connection with this subject, we 
cannot here refrain from repeating at 
length some reflections which, com- 
ing as they do from an intelligent 
Protestant, have a peculiar force and 
value. 

They are from the pen of Monta- 
lembert’s biographer, and present so 
admirable, so eloquent a résumé of 
the question of apostasy, that we 
have not the heart to curtail the pas- 
sage containing them by so much as 
the omission of a single word: 


“Except at the Reformation, when the 
great overflow of spiritual rebellion was 
favored by such a combination of circum- 
stances as has never occurred since, no 
man or group of men have succeeded in 
rebelling against Rome, and yet con- 
tinued to keep up a religious character 
and influence. No man has been able to 
do it, whatever the excellence of his be- 
ginning might be, or the purity of the 
motives with which he started. Even in 
the Church of England the career of a 
man who separates himself from her com- 
munion is generally a painful one. He 
makes a commotion and excitement in 
the world for a time before he has fully 
made up his mind; and at the moment 
of his withdrawal he is sure of remark 
and notice, at all events, from certain 
classes. But after that brief moment he 
sinks flat as the spirits do in the Jz- 
ferno, and the dark wave pours over 
him, and he is heard of no more. All 
that sustained and strengthened and 
gave him a fictitious importance as the 
member of a great corporation has fallen 
away from him. He has dropped likea 
stone into the water—like a foundered ship 
into the sea. In England, however, after 
all has been done, there is a sea of dis- 
sent to drop into, and though his new 
surroundings may please him little, yet 
he will come out of the giddiness of his 
downfall to take some comfort in them— 
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will accustom himself by degrees to the 
lower social level, the different spiritual 
atmosphere. But he who dissents from 
the Church of Rome has no such refuge. 
The moment he steps outside her fold he 
finds himself in outer darkness, through 
which awful salutations are shrieked to 
him by the enemies of religion, by those 
whom he has avoided and condemned 
all his life, and with whom he can agree 
only on the one sole article of rebellion. 
If he ventures to hold up his head at all 
after what all his friends will call his 
apostasy, the best that he can hope for is 
to be courted by heretics, professed ene- 
mies of the church which he has been 
born in, and which probably he loves 
most dearly still, notwithstanding his 
disobedience. To quarrel with your 
home is one thing—to finds its domestic 
laws hard, and its prejudices insupport- 
able; but to plunge into the midst of the 
enemies of that home, and to hear it as- 
sailed with the virulence of ignorance— 
to join in gibes against your mother, and 
mockery of her life and motives—is a 
totally different matter. Yet this is al- 
most all that a contumacious priest has 
to look forward to. A recent and strik- 
ing example, to which we need not refer 
more plainly, will occur to every one who 
has watched the contemporary history of 
the Roman Catholic Church. In this 
case a brilliant and remarkable preacher 
—a man supposed the other day to be 
one of the most eminent and promis- 
ing sons of Rome—after wavering and 
falling away in some points from ecclesi- 
astical obedience, suddenly appeared in 
an admiring circle of gentle Anglican- 
ism, surrounded by a fair crowd of wor- 
shipping Protestants, ready to extend to 
him all that broad and universal sympa- 
thy which he had no doubt been trained 
to regard as vilest latitudinarianism, or 
the readiness of Pilate to make friends 
with Herod. This prospect must chill 
the very soul of a man who has received 
the true priestly training, and who has been 
educated in that love of his church which 
is of itself a noble and generous senti- 
ment. The best thing that can happen 
to him is to fall among heretics; the 
other alternative, and the only one, so. 
far as events have yet made it apparent, 
to fall among infidels: and as his educa- 
tion has taught him to make but small 
distinction between them, and the infi- 
dels are nearer at hand, and his own 
countrymen, what wonder if it is into 
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their hands that the miserable man, torn 
from all his ancient foundations, ejected 
from his natural place, heart-weary with 
the madness which is wrought by anger 
against those we love, should fall—what 
wonder if he should rush to the furthest 
extremity, hiding what he feels to be his 
shame, and endeavoring to take some 
dismal comfort in utter negation of that 
past from which he has been torn! 
Whether there are new developments in 
the future for the new Protesters whom a 
recent decision has raised up, we cannot 
tell. But such has been the case in the 
past. Life is over for the rebellious 
priest who breaks with his church; his 
possibility of service in his vocation has 
come to an end; even the most careless 
peasant in his parish will turn from him. 
He is a deserter from his regiment in the 
face of the enemy, false to his colors, a 
man no longer of any human use.” 


It was during Montalembert’s so- 
journ in Italy, on his remarkable 
Avenir pilgrimage, that he became 
the intimate friend of Albert de la 
Ferronays, the hero of Mrs, Craven’s 
beautiful Récit d’une Seur. He ap- 


pears in the book designated under 


the name of Montal. From the same 
period, also, dates his intimacy with 
Rio, the future historian of Christian 
art. The young peer’s taste for art, 
always strong, and his enthusiastic ad- 
miration of the glorious remains of 
medizval architecture, were both de- 
veloped and strengthened under the 
‘teaching and influence of Rio. In 
March, 1833, he published an article 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes, in 
which he energetically denounced the 
desecration and ruin of the grand old 
-architectural monuments of France. 
It was addressed in the form of a 
letter to Victor Hugo, then leader of 
the Romantic school, who strongly 
sympathized with him on this subject, 
and whose Votre Dame de Paris had 
been reviewed in the Avenir by 
Montalembert with enthusiastic praise 
for the grand historical framework of 
the story. During the autumn of 
that year, Montalembert went to 
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Germany, and, as we have seen, 
accidentally stopped at Marburg, 
Travel, research, and the collection 
of materials for the life of Elizabeth 
now engrossed all his time, until, at- 
taining the legal age, twenty-five, he 
took his seat in the Chamber of Peers, 
His first appearance at the bar of this 
chamber had been in defence of the 
liberty of teaching, and his first 
speech was in defence of the liberty 
of the press. These two discourses 
prefigured his parliamentary career, 
He was always the ardent advocate 
of liberty ; rarely heard on the side 
of the government ; and generally the 
leader of a conscientious and loyal 
opposition: which, well considered, 
would have been found the most pru- 
dent adviser of the administration in 
power. 

Strongly imbued with English 
ideas, he fully appreciated the con- 
servative power of an energetic oppo- 
sition, ever ready to criticise, to ques- 
tion, to challenge, or to expose what- 
ever might seem arbitrary or uncon- 
stitutional in the acts of the govern- 
ment. But this idea of an opposi- 
tion at once loyal and law-loving, 
was unfamiliar to his countrymen. 
To them, as a general thing, opposi- 
tion meant revolution, and to many 
the spectacle of a peer of France, a 
Catholic, and a froprietaire, who 
was at once the friend of the prole- 
taire, the dissenter, the oppressor, and 
the slave, was a paradox. And yet 
paradox there was none, for his de- 
claration of principles was always 
clear and bold. ‘Thus, in striving to 
cull from the Chamber of Peers a 
public expression of sympathy for 
the Poles, he insisted that it was 
their right and their duty to make an 
avowal of national sentiments, an ex- 
pression of national opinion, that it 
was an obligation imposed by hu- 
manity and required by wise policy. 
“ What is it,” he asked, “ that has rais- 
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ed the British parliament to so high 
a degree of popularity and moral in- 
fluence in Europe? Isit not because 
for more than a century no grave 
event has happened in any country 
without finding an echo there? Is 
it not because no right has been op- 
pressed, no treaty broken anywhere, 
without a discussion on both sides of 
the question before the peers and 
commons of England, whose assem- 
blies have thus become, in the silence 
of the world, a sort of tribunal where 
all the great causes of humanity 
are pleaded, and where opinion pro- 
nounces those formidable judgments 
which, sooner or later, are always ex- 
ecuted ?” 

And his independence was that of 
the man as well as of the orator, He 
was committed to no policy, sought 
no party ends, but always, and at all 
cost, maintained the good, the just, 
the honorable. A lost or desperate 
cause, if equitable, was always sure 
of his support. ‘The three oppressed 
nations of the earth, Poland under 
Russia, Ireland under England, and 
Greece under Turkey, were his most 
cherished clients. ‘The weaker side 
ever strongly attracted him. “ Pene- 
trated by the conviction that just 
causes are everlasting,” says M. 
Cochin, “and that every protest 
against injustice ends by moving 
heaven and convincing men, he 
sought out, so to speak, every op- 
pressed cause when at its last breath, 
to take its burden upon himself, and 
to become its champion. ‘There is 
a suffering race, a race lost in distant 
isles, the race of black slaves, which 
has been oppressed for centuries. 
He took its cause in hand, and from 
the year 1837 labored for its emanci- 
pation. ‘There are in all manufactur- 
ing places a crowd of hollow-cheeked 
children, with pale faces and worn 
eyes, and the sight of them made a 
profound impression upon him; he 
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took their cause also in hand. If you 
run over the mere index of his 
speeches, you will find all generous 
efforts contained in it.” 

The year 1836 brought two notable 
events in the life of Montalembert— 
the publication of his first work, his 
Life of S. Elizabeth, and his marriage 
to a daughter of the noble house of de 
Merode in Belgium. Meantime, he 
continued his attacks on vandalism in 
art and his parliamentary labors, and 
was mainly instrumental in the crea- 
tion of the committee of historical 
art and the commission on historical 
monuments, from both of which he 
was excluded under the Empire, 
which no more sympathized with his 
pure conceptions of Christian art than 
it did with his conception of Christian 
morals, 

Rio has recorded the result of the 
impression made by Montalembert 
upon the English poet Rogers, which 
admirably illustrates the fact that 
Montalembert’s religion was not a 
sort of moral “Sunday suit” to be 
put off and on as occasion might 
require, and at the same time reveals 
to us the old poet in an entirely new 
aspect. The Montalemberts had 
spent the evening with Rogers, “ and 
after their departure,” Rio relates, 
“when I found myself alone with 
Rogers, the expression of his counte- 
nance, which up to that moment had 
been smiling and animated, changed 
so suddenly that I feared I had 
offended him by some word of doubt- 
ful meaning which I might not alto- 
gether have understood. He paced 
about the room without saying any- 
thing, and I did not know whether I 
might venture to break this incom- 
prehensible silence. At last he broke 
it himself, and said to me that, if he 
had the power of putting himself in 
the place of another, he would choose 
that of Montalembert, not on account 
of his youth and his beautiful wife, 
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but because he possessed that im- 
movable and cloudless faith that 


seemed to himself the most enviable 
of all gifts.” 

Mr. Neale advised Montalembert 
that he had been elected an honora- 
ry member of the Cambridge Cam- 
den Society. On receipt of the 
news of this “unsolicited and un- 
merited honor,” Montalembert re- 
plied in a letter protesting against 
the usurpation of the title “ Catholic” 
by the Camden Society. Here are 
some of its trenchant passages : 


“The attempt to steal away from us, 
and appropriate to the use of a fraction 
of the Church of England, the glorious 
title of Catholic, is proved to be an usur- 
pation by every monument of the past 
and present, by the coronation oath of 
your sovereigns, by all the laws that 
have established your church. The name 
itself is spurned with indignation by the 
greater half at least of those who be- 
long to the Church of England, just as the 
Church of England itself is rejected with 
scorn and detestation by the greater half 
of the inhabitants of the United Kingdom. 
The judgment of the whole indifferent 
world, the common sense of humanity, 
agrees with the judgment of the Church 
of Rome, and with the sense of her 150 
millions of children, to dispossess you of 
this name. The Church of England, who 
has denied her mother, is rightly without 
a sister. She has chosen to break the 
bonds of unity and obedience. Let.her 
therefore stand alone before the judgment- 
seat of God and man. Even the debased 
Russian Church—that church where lay- 
despotism has closed the church’s mouth 
and turned her into a slave—disdains to 
recognize the Anglicans as Catholics. 
Even the Eastern heretics, although so 
sweetly courted by Puseyite missionaries, 
sneer at this new and fictitious Catholi- 
cism. That the so-called Anglo-Catho- 
lics, whose very name betrays their usur- 
pation and their contradiction, whose 
doctrinal articles, whose liturgy, whose 
whole history, are such as to disconnect 
them from all mankind except those who 
are born English and speak English— 
that they should pretend on the strength 
of their private judgment alone to be 
what the rest of mankind deny them to 
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be, will assuredly be ranked among the 
first follies of the XIXth century. 4 
You may turn aside for three hundred 
years to come,as you have done for three 
hundred years past, from the fountain of 
living waters; but to dig out a small 
channel of your own, for your own private 
insular use, wherein the living truth will 
run apart from its own docile and ever 
obedient children—?ha# will no more be 
granted to you than it has been to the 
Arians, the Nestorians, the Donatists, or 
any other triumphant heresy. I protest, 
therefore, against the usurpation of a 
sacred name by the Camden Society as 
iniquitous ; and I next protest against 
the object of this society, and all such ef- 
forts in the Anglican Church, as absurd.” 


We now have before us a period 
of seven years in the life of Monta- 
lembert, the record of which may be 
said to be the history of the great 
public questions which then agitated 
France; so intimately was his entire 
parliamentary career bound up with 
their development: The first and 
most important of these questions 
was -that of education. Then, as 
now, the examination for the degree 
of A.B. (daccalaureat) was the key 
to all public occupations. 

But at that time, from 1830 to 
1848, no one had a right to present 
himself for this examination unless 
he had been educated in one of the 
public Jcées, or some school licen- 
sed by the university, into whose 
hands the government had placed 
the monopoly of education. A 
wealthy parent might educate a boy 
under his own supervision in the 
best universities of England or Ger- 
many, or by private tutors, yet the 
youth would not be permitted to 
present himself for examination, al- 
though able to pass it with ease. 
And the degree resulting from this 
examination was the essential condi- 
tion upon which the possibility of a 
public career was opened to every 
young Frenchman. Without it he 
could by no possibility be admitted 
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to any public employment, the bench 
or the bar. Ability, accomplish- 
ments, acquirements, had nothing 
to do with the question, The young 
man must pass through a state school, 
or he was for ever debarred from a 
public career in his own country. 
But to pass through a state school, 
as all Christian parents, both Catho- 
lic and ‘Protestant, then well knew in 
France, was to leave it with the loss 
of his religious principles. The bio- 
grapher may well find it “ equally in- 
credible that such restrictions should 
have been borne by any people, and 
that a government founded upon 
liberal principles and erected by rev- 
olution should have dared to main- 
tain them; but so it was.” 

The parliamentary campaign on 
the educational question opened in 
1844. Discussion soon reached a point 
of warmth. “There is one result 
given under the auspices of the uni- 
versity,” said Montalembert, “ which 
governs every other, and which is as 
clear as daylight. It is that children 
who leave their family with the seed 
of faith in them, to enter the univer- 
sity, come out of it infidels.” The 
contradictions and mouvement incited 
by this statement pushed the orator 
to more emphatic statement. “I 
appeal,” he said, “to the testimony 
of all fathers and mothers. Let us 
take any ten children out of the 
schools regulated by the university, 
at the end of their studies, and find 
one Christian among them if you 
can. One in ten! and that would 
be a prodigy. I address myself not 
to such or such a religious belief, but 
to all. Catholics, Protestants, Jews, 
all who believe humbly and sincerely 
in the religion which they possess, it 
is to them I appeal, whom I. recog- 
nize as my brethren. And all those 
who have a sincere belief, and prac- 
tise it, will confirm what I have said 
of the religious results of the educa- 
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tion of the university. Let us hear 
the testimony of the young and elo- 
quent defender of French Protestant- 
ism, the son of our colleague M. 
Agenor de Gasparin. . . . ‘ Religious 
education,’ he says, ‘has no existence 
in the colleges. .. . I bethink myself 
with terror what I was when I issued 
forth from this national education. 
I recollect what all my compan- 
ions were, Were we very good citi- 
zens? I know not, but certainly we 
were not Christians; we did not pos- 
sess even the weakest beginnings of 
evangelical faith.’ ” 

The results of the French compul- 
sory anti-Christian education may be 
read in current history. “The 
men it has brought up are the men 
who allowed France to be bound for 
eighteen years in the humiliating 
bondage of the Second Empire; who 
have furnished excuses to all the 
world for calling her the most socially 
depraved of notions ; who have filled 
her light literature with abomina- 
tions, and her graver works with 
blasphemy; and who have finally 
procured for her national downfall 
and humiliation.” 

Montalembert planted his little 
band in battle array against the com- 
pact and overwhelming forces of the 
government, under the inspiration 
and trumpet-tongued tones of his 
admirable ils des croisés speech in 
the Chamber of Peers. Here, with 
its memorable termination, are a few 
passages from it. We regret we can- 
not give it entire. “Allow me to 
tell you, gentlemen, a generation has 
arisen among you of men whom you 
know not. Let them call us Neo-Ca- 
tholics, sacristans, ultramontanes, as 
you will; the name is nothing; the 
thing exists. We take for our motto 
that with which the generous Poles 
in the last century headed their 
manifesto of resistance to the Em- 
press Catherine: ‘We, who love 
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freedom more than all the world, and 
the Catholic religion more than free- 
dom,’ ... are we to acknowledge 
ourselves so degenerated from the 
condition of our fathers, that we 
must give up our reason to rational- 
ism, deliver our conscience to the 
university, our dignity and our free- 
dom into the hands of law-makers 
whose hatred for the freedom of the 
church is equalled only by their pro- 
found ignorance of her rights and her 
doctrines? . . . You are told to be 
implacable. Be so; do all that you 
;will and can against us. Thechurch 
will answer you by the mouth of 
Tertullian and the gentle Fénelon. 
‘You have nothing to fear from us; 
but we do not fear you.’ And I 
add in the name of Catholic lay- 
men like myself, Catholics of the 
XIXth century: We will not be 
helots in the midst of a free people. 
WE ARE THE SUCCESSORS OF THE 
MARTYRS, AND WE DO NOT TREMBLE 
BEFORE THE SUCCESSORS OF JULIAN 
THE APOSTATE, WE ARE THE SONS 
OF THE CRUSADERS, AND WE WILL 
NEVER YIELD TO THE PROGENY OF 
VOLTAIRE !” 

“ Mouvements divers” might well— 
according to the reported proceedings 
of the day—follow this burst of indig- 
nant eloquence. The words made 
the very air of France tingle; they 
defined at once the two sides with 
one of those happy strokes which 
make the fortune of a party, and 
which are doubly dear to all who 
speak the language of epigram—the 
most brilliantly clear, incisive, and 
distinct of tongues. Henceforward 
the jils des croisés were a recognized 
power, but they were only known 
and heard by and through Monta- 
lembert, and, so far as the public 
struggle was concerned, might be 
said to exist in him alone. Monta- 
lembert fought almost single-handed. 
“The attitude of this one man 
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between that phalanx of resolute 
opponents and the shifty mass of irre- 
solute followers, is as curious and in- 
teresting as any political position ever 
was. He stands before us turning 
from one to the other, never wearied, 
never flagging, maintaining an end- 
less brilliant debate, now with one set 
ot objectors, now with another, 
prompt with his answers to every 
man’s argument, rapid as lightning 
in his sweep upon every man’s fal- 
lacy: now proclaiming himself the 
representative of the Catholics in 
France, and pouring forth his claim 
for them as warm, as urgent, as 
vehement as though a million of men 
were at his back: and now turning 
upon these very Catholics with keen 
reproaches, with fiery ridicule, with 
stinging darts of contempt for their 
weakness. Thus he fought single- 
handed, confronting the entire world. 
Nothing daunted him, neither failure 
nor abuse, neither the resentment of 
his enemies, nor the languor of his 
friends, . . not always parlia- 
mentary in his language, bold enough 
to say everything, as his adversaries 
reproached him, yet never making a 
false accusation or imputing a mean 
motive. No one hotter in assault, 
none more tremendous in the on- 
slaught; but he did not know what 
it was to strike a stealthy or back- 
handed blow.” 

Time has strange revenges. In 
April, 1849, came up the important 
question of the inamovibilité de la 
magistrature —the appointment for 
life of magistrates. His old enemies 
were delighted to find that Monta- 
lembert declared himself unreserved- 
ly in the affirmative, and none more 
than M. Dupin, the very man who 
uttered the memorable “ Soyes in- 
placables.” Again he had the go- 
vernment to contend with, for under 
the law magistrates were no longer 
irremovable. Montalembert propos- 
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ed, as an amendment, that all magis- 
trates in office should be reappointed, 
and that all new appointments should 
be made for life. He pointed out 
the evils of a system which made 
judgeships tenable only from one re- 
yolution to another, and made a 
noble office the object of a “ hunt” 
for promotion dishonoring to all 
parties. He spoke of the magistracy 
as the priesthood (sacerdoce) of jus- 
tice, and added: “Allow me to 
pause a moment upon the word 
priesthood, which I have just em- 
ployed. Of all the weaknesses and 
follies of the times in which we live, 
there is none more hateful to me 
than the conjunction of expressions 
and images borrowed from religion 
with the most profane facts and ideas. 
But I acknowledge that our old 
and beautiful French language, the 
immortal and intelligent interpreter 
of the national good sense, has, by 
a marvellous instinct, assimilated re- 
ligion and justice. It has always 
said: Zhe temples of the law, the 
sanctuary of justice, the priesthood of 
the magistracy.” ‘The cause was won 
by his eloquence, and thus the first 
political success he ever gained was 
not for himself or his friends, but for 
his enemies. ‘Truly a fitting triumph 
for a son of the crusaders. 

The peerage now being abolished, 
Montalembert was returned as deputy 
to the National Assembly by the 
Department of Doubs. Here his 
career was, if possible, yet more bril- 
liant than in the Chamber of Peers. 
It would require a volume fitly to re- 
cord them. Soon came the presi- 
dency of Louis Bonaparte. Himself 
the soul of honor, with an eye single 
to the welfare of France, deceived 
by solemn assurances which he un- 
fortunately credited, unsuspicious of 
adepth of treachery which he could 
not conceive, and alarmed by the 
horrible spectre of socialism, just aris- 
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ing from its native blood and mire, 
Montalembert became the dupe and 
the victim of Louis Napoleon, When 
power had been fully secured, the 
new president offered him the posi- 
tion of senator, along with the dofation 
of 30,000 francs, which was refused 
without hesitation. A second and a 
third time the offer was renewed, the 
last offer being urged by De Morny 
in person, The only position he 
held under the government of Louis 
Napoleon was the nominal one of a 
member of the Consultative Commis- 
sion, which he resigned on the publi- 
cation of the decree for the confisca- 
tion of the property of the House of 
Orleans. He had already begun to 
suffer from the attacks of the disease 
to which he finally succumbed ; and 
it was from his sick-bed that he went 
to receive at the hands of the French 
Academy the highest and most dearly 
prized reward of French talent and 
genius. Montalembert was elected 
to the seat in the Academy vacated 
by the death of M. Droz, and his re- 
ception was an event. Being now 
freed from the absorbing engagements 
of life, he made several journeys to 
England, and travelled into Hungary, 
Poland, and Spain. His work enti- 
tled L’Avenir Politique de Tl Angle- 
terre was the fruit of his English 
visits ; and was well received both in 
France and England. In October, 
1858, the Paris Correspondant pub- 
lished a remarkable letter from 
Montalembert, describing a debate 
in the English Parliament. Its 
every paragraph was so full of a 
subtle and powerful contrast -be- 
tween political liberty in England 
and the absence of it in France that 
the Imperial government and its 
adherents were stung to the quick. 
He speaks of leaving “an atmo- 
sphere foul with servile and corrupt- 
ing miasma (chargée de miasmes ser- 
viles et corrupteurs) to breathe a purer 
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air and to take a bath of free life in 
England.” Referring to a former 
French colony, he says: “In Cana- 
da, a noble race of Frenchmen and 
Catholics, unhappily torn from our 
country, but remaining French in 
heart and habits, owes to England 
the privilege of having retained or 
acquired, along with perfect religious 
freedom, all the political and muni- 
cipal liberties which France herself 
has repudiated.” A criminal prosecu- 
tion was immediately begun against 
the count for this letter. Four se- 
parate accusations were brought. 
Among them were “exciting the 
people to hate and despise the gov- 
ernment of the emperor, and of at- 
tempting to disturb the public peace.” 
The legal penalties were imprison- 
ment from three months to five 
years, fine from 500 to 6,000 francs, 
and expulsion from France. Ac- 
cording to French custom, the pris- 
oner on trial was interrogated con- 


cerning the obnoxious passages, and, 
when Montalembert answered, it was 
discovered that the emperor and his 
government, not the prisoner at the 


bar, was on trial, With calm gravity 
he acknowledged each damning im- 
plication as an historical fact not to 
be denied, “ enjoying, there can be 
no doubt,” says his biographer, “ to 
the bottom of his heart, this un- 
looked-for chance of adding a double 
point to every arrow he had launch- 
ed, and planting his darts deliberate- 
ly and effectually in the joints of his 
adversaries’ armor,” 

The foundation of Montalembert’s 
great work, Zhe Monks of the West, 
was laid in his studies for the life of 
S. Elizabeth, and the remainder of 
his active life was now devoted to its 
completion. It is sufficient to refer 
to it. We need not dwell upon this 
greatest production of his literary ge- 
nius. Besides this, two other re- 
markable productions came from his 
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pen toward the close of his career, 
These were the long and eloquent 
addresses, L’Eglise libre dans «' Etat 
libre, delivered before the Con- 
gress of Malines, and his Victoire du 
Nord aux Etats-Unis, which, says his 
biographer, “is little else than a 
hymn of triumph in honor of that 
success which to him was a pure 
success of right over wrong, of free- 
dom over slavery.” 

It is well known that Montalem- 
bert was one of those who opposed 
the proclamation of the dogma of 
infallibility. On this point, his bi- 
ographer gives us this interesting in- 
formation. 

One of his visitors said to him, 
while lying on what proved to be 
his death-bed: “If the Infallibility 
is proclaimed, what will you do?” 
“T will struggle against it as long as 
I can,” he said ; but when the ques- 
tion was repeated, the sufferer raised 
himself quickly, with something of 
his old animation, and turned to his 
questioner. ‘“ What should I do?” 
he said. “ We are always told that 
the pope is a father. ZA bien /— 
there are many fathers who demand 
our adherence to things very far from 
our inclination,:and contrary to our 
ideas. In such a case, the son strug- 
gles while he can; he tries hard to 
persuade his father; discusses and 
talks the matter over with him; but 
when all is done, when he sees no 
possibility’ of succeeding, but receives 
a distinct refusal, he submits, I 
shall do the same.” 

“You will submit so far as form 
goes,” said the visitor. “You will 
submit externally. But how will you 
reconcile that submission with your 
ideas and convictions ?” 

Still more distinctly and clearly he 
replied: “I will make no attempt to 
reconcile them. I will submit my 
will, as has to. be done in respect to 
all the other questions of faith. 1 
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am not a theologian; it is not my tracted agony of physical suffering. 
part to decide on such matters. And The symptoms of disease that first 
God does not ask me to understand. manifested themselves in 1852 had 
He asks me to submit my will and gone on increasing in severity until 
intelligence, and I will do so.” “Af- in 1869, more than a year before 
ter having made this solemn though his death, he speaks of himself as 
abrupt confession of faith,” says the vivens sepulcrum. “I am fully war- 
witness whom we have quoted, “he ranted in saying that the death of 
added, with a smile, ‘lt is simple M. de Montalembert was part of 
enough ; there is nothing extraordi- his glory,” writes M. Cochin, in de- 
nary in it.’” scribing his constancy and resigna- 

The last years of the life of this tion. Hedied onthe 13th of March, 
distinguished man were one long pro- 1870. 





AT THE SHRINE. 


I. 


THE sunset’s dying radiance falls 
On chancel-gloom and sculptured shrine, 
A splendor wraps the pictured walls, 
Where painted saints in glory shine! 
And blent with sweet-tongued vesper-bells, 
Through echoing aisles and arches dim 
The organ’s solemn music swells, 
The sweetly chanted evening hymn. 


Il, 


Low at Our Lady’s spotless feet 

A white-robed woman kneels in prayer: 
The Deus Meus murmurs sweet, 

While Géorias throb on perfumed air ; 
Before the circling altar-rail 

She breathes her Aves soft and low— 
The golden hair beneath her veil ; 

Wreathed like a glory on her brow. 


Ill, 


The sunset’s purple splendors fade, 

The dark’ning shades of twilight fall, 
The moonbeam’s silver touch is laid 

On sculptur’d saint and pictur’d wall; 
And while the weeping watcher kneels, 

And silence weaves her magic spells, 
The gray dawn thro’ the oriel steals, 


And morning wakes the matit-bells, 
ADVENT, 1872. 





A Christmas Recognition. 


A CHRISTMAS 


WE were old-fashioned people at 
Aldred, and Christmas was our spe- 
cial holiday. The house was always 
filled with guests, not such as many 
of our grander neighbors asked to 
their houses, but such as cared for 
good old-fashioned cheer and anti- 
quated habits. Not all were rela- 
tions, for we never asked relations 
merely on account of their kinship, 
according to the regulation mixing 
of a conventional Christmas party, 
but among our own people were 
many whose presence at our Christ- 
mas gatherings was as certain as the 
recurrence of the festival itself. 
Among them was a great-aunt, a soft, 
mild old lady, always dressed in 
widow’s weeds, but with a face as 
fresh as a girl’s, and hair white as 
the snowy cap she wore to conceal 
it. She had not come alone, for her 
adopted son was with her, the 
promised husband of her only child, 
dead years ago. He had left his 
own home and people, like Ruth, 
for the lonely, childless woman whom 
he was to have called mother, and 
remained her inseparable companion 
through her beautiful and resigned 
old age. There were, besides these, 
a young girl whose aspect was pecu- 
liar and attractive, and whose man- 
ner had in its mixture of modesty and 
self-reliance a piquancy that added 
to the fascinatron of her person. She 
had come with a distant cousin of 
hers, a widow of a different type from 
our dear old relative, and whose ob- 
ject in chaperoning Miss Houghton 
must have been mixed. She was 
small, blonde, coquettish, and _thirty- 
two, though no one would have 
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taken her for more than twenty-five, 
She looked soft, pliable, irresolute, 
and tender, and men often found in 
her a repose which was a soothing 
contrast to her cousin’s energetic, 
peculiar, somewhat eccentric ways; 
only it was the repose yielded by a 
downy cushion, and people wearied 
of it after a while. The secret of the 
apparent partnership between these 
two opposite natures was perhaps 
this: the widow had a rich jointure, 
and was an excellent parti, while her 
cousin was portionless. Miss Hough- 
ton was thus doubly a foil to Mrs, 
Burtleigh. 

I shall not speak of the other 
guests in detail, with the exception 
of one whom it would be impossible 
to overlook. He was a man nearer 
forty than thirty-five, good-humored 
and careless to all appearance, a 
hard worker in the battle of life, a 
cosmopolitan philosopher, and one 
of those handy, useful men who can 
sew on a button, cook an omelet, 
and kiss a bride as easily and un- 
concernedly as they gallop across 
country or horsewhip a villain. He 
had been in Mexico, surveying and 
engineering for an English railroad 
company, and he had spent some 
years in the East as the land-agent 
of a progress-loving pacha. Europe 
he knew as well as we knew Aldred, 
while the year he had been absent 
from us had been filled by new and 
stirring experiences in Upper Egypt. 
But I forget; we have yet to speak of 
many little details of Christmas-tide 
which preceded the gathering in of 
the whole party. 

The kitchen department was, of 
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course, conspicuous on this occasion. 
This included the village poor, who 
were regularly assembled every day 
for soup until Christmas eve, when 
each household received a joint of 
beef and a fine plum-pudding. Some 
of us went round the village in a 
sleigh, and distributed tea and sugar 
as supplementary items. It was a 
traditional Yule-tide, for the snow lay 
soft, even, and thick over the roads, 
as it but seldom does in England; 
Then the school was visited and 
solidly provisioned, the children were 
invited to a monster tea with accom- 
paniment of a magic-lantern show, 
after which the prizes were to be dis- 
tributed, as well as warm clothing 
for the winter season. Nothing was 
said of the Christmas-tree, as that 
was kept as a surprise. 

The decoration of house and chapel 
was a wonderful and prolonged busi- 
ness, and afforded great amusement. 
Holly grew in profusion at Aldred, 
and a cart-load of the bright-berried 
evergreen was brought to the house 
the day preceding Christmas eve. The 
people we have made acquaintance 
with were already with us, and vigor- 
ously helped us on with the prepara- 
tions. Such fun as there was when 
Miss Houghton insisted upon crown- 
ing the marble bust of the Indian gran- 
dee, Rammohun Roy, with a holly 
wreath, and when Mrs. Burtleigh 
gave a pretty, ladylike little cry as 
she pricked her fingers with the glossy 
leaves! The children of the house 
and those of another house in the 
neighborhood (orphan children whose 
gloomy home made them a perpetual 
source of pity to us) were helping as 
unhelpfully as ever, but what of that ? 
It was a joyous, animated scene, and, 
still more, a romantic one; for the 
traveller, who had claimed a former 
acquaintance with Miss Houghton, 
now seemed to become her very sha- 
dow—or knight, let us say ; it is more 
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appropriate to the spirit of a festival 
so highly honored in medizeval times. 
The chapel, a beautiful Gothic build- 
ing, small but perfect, was decorated 
with mottoes wrought in leaves, such 
as “ Unto us a Son is born, unto us a 
Child is given,” and Gloria in excel- 
sis Deo, etc., while festoons of ever- 
greens hung from pillar to pillar, and 
draped the stone-carved tribune at 
the western end with a living tapes- 
try. Round the altar were heaped 
in rows, placed one higher than an- 
other, evergreens of every size and 
kind, mingled with islands of bright 
camellias, the pride of the renowned 
hothouses of Aldred. White, red, 
and streaked, the flowers seemed like 
stars among dark masses of clouds; 
and, when we lit a few of the tall 
candles to see the effect, it was so 
solemn that we longed for the time 
to pass quickly, till the midnight 
Mass should call forth all the beauty 
of which we had seen but a part. 

These decorations had been main- 
ly the work of the traveller (whom, in 
our traditional familiarity, we called 
“Cousin Jim”) and of our other 
friend, the adopted son of our old 
aunt; but, though their brains had 
conceived, it was Miss Houghton’s 
deft fingers that executed the work 
best. The last touch had just been 
put to an immense cross of holly 
which was to be swung from the 
ceiling, to supply the place of the 
rood that in old times guarded the 
choir-screen. A star of snow-white 
camellias was to be poised just above 
it, and a tall ladder had been put in 
readiness to facilitate the delicate 
task. Miss Houghton stood at the 
foot, one arm leaning on the ladder,. 
the other holding aloft the white star. 
Her friend was halfway up, bearing 
the great cross, when he suddenly 
heard a low voice, swelling gradually, 
intoning the words of the Christmas 
hymn: 
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Adeste fideles, 

Lzeti triumphantes; 

Venite, venite in Bethlehem: 

Natum videte 

Regem angelorum: 

Venite adoremus, 

Venite adoremus, 

Venite adoremus Dominum. 
Startled and touched, he began 
the repeating words of the chorus, 
pausing with his green cross held 
high in his arms. The others who, 
scattered about the chapel, heard his 
deep tones, answering, took up the 
chorus, and chanted it slowly to the 
end, Miss Houghton looking round 
with tears in her eyes, at this unex- 
pected response to the suppressed 
and undefinable feelings of her heart. 
it was an impressive scene, the 
guests, servants, gardeners, and a few 
of the choir-boys, all mingling in the 
impromptu worship so well befitting 
the beautiful work they had in hand, 
At the end of the verse, the traveller 
hastily gained the top of the ladder, 
and, having fastened the holly cross 
in its place, intoned a second verse, 
in which Miss Houghton immediate- 
ly joined, and the harmonious blend- 
ing of their voices had, if possible, a 
still more beautiful effect than the 
unaccompanied chant of the first 
‘verse. Again the chorus chimed in, 

Venite adoremus, 

Venite adoremus, 

Venite adoremus Dominum, 
in full, solemn tones, and all sang 
from their places, their festoons in 
their hands, so that at the end of the 
hymn the traveller said thoughtfully 
to his companion: “ Ladorare est orare 
should be our motto henceforth. I 
wish all our work were as holy as this.” 

“ And why not?” she answered 
quickly; “only w#/ it so, and so t 
shall be. We are our own creators.” 

“What a rash saying!” he ex- 
Claimed, with a smile; “but I know 
what you mean. God gives us the 
tools and the marble; it is ours to 
carve it info an angel or a fiend.” 
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At last the chapel decoration was 
over, and a few of the more venture. 
some among us went out in the snow 
for a walk. 

Meanwhile, in the corridor (so we 
called our favorite sitting-room), the 
Yule-logs were crackling cheerfully 
on the wide hearth, and the fitful 
tongues of flame shot a red glimmer 
over the old-fashioned furniture, 
One of the chairs was said to have 
belonged to Cardinal Wolsey, and 
there was another, a circular arm- 
chair, that looked as if it also 
should have had a history connected 
with the great and learned. Full 
length portraits of the old possessors 
of Aldred covered the walls, and on 
the stained-glass upper compart- 
ments of the deep bay-window at 
one end were depicted the arms and 
quarterings of the family. ‘The Yule- 
logs were oak, cut from our own 
trees, and perforated all over with 
large holes through which the flames 
shot up like fire-sprites. 

The Christmas-tree and magic- 
lantern also had to be put in order 
to save time and trouble, and a stage 
for tableaux occupied the rapt atten- 
tion of the amateur mechanician (our 
great-aunt’s son) and of “Jim,” the 
traveller and practised factotum. 
Miss Houghton was never very far 
from the scene of these proceedings, 
and, when she was not quite so near, 
“ Cousin Jim” was not quite so eager. 
Almost all our guests had brought 
contributions for the Christmas-tree, 
of which our children had the nomi- 
nal charge, and with these gifts and 
our own it turned out quite a royal 
success. Presents of useful gar- 
ments, flannels, boots, mittens, wool- 
len shirts, petticoats, and comforters, 
were stowed away beneath the lower 
branches, while all visible parts were 
hung with the toys and fruits, lights 
and ribbons, that so delight children. 
Gilt walnut-shells were a prominent 
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decoration, and right at the apex of 
the tree was fixed a “ Christ-child,” 
that thoroughly German develop- 
ment, an image of the Infant Saviour, 
holding a starred globe in one hand 
and a standard in the other. A 
aeche had also been prepared in the 
Lady-chapel, a lifelike representa- 
tion of those beautiful Christmas 
pictures seen to such perfection in the 
large churches of Italy. Munich fig- 
ures supplied the place of wax 
models, however, and were a decided 
improvement. 

Many people from the village had 
asked leave to come in and look at 
these peculiar decorations; but, as few 
of them were Catholics, it had been 
thought better to wait till the third 
Mass on Christmas day to open the 
chapel to the public. Christmas eve 
was a very busy day, and towards 
five o’clock began the great task of 
welcoming the rest of the expected 
guests. ‘This was done in no mo- 
dern and languid fashion; the ser- 
vants, clad in fur caps and frieze 
greatcoats, stood near the door with 
resinous torches flaring in the still 
night air—it was quite dark at that 
early hour—and the host and hostess 
welcomed them at the very thresh- 
old. The children helped them to 
take off their wraps, and held mistle- 
toe sprigs over their bended heads 
as they reached up tokiss them. _In- 
deed, mistletoe was so plentifully 
strewn about the house that it was 
impossible to avoid it, but we had so 
far eschewed the freedom of the past 
as to consider this custom more 
honored in the breach than in the 
observance, The children and the 
servants, however, made up for our 
carelessness. 

Very little toilet was expectec 
for a seven o’clock dinner (we were 
not fashionable people), but we found 
that our well-meant injunctions had 
hardly been obeyed. For the sake 
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of the picturesque, so much the bet- 
ter, I thought. One of our friends 
had actually donned a claret-colored 
velvet suit, with slippers to match, 
embroidered with gold; and, when 
we looked at each other in silent 
amusement, the wearer himself smil- 
ed round the circle, saying pleas- 
antly : 

“Oh! I do not mind being notic- 
ed. In fact, I rather like it—this was 
a lady’s fancy, you see.” 

“ How, how ?” we asked eagerly. 

* Well,” answered the Londoner, a 
regular drawing-room pet, and a very 
clever society jester, “I was chal- 
lenged to a game of billiards by a fair 
lady, the Duchess of . She said 
to me, ‘ And pray do wear something 
picturesque.’ I bowed and said, 
‘Your grace shall be obeyed.’ I 
happened to have some loose cash 
about me. I could not wear uniform, 
because I did not belong even to the 
most insignificant of volunteer regi- 
ments, and I went to my tailor. His 
genius was equal to the occasion, and 
this was the result. I played with 
the duchess, and she won,” —the 
hero of the velvet coat was an in- 
vincible billiard champion.—* As I 
havé the dress by me, I take the 
liberty of wearing it occasionally in 
the country. It is too good to be 
hidden, isn’t it ?” 

So he rattled on till dinner was an- 
nounced. It was a merry but frugal 
meal, The mince-pies and plum- 
pudding crowned with blue flame, 
the holly-wreathed boar’s head of ro- 
mance, were not there; they were 
reserved for to-morrow. So with the 
“ wassail-bowl,” the fragrant, spiritu- 
ous beverage of which each one wa: 
to partake, his two neighbors stand- 
ing up on each side of him, accord- 
ing to the old custom intended as a 
defence against treachery; for once 
it had happened that a guest whose 
hands were engaged holding the two- 
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handled bowl to his lips was stab- 
bed from behind by a lurking enemy, 
and ever after it became de rigueur 
that protection should be afforded to 
the drinker by his neighbor on either 
side. 

The fare to-night was still Advent 
fare, but, after dinner, Christmas in- 
sisted upon beginning. We were 
told that the “mummers” from the 
village were come, and waited for 
leave to begin their play. They were 
brought into the hall, and the whole 
company stood on thesteps leading up 
to the drawing-rooms. ‘The scenery 
was not characteristic—a broad oaken 
staircase, a Chinese gong, the polish- 
ed oak flooring, the massive _hall- 
door. The actors themselves, seven 
or eight in number, dressed in the 
most fantastic and extemporized cos- 
tume, now began the performance; 
and but for the venerable antiquity 
of the farce, it was absurd and obscure 
enough to excite laughter rather than 
interest. The children were wild 
with delight, and were with difficulty 
restrained from leaping the “ pit” 
and mingling with the actors on the 
“stage.” Indeed, for many days 
after nothing was heard among them 
but imitations of the “mummers.” 
There was a grave dialogue about 
“ King George,” then a scuffle ensu- 
ed, and one man fell down either 
wounded or in a fit. The doctor is 
called; the people believe the man 
dead, the doctor denies this, and says, 
* I will give him a cordial, mark the 
effect.” ‘The resuscitated man after- 
wards has a tooth drawn by the same 
quack, who then holds up the tooth 
(a huge, unshapely equine one pro- 
vided for the occasion), and exclaims : 
“Why, this is more like a horse’s 
tooth than a man’s!” I never 
could make out the full meaning of 
the “ mummers’” play ; but, whether 
it was a corruption of some older 
and more complete dramatic form, 
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or the crude beginning of an un- 
developed one, it certainly was the 
characteristic feature of our Christ- 
mas at Aldred. It took place regu- 
larly every year, without the slightest 
deviation in detail, and always ended 
in a mournful chorus, “ The Old 
Folks at Home.” After the actors 
had been heartily cheered, and the 
host had addressed to them a few kind 
words of thanks and recognition, they 
were dismissed to the kitchen, to their 
much coveted entertainment of un- 
limited beer. There they enacted 
their performance once more for the 
servants, who then fraternized with 
them on the most amiable terms. 

Meanwhile, our party were gradu- 
ally collecting round the wood-fire in 
corridor. It was a bitter cold night, 
the snow was falling noiselessly and 
fast, and the wind howled weirdly 
through the bare branches of the dis- 
tant trees. Our old aunt remarked, 
in her gentle way : 

“One almost feels as if those poor 
owls were human beings crying with 
cold.” 

* We look like a picture, mother,” 
somewhat irrelevantly answered her 
son after a slight pause; “the an- 
tique dresses of many of us are quite 
worth an artist’s study.” 

Mrs. Burtleigh, whose blonde beau- 
ty was coquettishly set off by a slight 
touch of powder on the hair, and a 
becoming Marie Antoinette style of 
négligé, here pointedly addressed the 
traveller. 

“Sir Pilgrim,” she said, “did you 
ever think of home when you had to 


spend a Christmas in outlandish 
countries ?” 
“Sometimes,” answered “ Jim” 


absently, his eyes wandering towards 
Miss Houghton, who stood resting 
her head against a carved griffin on 
the tall mantel-piece. 

She caught his glance, and said 
half saucily : 
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“ Now, if it was not too common- 
place, I should claim a story—Christ- 
mas eve is not complete without a 
story, at least so the books say.” 

“If it were required, I know one 
that is not quite so hackneyed as the 
erandmothers’ ghosts and wicked 
ances.ors we are often surfeited with 
at Christmas,” replied her friend 
quickly. The whole circle drew 
closer around the fire, and imperious- 
ly demanded an explanation. 

“But that will be descending to 
commonplace,” pleaded the traveller. 

“ Who knows ? It may turn out the 
reverse, when you have done,” heed- 
lessly said Mrs. Burtleigh. 

“Well, if you will have it, here it 
iss Mind, now, I am not going to 
give you a three-volume novel, full of 
padding, but just tell you one inci- 
dent, plain and unadorned. So do 
not look forward to anything thrill- 
ing or sensational. 

“Some years ago, I was in Belgium, 
hastening home for Christmas, and 
spent three or four days in Bruges. 
I will spare you a description of the 
grand old city, and come to facts. I 
was just on the point of leaving, and 
had got to the railway station in or- 
der to catch the tidal train for Os- 
tend, when a man suddenly and hur- 
riedly came up to me, an old ser- 
vant in faded livery, who, without 
breathing a word, placed a note in 
my hand, and was immediately lost 
to sight in the crowd. The wait- 
ing-room was dimly lighted, but I 
could make out my own name, ini- 
tials and all, on the envelope. In 
my confusion, I hurried out of the 
station, and, stepping into a small 
hétellerie, 1 opened the mysterious 
note. It was very short: ‘Come at 
once to No. 20 Rue Neuve.’ The 
signature was in initials only. The 
handwriting was small and undecided. 
I could hardly tell if it were a 
man’s or a woman’s. I knew my 
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way to the Rue Neuve, not a really 
new street, but one of Bruges’ most 
interesting old thoroughfares. No 
gas, a narrow street, great gaunt 
portes-cochéres, and projecting win- 
dows on both sides, the pavement 
uneven, and a young moon just show- 
ing her crescent over the crazy-look- 
ing houses—such was the scene. I 
soon got to No. 20. It was a large, 
dilapidated house, with every sign 
about it of decayed grandeur and di- 
minished wealth. Two large doors, 
heavily barred; occupied the lower 
part of the wall; above were oriels 
and dormers whose stone frames 
were tortured into weird half-human 
faces and impossible foliage. No 
light anywhere, and for bell a long, 
hanging, ponderous weight of iron. 
I pulled it, and a sepulchral sound 
answered the motion. I waited, no 
one came; I thought I must have 
mistaken the number. Taking out 
the letter, however, I made sure I was 
right. I pulled the bell again a little 
louder, and heard footsteps slowly 
echoing on the stone flags of the 
court within. Sadots evidently; they 
made a rattle like dead men’s bones, 
I thought. A little gri//e, or tiny 
wicket, was opened, and an old dame, 
shading her candle with one brown 
hand, peered suspiciously out. Ap- 
parently dissatisfied, she closed the 
opening with a bang, muttering to 
herself in Flemish. It was cold 
standing in the street, and, as the 
portress of this mysterious No, 20 
made no sign of opening the door for 
me, I was very nearly getting angry, 
and going away in no amiable mood 
at the unknown who had played me 
this too practical joke. Suddenly I 
heard the grille open again, very 
briskly this time, and a voice said in 
tolerably good French : 

“ ¢ Monsieur’s name is r 

“+Ves.’ I replied rather impatient- 
ly. 
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“¢ Then will monsieur wait an in- 
stant, till I undo the bars?’ A great 
drawing of chains and bolts on the 
inside followed her speech, and a lit- 
tle gate, three-quarters of a man’s 
height, was opened in the massive 
and immovable forte-cochére. I step- 
ped quickly in, nearly overturning 
the old dame’s candlestick. She 
wore a full short petticoat of bright 
yet not gaudy blue, and over it a 
large black circular cloak which cov- 
ered all but her clumsy sabots. Her 
cap was a miracle of’ neatness, and 
her brown face, wrinkled but cheery, 
‘reminded me of S. Elizabeth in: Ra- 
phael’s pictures. She said glibly and 
politely : 

“«¢ Will monsieur give himself the 
trouble to wait a moment ?” 

“She disappeared with her candle, 
leaving me to peer round the court- 
yard, where the moon’s feeble rays 
were playing at hide-and-seek behind 
the many projections. Almost as 
soon as she had left, she was with me 
again, bidding me follow her up-stairs. 
‘My master is bed-ridden,’ she ex- 
plained. ‘Since he got a wound in 
the war of independence against 
Holland, he has not been able to 
move. Monsieur will take care, I 
hope, not to excite him; he is ner- 
vous and irritable since his illness,’ 
she added apologetically. 

“JT confess I was rather disappoint- 
ed. I had expected that everything 
would happen as it does in a play— 
it had looked so like one hitherto. I 
thought I was going to meet a wo- 
man—young, beautiful, in distress, 
perhaps in want of a champion—but 
it was only a bed-ridden old man 
after ail! Well, it might lead to an 
act of charity, that true chivalry of 
the soul, higher far than mere per- 
sonal homage to accidental beauty, 
I entered a darkened room, scantily 
and shabbily furnished, and the old 
woman laid the candlestick on the 
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table. The bed was in a corner near 
the fire; the uneven Jarguet floor 
was covered here and there with 
faded rugs, and books and papers lay 
on a desk on the old man’s bed. At 
first I could hardly distinguish his 
features, but, as my eyes grew accus- 
tomed to the gloom, I saw that he 
was a martial-looking man, with eyes 
so keen that sickness could hardly 
dull them, and a bearing that indica- 
ted the stern will, the clear intellect, 
and the lofty Jdonhomie of an old 
Flemish genti/homme. He looked at 
me with curious and prolonged inter- 
est, then said,in a voice full of by- 
gone courtesy : 


“¢ Will monsieur be seated? I 
have made no mistake in the 
name ?’ 


““* No,’ I answered, wondering what 
the question meant. 

“¢Then, monsieur, I have impor- 
tant news for you. The daughter of 
your brother— ’ 

“I was already bewildered, and 
looked up. He continued, taking 
my surprise for interest: ‘‘The daugh- 
ter of your poor brother is now a 
great heiress, and I hold her fortune 
in trust for her—do not inter- 
rupt me,’ he said, eagerly preventing 
me from speaking, ‘it tires me, and 
I must say all this at once. I do 
not know if you knew of her being 
taken from her parents when a child; 
of course you recollect that, after her 
mother’s marriage with your brother, 
there was a great fracas, and poor 
Marie’s father disinherited her at 
once. When the child was born—I 
was her god-father, by the bye—her 
parents being in great poverty, I 
begged of the grandfather to help 
and forgive them, the more so as 
your brother was making his poor 
wife very unhappy. He refused, and, 
though he generally took my advice 
(he was an an old college friend of 
mine), he was obstinate on this 
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point. The child grew, and the pa- 
rents were on worse terms every 
year. Marie’s father held out against 
every inducement; your poor bro- 
ther—forgive me, monsieur !—fell into 
bad company, and made his home a 
perfect hell; his wife was broken- 
hearted, but would not hear of a 
separation, and her only anxiety was 
for her child. I proposed to her to 
take the responsibility myself of put- 
ting the little one out of reach of this 
dreadful example of a divided house- 
hold, and she consented. The fa- 
ther stormed and raved when he 
found the child was gone, but for 
once his wife opposed him, and re- 
fused to let him know her where- 
abouts. Every year I interceded 
with the grandfather, who consented 
to support the little girl, but would 
never promise to leave her a compe- 
tency at his death. One day, sud- 
denly, your poor brother died.’ 

“T could not help starting ; he saw 
my surprise. 

“¢ Oh!’ he resumed, ‘ did you not 
know how he died? Pardon me, 
monsieur, I remember now that none 
of his English kin followed him to 
the grave, but I had heard your 
name before.’ 

“¢ Monsieur,’ I began, fearing that 
he might be led on to talk of family 
secrets such as he might not wish to 
share with a stranger, ‘you have 
told me a strange tale; but allow me 
to undeceive you— ’ 

“*How did you deceive me?’ he 
asked impatiently, and I, remember- 
ing the old dame’s warning not to 
excite him, was puzzled how to act. 
In the meanwhile, he went on. 

“*Eh bien! The mother then 
went to England, to the school where 
her child was, and saw her, but she did 
not long survive the wear and tear of 
her wretched life, and the grief her 
husband’s death caused her—for, poor 
woman, she loved him, you see.’ 
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“Just like a woman, God bless 
her!’ I murmured involuntarily. 
The old man bent his head in cordial 
assent, but immediately resumed: 
‘Her father blessed her before she 
died, and promised to care for the 
little girl He then drew up this 
will ’—here he laid his hand on a thick 
packet on the desk— and entrusted 
itme. The child was nine years old 
then, and that was fifteen years ago. 
She was to be told nothing till her 
twenty-first birthday, and to be 
brought up in England, unconscious 
of anything save that she was the child 
of honest parents. This went on for 
some years, and then my old friend 
died. I continued to send regular 
remittances to the little girl’s tempo- 
rary guardians; the bulk of the for- 
tune I kept in the house—there in 
that chest; perhaps it was a foolish 
fancy, but I did not care to have it 
inacommon bank. The war came 
and passed over the flower of our 
land, and you see, monsieur, what it 
has left of my former self. Well, 
after a time, five or six years ago, I 
ceased hearing from my little ward; 
I was unable to get up and search 
for her; all that advertisements and 
correspondence could do I did, and 
my chief endeavor was to find you. 
I thought, if anything were likely, this 
was; she would go to you, her fa- 
ther’s step-brother, a different man, 
as I always heard her mother say, 
from what her own unhappy parent 
had been.’ 

“¢ But,’ I said, ‘allow me to cor- 
rect a mistake, monsieur; I never 
had a step-brother, or a_ brother 
either.’ 

“¢ What!’ the old man exclaimed 
nervously— what do you mean ? Do 
not joke about such things. Your 
name is——. Your hair is fair and 
wavy, your figure tall and stalwart— 
that was the portrait of my poor little 
ward’s uncle, a different man, of dif- 
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ferent blood, as well as different 
name, from her father.’ 

“ ¢ To not tell me any names, mon- 
sieur,’ I here insisted, ‘until I have 
told you who I am,’ 

“ He looked at me, still agitated, his 
brows knitted, and his lips quivered. 
I told him my name, birth, country, 
profession, and assured him that I, 
an only son, had never heard of any 
story like hiss He seemed thunder- 
struck, and could hardly take in the 
idea; but, recollecting himself, said : 
‘Pardon me, monsieur, but I have, 
then, caused you great inconveni- 
ence.’ 

“ His politeness now seemed over- 
whelming ; he was in despair; he was 
désolé. What could he do? How could 
he apologize ? I quieted him as best 
I. could by professing the utmost in- 
difference about the delay, and beg- 
ged him, though I would solicit no 
further confidence, to consider my 
lips as sealed, and, if he wished it, 
ray services as entirely at his dis- 
posal. 

“He smiled curiously, then said: 
* The best apology I can make is to 
tell you the whole. Your name and 
initials misled me. Having heard that 
you were in Bruges, I sent my mes- 
senger, who, it seems, only reached 
you as you were on the point of start- 
ing for Ostend. I thought it was 
my ward’s uncle I had found, and, 
never having seen him, I could not 
tell if you were the wrong man. I 
must continue to try and find him; 
if I fail—never mind, I want to tell 
you hername. She is Philippa Dun- 
combe, and, when I saw her last, she 
was a dark child, quick, peculiar, and 
resolute. It is so long ago that I 
could give you no idea of her exterior 
as sheisnow. I think she must have 
suspected her dependence upon a 
supposed charity, and have left school 
without the knowledge of any one. 
Anyhow, I must still try to find your 
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namesake ; as for you, monsieur, I 
cannot thank you enough for your 
forbearance.’ 

“T left Bruges the next day, but, as 
you may suppose, the story of the 
Baron Van Muyden never ceased to 
haunt me, and a few monthsafter I was 
glad and flattered to receive a letter 
from the old veteran saying that he 
had now ascertained that my name- 
sake, the child’s half-uncle, had been 
dead some years, and that he felt 
that to none other but myself would 
he now wish to transfer the task of 
searching for the lost heiress. Of 
course I accepted.” 

Our friend paused here, and looked 
thoughtfully at the fire. The Yule-logs 
were burning so merrily that a ruin 
seemed imminent, and while the si- 
lence was yet unbroken a sound of dis- 
tant singing came towards the house, 
It was the gay company of Christ- 
mas carollers, singing their old, old 
ditties through the frosty night, in 
commemoration of the Angel-songs 
heard by the watching shepherds so 
many long centuries ago on the hills 
of Judza. But the company was 
too much absorbed in the traveller’s 
tale to heed the faint echo. Miss 
Houghton sat with her dark eyes 
fixed on the speaker, and every ves- 
tige of color gone in the intensity of 
her excitement; Mrs. Burtleigh, tap- 
ping the fender with her tiny gray sa- 
tin slipper, seemed strangely excited, 
and glanced uneasily at her cousin ; 
the rest of us were clasping our hands 
in our unrestrainable curiosity, and 
the provoking narrator actually had 
the coolness to hold his peace! 

At last some one spoke, unable to 
control his goaded curiosity. 

“ Well ?” 

“ Well ?” repeated the artful “ Jim.” 

“Did you find her?” was the 
question that now broke from all lips, 
in a gamut of increasing impatience. 

“T told you a story, as we agreed,” 
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he answered ; “ but, if I tell you the 
dénotiment, we shall fall into what we 
wish to avoid—the commonplace.” 

“ Never mind, go on,” was shouted 
on all sides. Miss Houghton was 
silent, but she seemed to hang on his 
words. He had calculated on this 
emotion, the wretch, and was making 
the most of his points ! 

At last he resumed in a slow, absent 
way: 

“Yes, I accepted the search; I 
made it; I did all I could think of— 
but I failed.” 

The bomb had burst, but we all felt 
disappointed, This was zof common- 
place, not even enough to our minds. 
“He had cheated us,” we cried. 

“1 can only tell you the truth ; re- 
member this was all real, no got-up 
Christmas tale, to end in a wed- 
ding, bell-ringing, and carol-singing. 
Hark! do you hear the carollers out- 
side ?” 

No one spoke, and he went on, 
still meditatively : “I do not mean 
to give it up, though.” 

Miss Houghton, who, till now, 
had said nothing, opened a small 
locket attached to one of her brace- 
lets, and, keeping her eyes fixed on 
“Cousin Jim,” passed it to him, say- 
ing : 

“Did you ever see this face be- 
fore ?” 

He took it up, and looked puzzled. 
“No,” he said ; “ why do you ask ?” 

We all looked at her as if she had 
been a young lunatic, her interest in 
the story being apparently of no very 
lasting nature. She then unfastened 
a companion bracelet, the hanging 
locket of which she opened and 
handed to her friend again. 

“This face you have seen ?” she 
asked confidently. 

He started, and a rush of color 
came over his bronzed cheeks. 

“Yes, yes, that is the Baron Van 
Muyden—younger, but the same. 
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And here is his writing, ‘To Marie 
Duncombe, her sincere and faithful 
friend.’ Miss Houghton ?” 

“Yes,” she answered calmly, as if 
he had asked her a question. 

“Then what I have been looking 
for for three years I have found to- 
night ?” he said, looking up at her, 
while we were all stupefied and silent. 

“ And what I have never dreamt 
of,” she answered in a low voice, “ I 
have suddenly learned to-night.” 

The carollers were now close under 
the windows, and the words of a 
simple chorus came clearly to our 
hearing— 

The snow lay on the ground, 
The stars shone bright, 

When Christ our Lord was born 
On Christmas night. 

After a few moments’ silence, our 
curiosity, like water that has broken 
through thin ice, flowed into words 
again. Many questions and a storm 
of exclamations rang through the 
room, and the concussion was such 
that the Yule-logs crashed in two, 
and broke into a race across the wide 
hearth, splinters flying to the side, 
and sparks flying up the chimney, 
Then Miss Houghton spoke with the 
marvellous self-possession of her na- 
ture. 

“T knew my own name and my 
mother’s from the beginning,” she 
said, “and Monsieur Van Muyden, 
and the old house, and the Flemish 
bonne in the Rue Neuve. I remem- 
ber them all when a child. I used 
often to sleep there, and the night 
before I left Bruges I still remember 
playing with the baron’s old sword. 
I remember my mother coming to 
see me at school in England, a con- 
vent-school, where I was very happy, 
and giving me these bracelets. She 
told me never to part with them; 
she said she would not be with me 
long. They told me of her death 
some months afterwards. The other 
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portrait is that of my grandfather, 
given by him to my mother on her 
Jéte day, just before her marriage, 
with a lock of his hair hidden behind. 
She always wore it. M. Van Muy- 
den’s was done for her when I was 
born, and was meant to be mine some 
day, as he was my god-father. The 
remittances he spoke of used to come 
regularly ; but, when I grew older, 
my pride rebelled (just as he guessed, 
you say), and I hated to be depen- 
dent on those who, kind as they were, 
were net my blood-relations. I ran 
away from school, and lived by my- 
self for a long time in poverty, yet 
not in absolute need, for I worked 
for my bread, and worked hard. I 
had a great deal to go through be- 
cause I dared not refer any one to 
the school where I had lived. Mrs. 
Burtleigh was very kind to me; I 
told her my story, as far as I knew 
it, and somehow she found out that 
we were cousins through my father; 
so she made me take her maiden 
name, Houghton, instead of the one 
I had adopted before. She, of course, 
thought as I did, that the child of 
the disinherited Marie Duncombe 
and the unhappy Englishman, my 
poor father, could be naught but a 
beggar. She was kindness itself to 
me, and, though I was too proud to 
accept all she offered me, I did ac- 
cept her companionship and _ her 
home. Many little industries of my 
own, pleasant now because no longer 
imperatively necessary, help me to 
support myself, as far as pecuniary 
support can be called such; my home 
has been a generous gift—the gift I 
prize most.” 

She stopped, and Mrs. Burtleigh 
looked up in impatient confusion, 
perliaps conscious that her feelings 
and motives had been too mixed to 
warrant such frank, unbounded grati- 
tude. “Jim” said nothing, and Miss 
Houghton seemed so calm that it 
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was almost difficult to congratulate 
her. She was asked if she had rec- 
ognized herself from the first in the 
story. 

“ Yes,” she said; “I knew it must 
be me.” 

“You took it coolly,” some one 
ventured to observe. 

“T have seen too much of the 
revers de la médaille to be much 
excited about this,” she said; but, if 
she was outwardly calm, her feelings 
were certainly aroused, for her 
strange eyes had a far-away look, 
and the color came and went in her 
cheek. 

Our friend seemed almost crest- 
fallen; we thought he would have 
been elated. Presently she said to 
him, giving him the bracelets : 

“You must take these to Bruges, 
and I think you had better take me, 
too,” 

He stared silently at her. Just 
then the bell began to ring for the 
midnight Mass. What followed 
Miss Houghton told us herself. 

The guests hurried to the chapel, 
rather glad to get rid of their invol- 
untary embarrassment. Those two 
remained behind alone. She was the 
first to speak. 

“]T think you are sorry you have 
found me.” 

“Yes,” he answered slowly, “ sorry 
to find it is you: Miss Houghton was 
poor, and Miss Duncombe is an 
heiress,” 

“What matter! If you like, Miss 
Duncombe will give up the fortune, 
or, if you want it, she will give it to 
you.” 

He looked offended and puzzled. 

“ You do not understand me,” she 
said, half laughing: “ Miss Dun- 
combe will let you settle everything 
for her, and say anything you like to 
Miss Houghton.” 

“You do not mean—” he began 
excitedly, 
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“JT do,” she answered composedly. 

And they were engaged then and 
there. He wanted to be married be- 
fore they left England, but she refused, 
saying their wedding must be in a 
Flemish cathedral, and their wedding 
breakfast ina Flemish house. And so 
itwas; and No. 20 Rue Neuve is now 
their headquarters, while the house- 
hold of the Belgian heiress is under 
the control of the old Flemish woman 
who once shut that door in the face 
of the heiress’ husband. 

M. Van Muyden is happy and 
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contented, and a merrier Christmas 
day was never spent at Aldred than 
the day of this unexpected recognition. 

Midnight Mass, Christmas-tree, 
school-feast, and all succeeded each 
other to our perfect satisfaction ; the 
health of the heroine of “ Cousin 
Jim’s” tale was drunk in the “ was- 
sail-bowl” on Christmas night, and, 
as the happy, excited, and tired 
Christmas party separated on the day 
following New Year’s day, every one 
agreed that it was a pity such things 
so very seldom happened in real life. 
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BY MRS. CRAVEN, AUTHOR OF “A SISTER'S STORY.” 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, WITH PERMISSION, 
PART IV.—THE IMMOLATION 


L. 


WHILE our travellers are complet- 
ing the last stage of their journey, 
we will precede them to St. Peters- 
burg, and transport our readers for 
ashort time among scenes very dif- 
ferent from those in which the inci- 
dents of our story have hitherto 
occurred, 

The sentence of condemnation has 
been pronounced, and for some days 
the names of the five persons who 
were to suffer death have been known 
and privately circulated; privately, 
for the trials which excited universal 
interest were seldom discussed in 
society. At that epoch (different in 
this respect from a subsequent one, 
when liberty to say anything was 
allowed in Russia before anywhere 
else), whether through prudence, 
servility, or a fear resulting from the 
reign of the Emperor Paul, rather 
than the one just ended, every one 
refrained with common accord from 
any public expression of opinion 
whatever respecting the acts of the 


government. Flattery itself was cau- 
tious not to excite discussions that 
might give rise to criticism. The 
sovereign authority did not require 
approval, but only to be obeyed, not 
judged. This was generally under- 
stood, and the consequence was a 
general silence respecting forbidden 
topics; whereas, on every other sub- 
ject, as if by way of indemnification, 
Russian wit was unrestrained, and so 
keen that the nation which prides 
itself on being the most sfirituedle in 
the world found a rival, and only 
consoled itself by saying Russian wit 
was borrowed. It is incontestably 
certain that, though there were still 
some survivors of the time of Cathe- 
rine’s reign, the French language was 
now so universally used in society 
at’ St. Petersburg, that people of the 
highest rank, of both sexes, spoke it 
to the exclusion of their own tongue, 
and wrote it with such uncommon 
perfection as to enrich French litera- 
ture ; whereas they would have been 
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very much embarrassed if required 
to write the most insignificant note, 
or even a mere business letter, in the 
Russian language. 

There is no intention of discussing 
here the causes that led to this en- 
grafting of foreign habits, or of exam- 
ining whether the Russians at that 
period, in imitating the French, were 
always mindful that when others are 
copied it should be from their best 
side. Still less would it be suitable 
to consider whether the people who 
possess the faculty of assimilation to 
such a degree are the most noble, thé 
most energetic, and the most sincere. 
This would lead us far beyond our 
modest limits, to which we return by 
observing that, in spite of a splendor 
and magnificence almost beyond con- 
ception, in spite of a tone of good 
taste and a courtesy now almost ex- 
tinct in France, in spite of hospitality 
on a grand scale, characteristic of 
Slavonic countries, an indefinable 
restraint, felt by all, prevailed in this 
attractive and brilliant circle, insinu- 
ating itself everywhere like an invisi- 
ble spectre, modifying and directing 
the current of conversation—even the 
most trifling—and affecting not only 
the intercourse of fashionable life, 
but the freedom of friendly converse 
and the very outpourings of affection- 
ate confidence. 

The Marquis Adelardi had had 
several opportunities of mingling in 
this society, and found it congenial. 
It was a society in which he was 
specially adapted to shine, for he, 
too, as we are aware, had passed his 
life in a school of enforced silence ; 
and, if he was formerly numbered 
ainong those who revolt under such 
restrictions, he had now renounced 
all efforts to break through them, 
and learned to turn his attention 
elsewhere. He understood, better 
than any other foreigner at St. Peters- 
burg, how to navigate amid the 
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shoals of conversation ; to be enter. 
taining, agreeable, interesting, and 
even apparently bold without ever 
causing embarrassment by an inad- 
vertent remark; and if, in the ardor 
of discourse, he approached a danger- 
ous limit, the promptness with which 
he read an unexpressed thought suf- 
ficed to make him change, with easy 
nonchalance, the direction of a con- 
versation in which he seemed to be 
the most interested. 

He was not, however, disposed to 
talk with any one the day, or rather 
the evening, we meet him again—this 
time at the Countess de G a é 
woman of superior intellect, already 
advanced in years, whose salon was 
one of the most brilliant and most 
justly popular in St. Petersburg. 
Everything, indeed, was calculated 
to facilitate social intercourse of 
every degree, and, if there was a 
place where the bounds we have just 
referred to were invisible, though 
never forgotten, it was here. What 
could not be said aloud here, more 
than elsewhere, had a thousand fa- 
cilities for private utterance. On the 
other hand, for the benefit of 
prudent people who preferred to say 
nothing at all, there were tables 
where they could play whist or a 
game of chess. A piano at one end 
of the spacious salon was always 
open to attract amateur performers, 
then more numerous than now, 
when no one ventures, even in the 
family circle, to play without unusual 
ability. 

In this friendly atmosphere, our 
marquis, generally so social, was si- 
lent and preoccupied. Seated ina 
corner on a sofa where no one else was 
sitting, he took no part in the gen- 
eral conversation. And yet, as the 
room filled, and various groups were 
formed, here and there foreigners, 
and especially the members of the 
diplomatic corps who frequented the 
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house, broached the great topic, and 
by degrees were heard on various 
sides the names of Mouravieff, Ry- 
leieff, Pestel, and two others likewise 
condemned to death, as well as the 
names of those who were to be 
exiled—a punishment almost as terri- 
ble. 

A young German attaché, per- 
ceiving Adelardi, approached, and 
took a seat beside him. “And Wal- 
den,” said he in a low voice, “ have 
you not had permission to see him 
twice ?” 

“Ves.” 

“ Have you seen him since he was 
informed of his fate ?” 

“ No; but I have reason to hope I 
shall obtain that favor.” 

“He is not sorry, I imagine, to 
escape the gibbet,” 

“Not the gibbet; but as to death, 
I am sure he thinks it preferable to 
the fate that awaits him.” 

“Poor fellow! but then, gv’ad/ait-il 
Saire ?”?— 

“ Dans cette galére ?” interrupted 
the marquis with displeasure. “ The 
question is certainly apropos, and I 
would ask him if I could obtain a 
reply that would avail him any- 
thing.” 

“ By the way,” said the other, “I 
suppose you know who has just ar- 
rived at St. Petersburg ?” 

The marquis questioned him with 
a look of uncertainty, for he was ex- 
pecting more than one arrival that 
day. 

“Why, the fair Vera, who has re- 
turned to her post.” 

“ Really !” exclaimed Adelardi ea- 
gerly. “In that case perhaps we 
shall see her here, for I am told she 
comes every evening when in the 
city.” 

“Yes, but not till the empress dis- 
penses with her services. It is nearly 
ten o’clock. She will probably be 
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here soon. Our agreeable hostess is 
one of her relatives.” 

“T was not aware ofit. I know 
the Countess Vera but little. She 
was not at court when I was here 
three years ago. I only saw her two 
or three times at the Princess La- 
mianoff’s, who was then here, but was 
not presented to her.” 

* At the Princess Catherine’s? I 
believe you. It is said she wished 
Vera to marry her son, who was in- 
deed very assiduous in his attentions. 
The young countess did not appear 
wholly insensible to them at tliat 
time. Do you suppose she is still 
attached to him ?” 

*“T do not know.” 

“Poor girl! I pity her, in that 
case, but it is not very probable she 
will long be infatuated about a con- 
vict. Besides, she will find others to 
console her, if she makes the effort.” 

At that moment the piano was 
heard. The young diplomatist was 
requested to take a part in a trio, 
and the music put an end to the 
conversation that was becoming too 
ardent on every side, through the in- 
terest caused, not by the offence, but 
by the misfortunes of the criminals. 
Every one knew them, and several 
of them belonged to the same coterie 
which now scarcely dared utter their 
names aloud, 

Adelardi remained in the same 
place, his head resting on his hand, 
more absorbed than ever. He pre- 
tended to be listening to the music, 
and was mechanically beating time. 
But he was thinking of something 
very different, and only started from 
his reverie whenever the bell an- 
nounced a new arrival. Then he 
eagerly raised his head and looked 
towards the door, but only to resume 
his former position at the entrance 
of each new visitor—as if not the one 
whom he desired to see. 
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At the beginning of the same eve- 
ning a different scene was occurring, 
not far distant, in a salon still more ele- 
gant and magnificent than the one we 
have just visited. It was not, however, 
intended, like that, for the reception of 
visitors, but solely for the pleasure and 
comfort of her who occupied it—a 
lady, as was evident, tlfough there 
was no profusion of useless trifles or 
superfluous ornaments. But it seem- 
ed as if her hands could only touch 
what was rare and costly. Gold, 
silver, and precious stones gleamed 
from every object destined to her 
constant use, from the open cassette 
that contained her work to the sump- 
tuous bindings of the books scattered 
over the embroidered covering of 
the table, or lying on a small ¢agére 
of malachite near a large arm-chair. 
This chair, intended for reading, was 
also adapted to repose by the soft 
cushion covered with the finest lace 
for the head of the reader to rest up- 
on in an attitude at once convenient 
and graceful. On all sides were 
flowers of every season in as great 
abundance as if they grew in the 
open air at the usual time. They 
gave out an exquisite odor, which, 
with perfumes more artificial but not 
less sweet, embalmed the apartment. 

If, as some think, and we have 
already remarked, places resemble 
those who inhabit them, the reader 
may be eager to know the owner of 
this. We will endeavor to describe 
her as she appeared to those who 
knew her at the time of our story: 
a woman of that age when beauty is 
in all its freshness; who was truly 
said to have the dignity of a goddess 
and the form of a nymph; a face 
sweet and pale, but with noble, deli- 
cate features; a complexion of 
charming purity; a look and smile 
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that were captivating ; and the whole 
picture was framed by hair floating 
in long curls over graceful white 
shoulders. 

Such was the person who, at the 
sound of a manly and sonorous 
voice, entered the salon just describ- 
ed, and threw herself into the arms 
of him who had called her by name. 
Their first words were expressive of 
joy at seeing each other again after 
a long separation of some hours, and 
for a time they seemed only to think 
of each other. Their glances, their 
smiles met, and it might have been 
supposed they had nothing in the 
world to do but love each other and 
tell each other so. 

But the tone of conversation gra- 
dually changed. She grew earnest 
and he became uneasy. He made 
an effort to reply to the questions she 
addressed him and sometimes persis- 
tently repeated, but he appeared to 
do so unwillingly, as if he yielded 
out of condescension, and with diffi- 
culty resisted a desire of imposing si- 
lence on her. Once he rose and 
left her, but she followed him, softly 
placed her arm within his, and, draw- 
ing herself up to her utmost height 
(for, though she was quite tall, he was 
a whole head taller) whispered in his 
ear. He bent down to listen, but 
while she was talking a frightful 
change suddenly came over his face. 
She perceived it, and looked at him 
with surprise and an anxiety she had 
never felt before, as he leaned against 
the mantel-piece and remained there 
grave and silent with folded arms. 

He was then twenty-nine years 
old, and in the brilliancy of that man- 
ly beauty which suffering, care, the 
violent passions of a later age, and 
time itself, scarcely altered. Besides 
his lofty, noble stature, and features 
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so regular that no sculptor could ideal- 
ize them, there was a charm in the 
expression of his face and the tone 
of his voice which inspired attach- 
ment as well as admiration. Hither- 
to resentment or anger had seldom 
been known to flash from his eyes 
or cause his voice to tremble, and 
perhaps this was the first time she 
had ever seen his blue eyes light up 
with so threatening a gleam. She did 
not dare persist in her request, but 
waited for him to break the silence. 
By degrees his ominous aspect gave 
place to profound and bitter melan- 
choly. “Ah!” said he at length, 
“this is a sad beginning!” Then 
after a short silence, he looked around 
as he continued: “ Cherished home! 
we shall perhaps often regret the hap- 
py days passed here !”— 

“ We will not leave it,” replied she 
with a quickness that betrayed how 
unused she was to contradiction, 
“We will keep it as it is, and always 
come back to it. Our grand days 
shall be passed, if need be, in the 
gloomy Winter Palace, but our ap- 
piest days shall be spent here, and 
they shall be in the future what they 
have been in the past.” 

He shook his head: “The past 
was ours: the future does not belong 
tous. We must henceforth devote 
ourselves to our great country, and 
sacrifice all—all! God requires it 
of us.” 

“ All!” repeated she with alarm. 
“What! even happiness and mutual 
confidence? Oh! no, that portion 
of the past nothing shall infringe 
upon! And there is still another 
right I shall never renounce—that 
of imploring favor and pardon for 
the guilty.” She hesitated, and then 
went on, clasping her hands and 
fixing her eyes on him-with a suppli- 
cating expression: “Will you no 
longer listen to me ?” 

“Always in favor of the unfor- 


tunate, but never for the ungrate- 
ful !” 

He frowned as he said these words, 
and turned towards the door, but 
she stopped him. 

She felt it would not do to persist, 
and with the adresse which is the 
lawful diplomacy of love, she at once 
changed the subject, and obliged him 
to listen while she discussed projects 
she knew he had at heart. She spoke 
of herself, of him, of the happy past, 
their brilliant future, of a thousand 
things, and indeed of everything ex- 
cept her whispered petition which 
she now wished him to forget. 

The reader has already discovered 
himself to be in the presence of the 
young emperor and empress, whose 
unexpected accession took place in 
the midst of a storm. They were in 
the habit of meeting thus in the pal- 
ace where they lived during the hap- 
py days of their early married life, 
when no thought of the throne dis- 
turbed their youthful love!* Both 
hesitated a long time about leaving 
this charming palace for the sover- 
eign residence, and, when constrained 
to do so by the necessity of their po- 
sition, they kept it as it was, without 
allowing anything to be changed, as 
a witness of the days that, in spite of 
the imperial purple, they continued 
to call the happiest of their life. 

After the empress was left alone, 
she remained thoughtful a moment, 
then, approaching the malachite 
Ctagére, hastily rang a small gold bell. 
A door concealed beneath the hang- 
ings instantly opened, and a young 
girl appeared. She stopped without 
speaking, awaiting an order or some 
observation. But there was nothing 
in her attitude to indicate the timidi- 
ty that might have been expected in 
a maid of honor answering the bell 
of her sovereign. On the contrary, 


* The Anitchkoff Palace, on the Nevskoi Pros- 
pekt. 
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there was a majestic beauty and an 
air about her which might have 
seemed haughty had it not been 
modified when she spoke. Then, 
there was a caressing glance in her 
eyes, though they sometimes sparkled 
as if betraying more passion than 
tenderness; but her fine form, her 
black eyes, her thick fair hair, and the 
delicacy of her complexion, rendered 
her at once striking and imposing. 
She waited some moments in si- 
lence—then, seeing her mistress did 
not address her, she advanced and 
spoke first: “ Did your majesty ven- 
ture to plead his cause ?” said she. 

The empress started from her rev- 
erie and sadly shook her head. 
“ My poor Vera,” she replied, “ you 
must renounce all hope.” 

The young girl turned pale. “ Re- 
nounce all hope!” exclaimed she. 
“OQ madame! can that be your ad- 
vice? Can it be there is no hope ?” 


The empress, without replying, 
seated herself in her arm-chair, took 
a book from the éagére, and began 
turning over the leaves as if she 
wished to put an end to the conver- 


sation. Vera’s eyes flashed for an 
instant, and it was with difficulty she 
repressed an explosion of grief or ir- 
ritation. She remained silent, how- 
ever, and stood beside the table ab- 
sently plucking the petals from the 
flowers in a crystal vase before her. 

The empress meanwhile kept her 
eyes fastened on her book, but pres- 
ently she raised them and looked at 
the clock.. “I do not need you any 
longer, Vera. It is teno’clock. You 
are going to the Countess G ’s 
this evening, I think.” 

“Yes, madame, if your majesty 
has no further orders to give me.” 

“No, I have nothing more.— 
Ah! I forgot. Open that drawer,” 
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pointing to the other end of the 
apartment. “ You will find a letter 
there.” 

Vera obeyed, and brought the let- 
ter to her mistress. 

“ Be sure to forward it to the ad- 
dress,” said the latter. “It is the 
permission for the Princess - to ac- 
company her husband to Siberia. I 
am happy to be able to render that 
heroic woman this sad service. But 
she is not the only one.” 

“ What a fate those women 
bringing on themselves!” 
shuddering with horror. 

“Yes, it is indeed fearful,” said the 
empress; “but I admire them, and 
will serve them every way in my 
power.” 

Vera was silent, and after a mo- 
ment, seeing the empress had nothing 


are 
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to take leave of her. As she bent 
down to kiss her hand, the empress 
pressed her lips to her forehead. 

*“ Come, Vera,” said she, “look a 
little more cheerful, I beg you. To 
satisfy you, I promise to make one 
more effort. But I think, my dear, 
you are very generous to express so 
much anxiety about him, for it is not 
the emperor alone who has reason to 
call him ungrateful !” 

At this, Vera’s face crimsoned, and 
she drew herself up at once. “ Your 
majesty has a right to say anything 
to me,” said she in a trembling voice, 
“but this right has generally been 
used with kindness.” 

“Whereas you now find me cruel. 
Well, be it so; we will let the subject 
drop. Good-night, and without any 
ill-feeling, my dear.” 

She dismissed her maid of honor 
with a motion of the head. Vera 
bowed, and without another word left 
the room. * 
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“The Countess Vera de Linin- 
gen!” 

At this name the Marquis Adelardi 
looked up, but this time he did not 
resume his former attitude, for the 
person he had so impatiently await- 
ed at last appeared. It was she! 
The cause of this impatience, if we 
would know it, was a resolution to 
make an effort that evening in be- 
half of his friend through the Coun- 
tess Vera, but it was first indispensa- 
ble to be sure of her feelings towards 
him. He wondered if he should 
discover any traces of the ill-conceal- 
ed passion she once manifested for 
George, or if time and indignation, 
aided by the influence of the court, 
had done their work? Or had his 
inconstancy inspired an indifference 
which had not been disarmed by his 
misfortunes? All this Adelardi flat- 
tered himself he should discover in 
a single conversation, provided she 
consented to an interview. As to 
any fear of her eluding his penetra- 
tion, he had too good an opinion of 
himself in that respect. 

As soon as she appeared, he looked 
at her with lively interest, and an at- 
tention which he indulged in without 
scruple. Having seen her only 
twice some years before, without 
speaking to her, he thought she 
would not recognize him till he was 
formally presented. 

Vera crossed the salon without 
embarrassment, and with the ease 
and grace of a person accustomed to 
high life and the sensation she pro- 
duced. She was dressed in black, 
the court, and even the citizens, still 
wearing mourning for the Emperor 
Alexander. This made the dazzling 
whiteness of her complexion and her 
golden hair the more striking, and 
suited her form of perfect symmetry, 
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though noble rather than slender. 
The only ornament she wore was a 
knot of blue ribbon on her left shoul- 
der, to which was attached the chiffre 
of diamonds (her badge as maid of 
honor), in which were woven together 
the initials of the three empresses: 
Alexandrine, then reigning; Mary, 
the empress-mother; and Elizabeth, 
Alexander’s inconsolable widow, whe 
was so soon to follow him to the tomb. 

Recent emotion still flushed the 
young girl’s cheeks, and the tears of 
wounded pride, hastily wiped away, 
gave her a mingled expression of 
melancholy and haughtiness which 
at once inspired a desire to pity and 
a fear of offending her. 

She first approached the table 
where the lady of the house was 
playing whist. The latter raised her 
eyes, and merely smiled as she gave 
her a friendly nod of the head. 
Vera, without offering her hand, bow- 
ed, and made a salutation at once 
graceful and respectful, which was 
customary in that country when one 
lady is much younger than the 
other; she pressed her lips to the 
edge of the black lace shawl which 
the elderly lady wore; then she 
remained standing a moment near 
the card-table, looking around the 
room. There was in this look 
neither eagerness, nor curiosity, nor 
coquetry: it was a mere survey of 
the room and its occupants, and it 
was easy to see she was seeking no- 
one and expecting no one. She 
only replied to the salutations address- 
ed her by a slight inclination of the 
head, sometimes by a smile. 

Presently, seeing a vacant seat, 
she went to take possession of it, 
and thus found herself near the can- 
apé occupied by the Marquis Adelardi. 
She was scarcely seated when the 
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young diplomatist who had so re- 
cently spoken of her approached 
with lively eagerness, to which she 
only responded by a look of indiffer- 
ence and giving him two fingers 
of her gloved hand. 

The Marquis Adelardi took ad- 
vantage of this favorable opportunity 
to approach the young German and 
beg to be presented to the Countess 
Vera. Adelardi’s name was no soon- 
er pronounced than it awoke a re- 
membrance, at first vague, then dis- 
tinct enough to make her blush. 
This lively embarrassment was quite 
evident for a moment. She bowed 
without speaking as he was present- 
ed, and, turning her face immediately 
away, continued for some moments 
to converse with the other, but 
only long enough to recover from 
her confusion. She speedily put an 
end to this trifling conversation, and, 
suddenly turning towards Adelardi, 
she said, without any trace of her 
recent embarrassment: “I remem- 
ber very well, Monsieur le Marquis, 
your visit at St. Petersburg three 
years ago, but I was so young then 
you had probably forgotten me.” 

Adelardi replied, as he would 
have done in any case, but in this 
instance with truth, that such a sup- 
position was inadmissible. 

“ And as for me,” he continued, 
“never having had the honor of a 
personal acquaintance, I necessarily 
thought myself wholly unknown to 
you.” 

“Your friends have so often spok- 
‘en of you that your name was 
familiar, but your features, I ac- 
knowledge, were somewhat effaced 
from my memory.” 

“ Yours naturally clung to mine. 
Besides, I also heard you constant- 
dy spoken of,” 

There was a moment's silence. 

“Have you seen the Princess 
(Catherine lately ?” said she. 
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“ No, I left Florence at the begin. 
ning of December.” 

“ For St. Petersburg ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And have you been here ever 
since ?” 

“Yes, You were absent at my 
arrival, otherwise I should not have 
waited till the present time to solicit 
the favor I have just obtained.” 

There was another momentary 
pause. The young girl looked around, 
and continued, in a lower tone: 
“You were here, then, the twenty- 
fourth of December ?” 

“T was.” 

She hesitated an instant, then, low- 
ering her voice still more, said: 
“And have you seen your friend 
since that fatal day ?” 

“Yes, and I hope to see him once 
more—alas ! for the last time.” 

Vera bit her lips, quivering with 
agitation, but soon resumed, with a 
coolness that surprised and, for a 
moment, disconcerted the marquis: 

“T formerly knew Count George 
de Walden, but for some time had 
lost sight of him. Nevertheless, his 
sentence fills me with horror, and I 
would do anything in the world to de- 
liver him from it—him and the rest.” 

“Him andthe rest? One as soor 
as the other ?” 

“ One as soon as the other; they 
all excite my pity. I wish the em- 
peror would pardon them all.” Her 
voice by no means accorded with her 
words; but Adelardi continued as if 
he did not perceive it: 

“Pardon them all! That would 
be chimerical. But there are some 
who are deserving of clemency.” 

“The emperor is more lenient to- 
wards inferior criminals than to those 
who, after being loaded with favors, 
forget his kindness.” 

“And yet there may be extenuat- 
ing circumstances even in some cases 
of that: number.” 
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“Do you know of any that would 
be of any avail to Count George ?” 
said she eagerly. 

“Not quite so loud; we may be 
overheard,” 

“Yes; you are right,” she said, 
resuming her former tone. “Let us 
change our seats; we look as if we 
were plotting something here, and 
should avoid attracting attention. 
Let us examine the albums on yon- 
der table. There we can continue 
our conversation with less restraint.” 

“ Well,” continued she, as soon as 
they had effected the change pro- 
posed, and were seated before the 
albums, which they pretended to be 
examining carefully. 

“Well,” replied Adelardi, “ what 
I mean is that many things of no 
avail in the eye of the law might not 
be without influence over him who 
is head of the law.” 

And while she was listening with 
interest, unintentionally betrayed by 
her eager, agitated expression, her 
glowing cheeks, and parted lips, Ade- 
lardi pleaded his friend’s cause, relat- 
ing what we have already learned 
respecting his apparent, rather than 
real, complicity, his ignorance of the 
actual designs of the conspirators, 
and the circumstances that led to his 
presence among the insurgents on 
the twenty-fourth of December. In 
short, he gave her all the details of 
which she had been totally ignorant, 
having only heard, during her absence, 
of George’s offence and the sentence 
he had incurred. 

“And the emperor,” said she ea- 
gerly, “does he know it was he who 
saved his brother’s life that dreadful 
day ?” 

“T doubt it; there were only two 
witnesses who could attest it. One 
of these did not come forward, for 
fear of compromising himself; the 
other was exceptionable.” 

“ Who was the other ?” 
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“A man named Fabiano Dini, 
George’s secretary ; but a great cul- 
prit, not considered worthy of credit. 
He told the truth, however, ardently 
hoping his testimony might save his 
master,” 

“He is doubtless condemned to 
the same fate ?” 

“ Yes, but to a more severe one ; his 
sentence is for life, whereas George’s 
is only for twenty-five years.” 

“ Only twenty-five years!” repeat- 
ed she, with a shudder. 

“Yes, it is horrible; it is worse 
than death! And George will envy 
the wretch who was the prime cause 
of his misfortune, for Dini, seriously 
wounded on the twenty-fourth of De- 
cember, will probably die before the 
sad day fixed for their departure.” 

They were now interrupted by 
something not foreign to the subject 
of their discourse. A lady, unpre- 
tendingly clad, who till now had re- 
mained aloof, approached the young 
maid of honor, and, with a faltering, 
respectful tone, asked if the petition 
addressed his imperial majesty had 
been granted. 

“Ves,” said Vera eagerly. 
mission has been accorded. 
Princess ——— received it this very 
hour. I left it myself at her door, 
on my way here.” 

She kindly extended her hand to 
the person who addressed her. The 
latter bent down as if to kiss it, but 
Vera prevented it by cordially em- 
bracing her. 

*“ Behold a true, faithful friend in 
misfortune,” said she, as the other 
left them. ‘She herself is capable 
of going to Siberia with her whose 
dame de compagnie she was in happier 
days. But then, the Princess 
has in her misfortunes the happiness 
of feeling herself beloved and re- 
spected by all.” 

“ Assuredly,” said Adelardi. “She 
is really an admirable woman.” 


“ Per- 
The 
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“ So admirable that she is beyond 
my comprehension.” 

“ How so P” 

“I do not understand how a person 
can resolve on the course she wishes 
to pursue—she and the others.” 

“What!” said Adelardi, looking 
at her with surprise. “You do not 
understand how a woman can thus 
wholly devote herself to the man— 
the husband whom she loves. 

Vera shook her head. “ No,” said 
she. “I do not wish to appear bet- 
terthanI am. If I were in such a 
position, if I had the misfortune of 
loving one of those convicts, he 
might rely on my exertions to obtain 
his pardon, and to use every means 
in my power to that end. But, as to 
sharing his lot and following him to 
Siberia, no, my dear marquis, I 
frankly acknowledge that is a proof 
of devoted affection I feel wholly in- 
capable of.” 

Another form at this moment 
passed before the marquis’ mental 
vision, beside which the beauty ac- 
tually before him paled, and slightly 
modified the lively admiration with 
which he regarded her. 

“ Well,” said he, after a moment’s 
reflection, “I know one of these 
convicts for whom a woman—a 
young lady of about your age—is 
ready to give a still greater proof of 
devotion than the Princess , for 
she is not his wife. She is only— 
his betrothed, and wishes to marry 
him on purpose to share his fate.” 

“That is something entirely origi- 
nal,” said Vera. 

“To do that,” pursued Adelardi, 
“she has a double favor to obtain, 
and is coming to St. Petersburg for 
that purpose. -She will be here to- 
morrow, or, at the latest, in a few 
days. I have been commissioned to 
solicit for her an audience of the em- 
press. Can I do so through your in- 
strumentality ?” 
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“Certainly. All these requests 
pass through my hands, and none 
have been rejected. But this is 
really the most singular case that has 
occurred.” She drew her tablets 
and a pencil from her pocket. “ The 
name of your protégée ?” said she. 

Adelardi hesitated an_ instant, 
then, noting a little anxiously the ef- 
fect produced, said: 

“ Her name is—Fleurange d’ Yves,” 
He was relieved to hear the maid of 
honor say, after carefully writing 
down the name: 

“ Fleurange! that is a very singu- 
lar name, and one I never heard be- 
fore. To-morrow,” continued she, 
rising, and returning the tablets to 
her pocket, “‘ before noon you shall 
have areply. A revoir, Monsieur le 
Marquis.” 

As she gave him her hand, she 
added in a low tone: “I thank you 
for all your information, and will en- 
deavor to avail myself of it. If you 
see Count George, tell him—but no, 
tell him nothing. If by the merest 
chance I succeed, it will be time 
enough then to tell him what he 
owes to my efforts. If I do not— 
it will be better for him to remain ig- 
norant of my failure.” 

The Marquis Adelardi returned 
home greatly preoccupied, and ab- 
sently took up two letters lying on 
the table. But after opening them, 
he successively read them with equal 
interest. First, he looked at one of 
the signatures: “Clement Dorn- 
thal? He is the cousin who accompa- 
nies the fair traveller. They have 
arrived, then.—Well, the end of the 
drama is approaching: we must all 
endeavor to play our parts with pru- 
dence. Mine is not the easiest!” 

He opened the other note, and 
hastily ran over it. “Thursday! I 
shall see him on Thursday at two 
o'clock. Poor George! it will be a 
sad meeting, in spite of the news 
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I have to 
him.” 

He had the satisfaction of learning 
by this note that, thanks to the pow- 
erful influence brought to bear on 
the occasion, he would be permitted 
to pass an hour with the prisoner 
every day during the week that yet 
remained before the sad train of 
exiles would set forth. 

“ Poor George!” he again repeat- 
ed. “Can it be he has really come 
to this ?——But who knows what may 
yet take place? If the proverb, 
‘What woman wills, God wills,’ is 
true, all hope is not lost, for here are 


surprise and console 
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two women evidently with the will to 
aid him, and energetic enough to 
overrule the most adverse destiny. 
Two—doubtless one too many, and 
I have been rather bold to risk a 
fearful collision. But things have 
come to such a point that they can 
hardly be worse. If the fair Vera 
succeeds, it is George’s affair to get 
out of the complication of gratitude 
to her who has saved him, and the one 
ready to follow him. But if she fails, 
as seems only too probable, then the 
case will be very simple: our charm- 
ing heroine will have no rival to 
fear.” 


LIV, 


After the succession of disagree- 
able surprises Mademoiselle Jose- 
phine had experienced during her 
painful journey, another of a differ- 
ent nature, but the greatest of all, 
awaited her at the end. Her imagi- 
nation, we are aware, never furnished 
her with anything beyond the strict- 
est necessity. It was only with diffi- 
culty she succeeded in. comprehend- 
ing that her dear Gabrielle had de- 
cided to marry a stranger condemned 
to the galleys, and this inconceivable 
idea seemed to have penetrated her 
mind to the exclusion of all others. 
She was going to join a prisoner, and 
from the day of her departure from 
Heidelberg she looked upon herself 
as on the way toa dungeon. When 
therefore she heard the words, “ We 
have arrived!” and their sledge pass- 
ed under the arch of an immense 
porte cochére, she shivered with fear. 
It was, consequently, with a sort of 
stupefaction she found herself in a 
brilliantly lighted vestibule, whence a 
broad staircase led to a fine long 
gallery opening into one salon after 
another, at the end of which our 
travellers were ushered into a dining- 
room, where supper was awaiting 


them of a quality to which mademoi- 
selle was quite as unaccustomed as to 
the splendor with which it was served. 
She looked around with mute sur- 
prise, hardly daring touch the dishes 
before her, and looking at her two 
companions with an interrogative ex- 
pression of the greatest perplexity. 
But they both seemed affected and 
preoccupied to such a degree as not 
to notice what was passing around 
them, and mademoiselle, faithful to 
her habits, forbore questioning them 
for the moment. 

The repast was made in silence; 
after which Clement wrote a note 
which she heard him ask a valet to 
send to MZ. le Marquis. Then the 
two ladies were conducted to the 
apartments prepared for them. 
Fleurange embraced her companion 
and wished her good-night, and 
Mademoiselle Josephine was left 
alone in a chamber surpassing any 
she had ever seen, with large mirrors 
around her, in which for the first time 
in her life she saw herself from head 
to foot. There was also a bed @ dal- 
daguin which she scarcely dared 
think destined for her modest person, 
but in which at length she extended 
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herself with a respect that for a long 
time troubled her repose. Never 
had the excellent Josephine found 
herself so completely out of her ele- 
ment. She wondered if it was really 
herself beneath those curtains of silk, 
and, when at last she fell asleep, it 
was to dream that Gabrielle, splen- 
didly apparelled, was mounting a 
throne, and she, Mademoiselle Jose- 
phine, arrayed in a similar manner, 
was at her side. Her disturbed 
slumbers were not of long duration. 
Before day she was up, and impatient- 
ly waiting for the hour when she 
could leave her fine chamber and 
sally forth to explore this strange 
dwelling which the night before 
seemed so much like a fairy palace. 
This impression was not lessened 
by the light of day. The rooms were 
_feally splendid, and furnished with 
the taste the Princess Catherine 
everywhere displayed, and which was 
-as carefully consulted in the house 
~where she only spent three months 
of the year, as in her palace at Flor- 
ence, which she made her home, 
Mademoiselle went from one room 
to another in a state of continually 
increasing admiration, and, while thus 
walking about, she found everywhere 
the same mild temperature, which 
seemed something marvellous, for all 
the doors were open, and not only 
were there no fires to be seen, but 
‘no glass or even sashes in the win- 
‘lows. Apparently there was noth- 
ing to screen her from the frosty 
air without—freezing indeed, for on 
their arrival at St. Petersburg the 
thermometer was down to fifteen or 
sixteen degrees, and yet—what was 
the secret of this wonderful fact? 
She was not cold in the least, though 
the sight of the large windows made 
her shiver, and she only ventured to 
stand at a distance and look at the 
view without. 
She beheld a vast plain covered 
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with snow, with carriage-ways in 
every direction, bordered with branch- 
es of fir. Vehicles of all kinds were 
crossing to and fro. Yonder was a 
succession of vast buildings, and 
farther off were the gloomy walls of 
a fortress flanked by a church whose 
gilded spire glittered in the winter 
sun—a sun radiant, but without 
warmth; which imparted a dazzling 
brilliancy to the snow, but whose 
deceptive light, far from alleviating 
the severity of the season, was, on the 
contrary, the surest sign of its merci- 
less rigor. 

While thus admiring and wonder- 
ing at everything, Mademoiselle 
came to the last salon of the exji/ade, 
where, before one of the large win- 
dows, she perceived Fleurange mo- 
tionless and absorbed in such pro- 
found reverie that she did not notice 
her approach. 

“ Ah! Gabrielle, here you are! 
God be praised! I was lost, but 
no longer feel so, now I have found 
you. But, for pity’s sake! what are 
you doing at that open window ?” 

At this, Fleurange turned around 
with a smile. ‘Open! my dear mad- 
emoiselle ? We should not be alive 
long, clad as we are.” 

“T really do not understand why 
I do not feel the cold, and yet—” 

Fleurange motioned for her to 
approach (for the old lady still kept 
at a respectful distance from the 
dangerous openings), and made her 
touch the thick glass, one pane of 
which composed the window—a lux- 
ury at that time peculiar to St. Pe- 
tersburg, and which often deceived 
eyes more experienced than those 
of the simple Josephine. Reassured, 
but more and more amazed, she re- 
mained beside Fleurange at the win- 
dow, profiting by the occasion to ask 
all the questions hitherto repressed. 
Everything was gradually explained 
to her, and she comprehended that 
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this magnificent house belonged to 
Count George’s mother. 

« And he?” she ventured to say 
when Fleurange had answered all 
the questions,—“ he, Gabrielle, where 
is he ?” 

“He!” repeated Fleurange, as a 
flush rose to her cheeks and her eyes 
filled with tears—“he is there: 
there, mademoiselle, within the walls 
of the fortress before us !” 

Poor Josephine started with sur- 
prise. “Pardon me!” said she. 
“Jf I had known that, I should not 
have mentioned him.” 

“ Why, mademoiselle ?—The sight 
of those walls does not make me 
afraid! On the contrary, I long to 
enter them. I long to leave all this 
splendor which separates me from 
him as it did before! O my dear 
friend ! you must not pity me the day 
I am united to him !” 

The language of passion always 
had a strange effect on this elderly 
maiden, but she only allowed herself 
to reply meekly : 

“ Well, my dear child, we will not 
pity you! It is Clement and I who 
will need pity when that day comes, 
and you must not be vexed if—” 
And in spite of herself, great tears 
filled her eyes, which she promptly 
wiped away. 

She remained silent for some 
moments, then spoke of something 
else, feeling if. she resumed the 
subject it would speedily lead to an 
explosion of grief which she resolved 
to restrain that she might not afflict 
her young friend. 

“« What wide plain is that between 
the quay and the fortress ?” she soon 
continued. 

“ That is the Neva,” replied Fleur- 
ange, smiling. 

“ The Neva ?” 

“ Yes, the river that runs through 
the city.” 

“The river?” repeated Mademoi- 
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selle Josephine. “Come, Gabrielle, 
I know I am very ignorant of every- 
thing relating to foreign countries, 
but still, not to such a degree as to 
believe that. A river!—when I see 
with my own eyes hundreds of 
carriages on it, sledges and chariots 
of all kinds, going in every direction, 
and houses and sheds!—And what 
are those two great mountains I see 
yonder ?” 

“They are ice-hills, such as they 
have in Russia, mademoiselle, and 
which were imitated in wood three 
years ago at Paris. Do you remem- 
ber? I am told these are only 
erected temporarily during the car- 
nival.” 

“Very well; but what you have 
said does not prove that to be the 
river, and that you are right.” 

“It seems incredible, I know, but 
everything we see there now will 
disappear in the spring, leaving only 
a broad stream between that fine 
granite quay and the fortress. But 
I confess I can scarcely realize it 
myself, never having seen it.” 

Clement now appeared. He look- 
ed pale and disposed to be silent, 
and gave every indication of having 
passed a no less restless night than 
Mademoiselle Josephine, though for 
a different reason. After exchanging 
some words with his companions, his 
eyes glanced over the broad river, 
and, like those of Fleurange, fastened 
on the gloomy walls of the fortress. 
It was a strange chance that led 
them all there precisely opposite. 
Clement gazed at the place with 
despair, jealousy, and horror, but 
still was unable to turn his eyes. 
away. 

“ There, then, is the end,” thought 
he; “for her, the end desired: for 
me, the grave of my youth! Yes, 
when she once enters those walls, all 
will be at an end for me, were I to 
live beyond the usual period. My 
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life will be ended at twenty years of 
age !”— 

These reflections and others of the 
same nature were not calculated to 
make Clement very agreeable that 
morning. He was not only serious, 
which often happened, but, contrary 
to his habit, he was gloomy and 
taciturn. Their breakfast was de- 
spatched in silence, after which it 
was only by a great effort he gradu- 
ally succeeded in regaining his usual 
manner. 

“Cousin Gabrielle,” said he then, 
“I appear morose this morning, I 
am aware, and I beg your pardon. 
But I am only sad, I assure you— 
sad in view of what is approaching. 
This is pardonable, I hope,” con- 
tinued he, taking Mademoiselle Jo- 
sephine’s hand; “ you will not re- 
quire us, will you, to leave you with- 
out regret ?” 

“That is what I said to her a 
moment ago,” said poor Josephine, 
wiping away her tears. “She says 
she is happy; that she longs to be 
there,” casting a glance across the 
river. ‘We only desire her happi- 
ness, I am sure; but then for us—” 

“ Yes,” said Clement, with a sad 
smile of bitterness, “for us the few 
days to come will not be very happy, 
and we really have reason to be sad. 
As for me, Gabrielle, I also regret 
those just ended; for in this new 
sphere my 7é/ is at an end. Iam 
now to be for ever deprived of the 
pleasure of being useful to you in 
any way.” 

He was still speaking when the 
Marquis Adelardi was announced ; 
and he hastily rose. 

“Stay, Clement,” said Fleurange 
eagerly—“ stay. I wish this excellent 
friend to become acquainted with 
you.” 

“T also wish to make his acquaint- 
ance, but not now. ‘Tell him that 
to-morrow, yes, to-morrow morning— 
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or even this evening, if he will receive 
me, I will call at his residence. Do 
not detain me now.” 

And before the marquis appeared 
he was gone. He felt he should be 
de trop at this interview of such deep 
import to Fleurange, for such it was, 
To see George’s friend once more, 
his confidential friend—him who at 
this solemn period had become the 
intermediary authorized by his mo- 
ther !—There was great reason to be 
agitated at sucha thought. Besides, 
Adelardi had always inspired her 
with sympathy and confidence, and 
in this new sphere she realized how 
beneficial his experience would be, 
for Clement was right in saying he 
could no longer be of any use. He 
was as ignorant as she of the habits 
and usages of the court. And yet, 
to obey the Princess Catherine’s in- 
structions, her first object must be to 
obtain an audience of the empress— 
a formidable prospect, which fright- 
ened her a thousand times more than 
all that afterwards awaited her. She 
therefore received the marquis with 
such childlike confidence as to re- 
double the regard he had always felt 
for her. There was the same beauty, 
the same simplicity about her, and, 
above all, the charm most attractive 
to eyes as d/asés as his—of resem- 
bling no one else in the world! The 
extraordinary courage she showed 
herself capable of made him appre- 
ciate the more that which she mani- 
fested in separating from George, 
and revealed to him the whole extent 
of the sacrifice then made with so 
much firmness. 

The mission confided to Adelardi 
assumed, therefore, a graver aspect in 
his eyes than before, and he was for 
an instant tempted to reproach him- 
self for having, the night previous, 
invoked the aid of a rival in George’s 
behalf, who might prove an enemy 
to the charming girl before him. On 
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all accounts, however, he could not 
regret this last effort for his friend’s 
welfare. In case Vera failed, and by 
chance was afterwards tempted to 
display any ill-will at another’s per- 
forming an act of devotedness she 
declared herself incapable of, he had 
taken some precautions to defeat her, 
and flattered himself the favor would 
be obtained before she discovered by 
whom it was implored. 

Meanwhile, the maid of honor was 
punctual, The marquis had already 
received her reply and now placed it 
in his young fric..d’s hands. 

“Your request is granted: Made- 
moiselle Fleurange d’Yves will be re- 
ceived by her majesty on Thursday, 
at two o'clock. oo. 

“The day after to-morrow !” said 
Fleurange with emotion, Then, 
blushing as she continued: “ But 


how happens it that the name which 
Ihave not borne for so long occurs 


in this note ?” 

“[t is yours, is it not?” replied 
the marquis evasively. 

“Yes, it ismine, but” she stopped. 
A particular remembrance was now 
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associated with the name of Fleur- 
ange. Noone had called her so but 
George for more than three years, 
And the day for ever graven on her 
memory, he told her he should keep 
that name for himself—himself alone. 
She regretted to find it here written 
by a strange hand, and felt an invol- 
untary contraction of the heart. 

“I should have preferred the re- 
quest made in the name I generally 
bear.” 

“ Pardon me. I am to blame in 
this,” said Adelardi. “I supposed it 
a matter of indifference. I thought 
the name of Fleurange would par- 
ticularly attract the attention of her 
whose favor you seek, and remain 
more surely in her memory.” 

This was merely an _ excuse 
which occurred to him in reply to 
a question he had not anticipated. 
His real motive was to conceal from 
the maid of honor another name per- 
haps more familiar, and which might 
be connected in her mind with some 
prejudice injurious to the success of 
the petition of which she was the in- 
termediary. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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“ We serve God by climbing up to 
heaven from virtue to virtue; we 
serve Satan by descending into hell 
from vice to vice.” —S. Bonaventura. 

He who reflects upon death has 
already cut short the evil habit of 
talkativeness; and he who has re- 
ceived the gift of inward and spiritual 
tears, shuns it as he would fire.—S. 
Fohn Climacus. 

Spiritual blessings attained 
much prayer and labor are solid and 
durable.—/did. 


by ° 


The first degree of interior peace is 
to banish from us all the noise and 
commotion created by the passions, 
which disturb the profound tranquil- 
lity of the heart. The last and most 
excellent degree is to stand in no 
fear of this disturbance, and to be 
perfectly insensible to its excitement. 
—lbid. , 

The heart of the meek is the throne 
on which the Lord reposes.—J¢id. 

The day will belong to him who is 
first in possession.—J/bid. 
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INTERVIEW OF 


THREE EMPERORS. 


BY M. ADOLPHE DECHAMPS, MIN. D’ETAT 


FROM LA REVUE GENERALE DE BRUXELLES. 


My Dear Friend: You ques- 
tion me about the events which dur- 
ing the past two years have been sub- 
verting Europe, and you in parti- 
cular ask me what I think of the 
meeting of the three emperors at 
Berlin, and of the policy of von 
Bismarck. 

Your first inquiry is too general 
for me to take up in a letter which I 
wish to avoid making too long, but 
in a work which I am writing at 
present I will endeavor to do so to 
the extent of my ability, About the 
year 1849, I went to work on an 
Etude sur la France, out of which, 
during the second Empire, I put forth 
three separate publications.* In 
these I followed the course of Napo- 
leon III., both in the successes and in 
the blunders which brought about his 
fall; and now in the midst of the 
obscurity of general politics which 
thickens more and more from day to 
day, and wherein the attentive ob- 
server perceives more sinister flashes 
than gleams of sunshine, I am about 
to complete the main work which 
I began more than twenty years ago. 

In 1859, I sent my first publica- 
tion on the Second Empire to the 
aged Prince von Metternich, who hon- 
ored me with his friendship, and asked 
him for his views about the condition 
of Europe, which was then on the eve 
of being profoundly changed by the 
war in Italy. 


*In 1859, Le Second Empire; in 1860, La 
France, [ Autriche et TAngleterre; in 1865, 
France ef [ Allemagne. 


The following is an extract from 
the interesting reply which I receiy- 
ed from him only a short time before 
his death: “After having been a 
witness and spectator of the catastro- 
phes which burst forth between the 
years 1789 and 1795, in the latter one 
I made my first entry into the higher 
walks of the political world, and 1801 
was the first year of my diplomatic 
career. I consequently cannot be in 
ignorance of anything that has taken 
place since the two remote epochs 
above mentioned. Now, am I 
thereby in advance of other liv- 
ing men? Can I consider my- 
self capable of drawing up a prog- 
nostication of what will happen even 
so far only as regards the most im- 
mediate future? Certainly not! 
But, nevertheless, one thing I know 
I can do, I can venture to affirm 
that not during the course of the 
last seven decades has there been a 
single moment when the elements 
which make up social existence have 
found themselves plunged in so gen- 
eral a struggle as they are now.” 

Since the prince thus wrote 
me, we have had the campaign 
of Italy against Austria in 1859; 
the war in Germany’ which 
ended in Sadowa; the civil war in 
the United States of N. A.; the co- 
lossal war of 1870; the astounding 
fall of the second French Empire ; 
the rule of the Commune, and the 
conflagration in Paris; a Republican 
government in France; the _ set- 
ting up of the Empire of Germany ; 
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the Italian Revolution in Rome, 
which keeps the Pope a captive in 
the Vatican and all the church in 
mourning ; we have had Spain con- 
tended for by three dynasties and 
a prey to anarchy and civil war; and 
we have a socialistic revolution stir- 
ring up everywhere the laboring 
masses and unsettling the deepest 
foundations of the society of our day ! 

What would old Prince von Met- 
ternich say if, having before him the 
immense upheaving of which we are 
witnesses, he could be now called 
upon to reply to the general inquiry 
which you have put to me? He 
would decline giving an opinion ; he 
would refuse to make any predic- 
tions; he would confine himself to 
the expression of deeper fears, be- 
cause of the general and formidable 
struggle now raging between all the 
elements which make up the very 
life of society. I will do just as he 
would, and for a hundredfold more 
reasons than he could have. I feel, 
as do all those who have any politi- 
cal instinct, that decisive and dread- 
fullevents are drawing nigh ; though 
I cannot yet distinctly perceive them, 
I feel them, as one does the approach 
of a storm, from the heaviness of the 
air before seeing the lightning flash 
or hearing the thunder roll. 

I lay aside, then, your general in- 
quiry, and take up the second one, 
which is more precise, and which re- 
lates to the meeting at Berlin and to 
the policy of von Bismarck. 

It is almost needless for me to 
mention that, retired as I have been 
for a long time from politics, any opi- 
nions which I may express are mere- 
ly individual ones, that I alone am 
responsible for them, and that nobody 
can claim a right to extend that re- 
sponsibility to my friends, and still less 
to the political party which I have 
had the honor of serving. I make 
this express reservation. 


Three Emperors. 
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What is, then, the meaning, the 
character, and the bearing of the 
meeting of the three emperors? Is 
it a congress? Is it an alliance ? 

It is neither one nor the other, and 
this has been carefully proclaimed. 
It is not an European congress, since 
England and France were not pres- 
ent at it, the one having been left 
aside, and the other naturally exclud- 
ed. It is not a congress, since no 
treaty will sanction its views and re- 
sults. But, besides, Prince von Bis- 
marck wants neither congress nor 
treaty. He attached great importance 
to signing the treaty of Prague alone 
with Austria and the treaty of Frank- 
fort alone with France; he refused, 
with a certain hauteur, to allow any 
interference of the other European 
powers in those treaties, although they 
brought about a fundamental change 
in the status and equilibrium of Eu- 
rope. 

In times past, after a great war, 
Europe has always intervened through 
a solemn congress in which it dicta- 
ted the terms of a general peace, 
thereby securing for it solidity and 
duration. Thus the treaty of West- 
phalia brought with it its consequent 
peace, the treaty of Vienna the peace 
of 1815, and more recently the treaty 
of the Congress of Paris in 1856 fol- 
lowed upon the war in the Crimea. 
Heretofore Europe has been subject 
to a system of equilibrium: Bismarck 
has done away with the latter, and 
broken up the former. 

But he perceived the danger of 
this attitude and this situation, Ger- 
many had vanquished Austria, crush- 
ed France, and had won European 
supremacy, but she stood alone. 
Austria, forced out first from Italy, 
afterwards from Germany, could not, 
without feeling a deep and natural 
jealousy, see the German Empire rise 
to the first rank while she sank to the 
second. Russia cannot see the Ger- 
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man Empire extend from the Dan- 
ube to the Baltic, and overtop the 
Slavic Empire, without becoming also 
jealous, England cannot look upon 
this state of things, which leaves her 
nothing to do but to keep quiet and 
silent, without feeling somewhat as 
Austria and Russia do. There is felt, 
then, at St. Petersburg, as at Vienna, 
and perhaps at London, an invincible 
distrust of the predominance of Ger- 
many and of the rupture, for her be- 
nefit, of the equilibrium of Europe. 
There are deep and opposing interests 
which are incompatible with a true 
alliance between the three emperors, 
and, albeit they have at Berlin shaken 
hands, toasted, and fraternally em- 
braced one another and exchanged 
certain general ideas, they have not 
allied themselves on settled political 
views, 

M. von Bismarck has himself pretty 
accurately defined the meeting at 
Berlin: “ It is of importance that no 
one should suppose that the meeting 
of the three emperors has for its ob- 
ject any special political projects. 
Beyond a _ doubt, this meeting 
amounts to a signal recognition of 
the new German Empire, but no poli- 
tical design has directed it.” 

It amounts to this or very nearly 
this; M. von Bismarck wanted neither 
a congress nor a treaty, nor did he 
seek an alliance which was impossible 
of attainment just now; but he was 
determined to put an end to his pre- 
sent isolation, and he sought in parti- 
cular to cut short the dream of retali- 
ation in which France might indulge 
from a hoped-for alliance with Russia 
or with Austria. 

The government of Berlin has in 
the meeting of the three emperors 
sought two and perhaps three ends: I. 
To bring about the recognition of the 
German Empire by the two great 
military powers of the North, and in 
that way deprive France of all hope 
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of finding an ally, with a view to war, 
either at St. Petersburg or at Vienna, 
II. To discourage at the same time 
the particularism * of Bavaria and of 
South Germany, which has always 
looked for a support in the direction 
of Vienna. The third end may be 
to disarm the resistance of Catholics 
to the absurd and odious persecutions 
organized against them, by intimating 
to them that their cause has been 
abandoned by the Apostolic Empe- 
ror, the head of the House of Haps- 
burg. 

The remarkable letter published in 
Der Wanderer of Vienna, under the 
heading of “The Order of Battle,” 
sets forth very cleverly each of these 
two hopes aforesaid of the Berlin dip- 
lomats. 

“ Those diplomats,” says Der IWan- 
derer, “are rather barefacedly mak- 
ing game of Austria’s good-nature. 
They calculate that this good-nature 
will have the effect of paralyzing two 
(as M. von Bismarck considers 
them) implacable enemies cf the em- 
pire, but heretofore friends of the 
Hapsburg dynasty ; I mean the parti- 
cularism cf the minor states and the 
Catholic opposition, ‘Thanks to the 
house of Austria,’ say they, ‘we are 
going to disarm those reptiles, and 
pull out their venomous fangs.’ At 
the same time, those diplomats do not 
conceal their joy (premature, I hope) 
at what they call the Canossat of 
Berlin and the retaliation of Olmutz. 
‘We will get the old seal of the 
empire’ (I quote their words tex- 
tually) ‘affixed to our heritage by 
the House of Austria.’ ” 

It would seem, then, that the Em- 
peror of Austria, by appearing at Ber- 


* Particularism here means the tendency and 
policy on the part of Bavaria and the Southern 
States of Germany to resist absorption of their 
autonomy in certain matters by Prussia.— Traxs- 
lator. 

+ The town where Henry IV., of Germany, 
performed a penance imposed by Pope Gregory 
VIL—Trans. 
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lin, meant to say to particularism and 
perhaps to the Catholic body: You 
need no longer count on me. And 
the Emperor of Russia went there to 
offer a toast to the German army 
and to signify to France: Do not 
count on any alliance with me for a 
war hereafter. 

This would indeed be the crown- 
ing of M. von Bismarck’s policy. 
Since the two great wars against Aus- 
tria and against France which by 
their prodigious results assuredly 
far surpassed his hopes and _previ- 
sions, he has but one solicitude and 
one thought—to isolate France, to 
secure her military and political im- 
potence, to file down the old lion’s 
teeth and to muzzle him. 

To this end, he needed strong and 
impenetrable frontiers, which he got 
by the acquisition of Alsace and 
Lorraine. Prince von Bismarck 
cannot fail to perceive that the an- 
nexation of these two provinces to 
Germany constitutes for it, in a po- 
litical point of view, a source of weak- 
ness rather than of strength; that it 
is an additional embarrassment to 
the difficulties following the organiza- 
tion of German unity ; that Alsace and 
Lorraine will be, for a long time to 
come, another bleeding Poland on the 
flanks of the new empire; neverthe- 
less, the conquest of these two prov- 
inces seemed to him, in a military 
point of view, indispensable as a first 
material guarantee against the possi- 
bility of retaliation on the part of 
France. By the possession of those 
provinces, he turns against France 
the formidable triple line of de- 
fence of the Meuse, the Moselle, and 
the Vosges; at Strasbourg and at 
Metz he holds the strategical keys of 
France; these two strongholds are, so 
to speak, iron gates of which the bolts 
are kept at Berlin. The other Rhenish 
frontiers are defended by the armed 
neutrality of Holland, Belgium, Lux- 
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emburg, and Switzerland. Seat- 
ed behind its impassable frontiers, 
and relying upon its powerful mili- 
tary organization and the remem- 
brance of its recent triumphs, the 
German Empire appears perfectly 
secure from attack. 

But even all this was not enough 
for Prince von Bismarck. He has 
just been repeating the policy which 
turned out so well for him in the war 
of 1866 against Austria. Then, 
through the guilty and senseless con- 
nivance of Napoleon IIL., he allied 
himself to Italy ; he compelled Ads- 
tria to divide her forces, to have two 
armies, one at Verona, the other in 
Bohemia—which was making sure 
beforehand of the defeat of Austria. 
M. von Bismarck has just begun 
a second time this skilful manceu- 
vre. He has formed an _ offen- 
sive and defensive alliance with 
Italy which owes its political life to 
France, and repays the boon by 
treachery. By means of this alli- 
ance he would compel France, in the 
event of a war, to have an army of 
the Alps and an army of the. Rhine, 
which would be equivalent to certain 
defeat. 

Any war of retaliation is conse- 
quently for a long time to come ren- 
dered impossible. 

There would be left to France only 
one resource, and that a distant one, 
viz., an alliance with a great military 
power, such as Austria, or, in particu- 
lar, Russia, whose secret jealousies 
she would turn to her account. 

3ut such an alliance presupposes 
France raised up, in a political, mili- 
tary, and moral sense, from her pres- 
ent ruin, and in possession of a settled 
government, stable within and in- 
fluential without. Can -a republic, 
even a conservative one, and even if 
it always had at its head as capable a 
statesman as M. Thiers, so raise 
France? Can a republic which is a 
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good enough raft to take refuge on for 
a while, a so to speak narrow bed, 
which will do for France, wounded 
and ailing, to lie on during the period 
of convaiescence—can it, in a country 
which lacks manly habits and histori- 
cal institutions, unite enough solidity, 
security, wise liberty, strength, and 
grandeur to become the ally of so 
great an empire as Russia? To my 
mind, the idea of an alliance between 
a French republic and one of the two 
empires of the North against the Ger- 
man Empire is one of those impossi- 
bilities which need but to be asserted, 
not to be argued. If France could 
succeed in reuniting the separated 
links of her history, in reconciling her 
present with her past, if she were to 
again become a traditional, represen- 
tative, and free monarchy, one holding 
itself equidistant from the abuses of 
the old régime and the errors of the 
Revolution—oh! then her situation 
would indeed be changed, and great 
alliances at present impossible might 
become possible soon _ thereafter. 
But such alliances would not have 
for their object never-ending retalia- 
tions and new wars; they would 
bear their fruits through social peace, 
through the restoration of authority 
and order, and through that true, pru- 
dent, and measured liberty which, 
now that they have it not, they talk 
so much about. The greatness of 
France depends less on the extent of 
her frontiers than on her political, 
social, and religious renovation. 

It is because M. von Bismarck 
understands perfectly that an alliance 
between one of the great military 
empires of the North and republican 
France is a chimerical project, that he 
encourages the adherents of the repub- 
lic at Versailles to sustain their work. 

Anyhow, M. von Bismarck, having 
in view the nature of contingencies, 
has sought to shut France out from 
hopes or temptations in this direction ; 
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after, having in her folly dreamt ot 
getting a frontier on the Rhine, she has 
wretchedly lost, through the folly of 
her emperor, her eastern frontier; 
after, having sworn to tear in pieces 
the treaty of 1815, to which she had 
submitted with detestation, she has 
had to sign at Frankfort the treaty in 
virtue of which she was invaded and 
dismembered. 

The new Empire of Germany, rest- 
ing on its formidable army, protect- 
ed by impenetrable frontiers, certain 
of an alliance with Italy which ren- 
ders the undertaking of war against it 
almost impossible for France, sus- 
tained by the official friendship of 
Austria and of Russia, compels 
France to be resigned and peace- 
ful; condemns her to political and 
military impotence, or, what may 
sound better, to walk in the ways 
of prudence. M. Thiers, in words 
which the French press has publish- 
ed, has recently made a resolute pro- 
fession of this policy of prudence, by 
proclaiming that he desires peace— 
peace to build up and fructify; and 
that France, at all events, will not 
seek to break it. 

When, from the balcony of the Im- 
perial Palace at Berlin, it is proclaim- 
ed that the object and result of the 
meeting of three emperors is to 
sanction the state guo of Europe, 
and to consolidate a general peace, 
we believe that they mean what they 
prociaim; but what is the significa- 
tion of the proclamation? Why, 
that they have thereby accepted the 
actual state of things which -has 
grown out of the recent wars; thatis 
to say, the European supremacy of 
the German Empire, founded on 
the powerlessness or the cautious 
prudence of France; and that they 
think to have extinguished the centre 
of combustion from which the fire- 
brand of war might be again hurled 
over Europe. 
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This is assuredly a clever policy, one 
in which Prince von Bismarck might 
allow himself to take a certain pride. 

But in this serene sky there is one 
dark cloud, and we may well suppose 
that this cloud has disturbed the 
optimism of the diplomats assembled 
at Berlin. This cloud is that dreaded 
unknown future when France will be 
no longer governed by M. Thiers. 

Salvation is not to come to France 
from the republic; in France there 
is neither a republic nor a monarchy ; 
the forces which tend to a monarchy 
are disunited, and consequently pow- 
erless, and those which tend to a re- 
public are still more divided ; the na- 
tion is living under an administration 
ad interim ,; there isan absence of set- 
tled government and settled institu- 
tions, and an impossibility of estab- 
lishing either, because of the wide 
divisions of irreconcilable parties, of 
anarchy in principles and ideas. The 
salvation of France for the time be- 
ing is one man, a leader whose hand is 
pliable, firm, and commanding enough 
to hold political parties in submission 
and keep down the rivalries which 
would give France over to another 
civil war. M. Thiers believes that 
any present attempt to set up a mo- 
narchy would light up a civil war; 
while the conviction of the majority 
of the Assembly at Versailles is just 
as strong that, if the republic lasts, 
this civil war will break out on the 
morrow of the day when France will 
have lost M. Thiers. Probably both 
are right ; it is rather to the condi- 
tion itself of France than to the men 
that lead her that this lamentable 
state of affairs is to be attributed 
which finds its expression in the gov- 
ernment of a provisional republic 
having nothing to look forward to 
in the future but unfathomable dark- 
ness and mystery. 

M. Thiers is the embodiment of the 
conservative republic, which will last 
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just so long as he lives, and I desire 
that his needed dictatorship be pro- 
longed for a long while yet; but can 
we reasonably entertain such a hope ? 
He has undertaken the admirable 
work of saving France; he has in 
Paris fought and won the great bat- 
tle against anarchy; he has carried 
the loans through, reorganized the 
army and finances of France; he is 
pushing forward the evacuation of 
her territory ; he maintains order. All 
this is very fine and grand; he is in- 
deed acting the part of the saviour 
of his country ; but let him not seek 
to do more; let him not be ambitious 
to become the founder of a govern- 
ment; let him rather be content 
with merely playing the first part at 
the head of affairs. 

I thoroughly appreciate the work 
M. Thiers is engaged in; he directs 
his policy by the light of present 
events,.the only ones he can control; 
he is going through the reparative pe- 
riod, but whatis he preparing ? What 
is he founding for the future? What 
heritage will he leave after him, and 
who will be his heir? Such are the 
questions which must come up to every 
reflecting mind, and in particular to 
his, so remarkably clear, perspica- 
cious, and penetrating. 

The weak side of his policy is that 
it leaves France on a political ‘¢erra 
incognita. ‘The creation of a few ad- 
ditional institutions will not suffice to 
raise France out of the provisional 
status in which she lies since her fall ; 
I mean such as a vice-presidency, 
the establishing of a lower house, all 
which would be adding shadows to 
shadows. It would never amount to 
anything more than an administra- 
tion ad interim, and a period of ex- 
pectation of a definite, stable, regular 
government having influence abroad, 
such an one as France feels that she 
does not but should possess, The 
question for M. Thiers, as well as for 
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France and for Europe, remains the 
same: What is being prepared, what 
will the future bring ? 

As we know the tree by its fruits, 
so do we judge a policy by its results, 
and so will M. Thiers be judged. 

If he leaves after him the heritage 
of a traditional and representative 
monarchy, or if, like a second Wash- 
ington, he leaves as his successor to 
France a second John Adams or 
Thomas Jefferson who will enter up- 
on the work of consolidating a re- 
public really conservative, free, Chris- 
tian, and powerful, he will indeed be 
a great man; but, if he is to be fol- 
lowed in power by a Gambetta who 
will be the predecessor of the socialist 
commune of Paris, he will, notwith- 
standing the immense services he has 
rendered, be severely judged by his- 
tory. No one assuredly ought to 
understand this better than he. 

Is the second President of the 
fourth or fifth French Republic to be 
a now unforeseen Jefferson or a Gam- 
betta ? 

Such is the dreaded question now 
before us. These threatening even- 
tualities have doubtless been atten- 
tively considered at the conference in 
Berlin. M. von Bismarck may have 
developed thereat the political plan 
which I have endeavored to analyze, 
and which has for its object the 
founding of the peace of Europe on 
France’s inability to undertake an- 
other war; but revolutionary and de- 


magogical France, bearing incen- 
diarism from Paris to Madrid, to 


Rome, and perhaps elsewhere, must 
be opposed in some other way than 
by the establishment of impenetrable 
frontiers and the formation of al- 
liances; and on these other means 
of opposition the three emperors 
must have seriously conferred at 
Berlin, and I doubt much whether 
waging war against the Catholic 
Church has seemed to them the 
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best way to avert the danger afore- 
said. 


Il. 


I have sought in this letter to set 
forth the character and import of the 
meeting at Berlin, and to show the 
policy which Prince von Bismarck 
has endeavored to inaugurate there. 
I have not been eaves-dropping at 
the doors of the chambers in which 
the three emperors and their chan- 
cellors held their deliberations; but 
there is no difficulty in conjecturing 
what was talked about, and, I may 
add, what was thought therein. 

We must not overestimate the im- 
portance of these conversations ; the 
meeting at Berlin will no more bring 
about positive results for the solution 
of pending questions in Europe than 
did the numerous interviews which 
Napoleon III. had with the Emperor 
of Austria, the ministers of Great 
Britain, and the czar. As we have 
stated before, it is not a congress; it 
forms no alliances, and no treaty de- 
termining the new European equili- 
brium will come out of it. What M. 
von Bismarck wished particularly to 
bring about was the presence of the 
two emperors with their counsellors 
in the capital of the new empire. 
Their mere presence signified, in the 
eyes of the prince chancellor : 

The recognition of the German 
Empire ; the sanction of the treaties 
of Prague and Frankfort, which were 
to form the basis of the new equili- 
brium of Europe. 

The impossibility for Franc to find 
a powerful ally that would enable her 
to attempt a war of retaliation. 

On the part of Austria, the aban- 
donment of all idea of returning to 
her old German policy, and the re- 
pudiation of all connivance with the 
particularistic resistance of the lesser 
states of Germany. 

I will presently examine whether 
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the presence at Berlin of the head of 
the dynasty of Hapsburg signifies also 
the repudiation of the Catholic move- 
ment which the persecutions directed 
against the church have stirred up 
throughout entire Germany. 

Assuredly this policy of M. von 
Bismarck shows, I will not say grand- 
eur, but skill and audacity; and it 
has been crowned by wonderful suc- 
When I saw Prince von 
Bismarck raise Prussia, that a few 
years ago could hardly rank among 
the great powers, to the height of the 
Empire of Germany through the 
victories of 1866 and 1871 — when 
I contemplated these astounding re- 
sults, 1 was for a moment tempted to 
consider him as a great minister, as 
one of the rare successors of Riche- 
lieu or of Stein. 

I was the more inclined to this 
judgment because, as a Belgian, I 
was grateful for the honest and upright 
policy which he had followed as 
regards Napoleon III. before the 
last war. There is no longer any 
room for doubt, now that the diplo- 
matic documents are known, that 
Napoleon III., in order to redeem 
the unpardonable blunder which he 
had committed by favoring the war 
of 1861 between Prussia and Austria, 
endeavored to obtain in Luxemburg 
and in Belgium the compensations 
which he considered needful for him 
in view of the aggrandizement of 
Prussia. We know-about the rough 
draft of the Benedetti treaty, which 
no amount of equivocation and timid 
denial can do away with. 

I had, in my work published in 
1865, clearly denounced the plot; 
and from the Belgian tribune, because 


cess. 


I had pointed out these perils to its’ 


government, I have been called a 

political visionary and almost a trai- 

tor to my country. Subsequent 

events have justified my allegations, 

and now every one knows that the 
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dangers which we ran for a time 
were more real, nearer at hand, and 
greater than even I imagined them 
to be. 

The war of 1870 was the conse- 
quence of the refusal of the govern- 
ment of Berlin to yield to the guilty 
covetousness of Napoleon III. I 
ascribe the honor of the former to M. 
von Bismarck and to the integrity 
of William IV. I had _ proclaimed 
the existence of two eminent perils: 
a diplomatic peril, viz., an alliance of 
France with Prussia, of which Bel- 
gium would have been the stakes 
and the victim; the chance of a war 
between those two nations, in which 
France might have been victorious. 
We have, almost by a miracle, es- 
caped those two perils; through the 
war of 1870, Belgium has been pre- 
served from diplomatic conspiracies, 
and as a Belgian I can never for- 
get it. * 


*In the work, published in 1865, which pro- 
cured me the honor of being made the subject of a 
parliamentary debate, I had dwelt upon the two- 
fold danger to be feared, whether trom an alli- 
ance which might reopen the Belgian question, 
or from a war on our frontiers, it might be, on 
our invaded territory. I advised appeasing our 
political discords, the better to resist this double 
peril. ‘This sums up in a few words the purport 
of my pamphlet. 

My adversaries in the tribune and in the press 
denied the existence of these dangers which they 
asserted were merely imaginary; they charged 
me with having got up a sham Belgian question, 
and with having, in that way, spread the know- 
ledge of it abroad. 

‘* With what have I charged the Honorable M. 
de Champs?” said M, Dolez. “It is with having 
pretended that our nationality was environed by 
perils, and that a Belgian question was on foot 
in which our independence might be taken away 
from us.” 

M. Frére-Orban ridiculed in a pleasant way 
my forebodings. He said that I was “‘a lookout 
man who, in his tower, descries that which no one 
else can possibly see, . . . who imagines that he 
has discovered that which nobody had seen be- 
fore. To-day,” he added, ** when there is xothing, 
absolutely nothing, of a nature to cause uneasiness. 
to the country, we are told, in consequence of 
a party scheme: Let us hold our tongues and 
appease our discords, The liberal party must, 
in order to save Belgium from a danger which 
does not exist, cease resisting the pretensions of 
the clerical party.” 

Well, what does M. Frére-Orban think now? 
While he, as minister, was uttering in the tri- 
bune the above quieting and optimist state- 
ments, M. Benedetti had entered with M. vow 
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Belgium, since the late war, finds 
herself in a new position which has 
not attracted the attention it de- 
serves. 

Belgium, for a long time back covet- 
ed by France, particularly by France 
under the Empire and under the Re- 
public, had, above all, to fear an alli- 
ance between France and Prussia, 
which latter might sacrifice her to 
the political combinations growing 
out of such an alliance. That is what 
Napoleon III. attempted in the 
Benedetti negotiation, and it was this 
peril which before the recent war 
alarmed my patriotism. 

Now this peril has vanished. An 


alliance between the German Em- 

pire and France is now put off 

for a long time. But there is an- 
D> 


other motive still more powerful, and 
which constitutes our complete se- 
curity, which is this: that the exist- 
ence of a neutral and strong Belgium 
thas become henceforward for the 
German Empire a necessity of the 
highest order. the govern- 
ment of Berlin has thought it indis- 
pensable for strategic purposes to 
hold. Metz and the lines of the Meuse 
and of the Vosges, it cannot allow, 
under any consideration, indepen- 
dent Belgium to disappear and France 
to occupy that territory of Belgium 
which is watered by the Meuse and the 
Scheldt. Our neutrality protects the 
Rhine on the side of the gap between 
the Sambre and the Meuse, but can af- 
ford this protecticn only provided our 
neutrality is politically and militarily 
strong to such an extent as our finan- 
cial resources will warrant. 

Our neutrality, in order to be one 


Since 


Bismarck into a parley, the subject of which 
was the Belgian question. This was the diplo- 
matic peril. The other peril has been clearly re- 
vealed to usafier Sedan. General de Wimpfen 
has stated to General Chazal that the question 
of invading or nor the territory of Belgium had 
been earnestly discussed at Sedan. This would 
have been bringing the war en our violated 
soil. 
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of the supports of the peace of Eu- 
rope, must be ever an honest one; it 
must stand as a barrier against ag. 
gression whether from the east or 
from the south; it must be hostile to 
no power. On the other hand, it is 
plain that, in order to fill this position 
of barrier and . guarantee, Belgium 
must remain always armed and able 
to ‘repel an attack at the outset; 
otherwise, she would become political- 
ly useless, and, in the event of a war, 
the occupation of her territory would 
follow as the fatal result of 
omission. 


such 


This was true before the late war, 
and on this point my views have not 
changed; but, since the new Euro- 
pean situation created by the war, 
this truth is twice as plain, and our 
duties to Europe have increased two- 
fold. It is important that all our po- 
litical men, without distinction of 
party, and that the entire nation, un- 
derstand well the position to which 
we have been brought 
events. 

Far from being hostile to the Ger- 
man Empire, | find in it a new 
guarantee for the independence of 
my country. Our neutrality now 
rests on all the powers and on all the 
it had 
become a habit, after the advent of 


by recent 


treaties that have been made: 


the Napoleonic Empire, to consider 
England as the special protector of 
our national independence, but now 
that Germany has a particular and 
powerful interest in that independ- 
ence, instead of one special support 
only, we now have two. 

It is proper that I should make this 
statement, as I am about to submit M. 
von Bismarck’s policy to a severe cri- 
ticism. In this page of history which 
I have been rapidly writing, I have 
not been wanting in praise; and, if 
these lines are ever read by M. von 
Bismarck, he cannot complain of the 
appreciation which I have so far ex- 
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pressed of his policy. In the pages 
that follow, I shall not spare criti- 
cism. Much as I have admired the 
policy which prepared the war, in 
equal degree does my mind fail to 
comprehend the policy followed at 
Berlin since the peace, and which ap- 
pears to me to be a perfect antithesis 
of the former one. 

This latter policy appears to me 
so incomprehensible that I ask my- 
self whether Prince von Bismarck, 
instead of being a political genius like 
Stein, is ‘not entering upon the path 
of error in which Napoleon III. 
came to his ruin. 

Napoleon III. has also been the 
ruler of Europe; the second Empire 
for many years enjoyed preponderance 
in Europe, and might have retained 
it much longer but for the accumu- 
lated blunders imperial policy. 
Napoleon III., who had begun his 
reign isolated from other monarchs, 
and to whom the appellation of my 
cousin had been disdainfully denied, 
found himself, immediately after the 
in the Crimea and after the 
Congress of Paris, at the head of a 
great Western alliance formed with 
England and Austria and by isola- 
ting 


of 


war 


Russia and annulling Prussia. 
He had reached the zenith of power 
in Europe; he had a star in which 
he and every one besides believed ; 
kings and emperors came to Fontaine- 
bleau and to the Tuileries to pay 
their court to the parvenu sovereign 
who had been transformed into a 
Louis XIV., just as has happened at 
Berlin. 

When I saw Napoleon III., at the 
summit of such a situation, break 
with his own hands, like a hot-brain- 
ed child, this magnificent Western 
alliance to which he was_ indebt- 
ed for his high fortune; conspire 
at the Congress of Paris with M. de 
Cavour to bring about that fatal 
war in Italy against Austria which 
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was the first cause of his disasters; 
turn out of the straight path of con- 
servative principles which he had 
sworn to: follow, and then lose him- 
self in the tortuous and obscure ways 
of revolution, my judgment of him 
was definitively made. A man who 
could commit such a folly was neither 
a statesman nor a political genius ; he 
was merely a lucky adventurer who 
had been helped on and spoiled by 
events, but who did not know enough 
to turn them to account, 

It was just then, in 1859, on the 
eve of the war in Italy, that I wrote 
my first work on Le Second Empire, 
in which I did not hesitate to predict 
that this war, no matter how much 
glory it might make for the emperor, 
would nevertheless amount to a po- 
litical defeat which would lead to the 
fall of the Empire. “ The heads of 
even the wisest men,” I said, “are 
liable to turn when they have reach- 
ed such an elevation as he has ar- 
rived at.” And I selected as the epi- 
graph of my work, the words which 
old Prince von Metternich had ut- 
tered when speaking of the extreme 
good-fortune of the Emperor of the 
French: “ He is successful,” said the 
prince to me ; “he has excellent cards 
in his hands, and he plays his game 
well, but he will be lost as a revolu- 
tionary emperor on the Italian reef.” 
This remarkable prediction, made 
long before the war ih Italy, has 
been verified to the letter, and my 
book, written in 1859, was merely a 
commentary upon it which subse- 
quent events have confirmed. 

M. von Bismarck is also at the 
acme of his triumph ; he is presiding 
at his Congress of Paris. Behold 
Prussia, which but a few years ago 
had hardly any voice in the councils 
of Europe, now become the German 
Empire, and behold the Emperor of 
Germany getting the czar and the 
Emperor Francis Joseph to sanction 
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at Berlin his victories, his conquests, 
and his political supremacy, by leav- 
ing France isolated, and making of 
no account England, which had kept 
herself aloof in her policy of forbear- 
ance. 

Well, I do not hesitate to select 
this hour of triumph, when M, von 
Bismarck’s policy has been crowned 
at Berlin, in the midst of festivities 
the splendor of which is talked of far 
and wide, to predict its failure in the 
end if he does not change it. My rea- 
son for asserting this in presence of 
a state of things so contrary to my 
prediction is that M. von Bismarck 
is committing one of those blunders, 
I dare not say one of those political 
follies, which astonish reason, and 
which form the premises of a syllo- 
gism having for its conclusion an in- 
evitable failure. The blunder is pre- 
cisely similar to that perpetrated by 
Napoleon III., who, in consequence 
of having allied himself with revolu- 
tionary Italy, was led from Mexico 
to Sadowa, and from Sedan to Chisel- 
hurst. ‘This blunder on the part of 
M. von Bismarck, and of which he 
will yet repent, is his alliance with 
revolutionary Italy, which drags him 
int> a war against the Catholic 
Church, which has always proved fa- 
tal to those who have attempted it, 
and which destroys the work of Ger- 
msn unity which he had associa- 
ted with his name. The epigraph 
of my work on Le Second Empire, 
borrowed from Prince von Metter- 
nich, might serve for this letter as 
well, if applied to the Emperor of 
Germany and his chancellor; if the 
head of the dynasty of the Hohen- 
zollerns continues in the path of revo- 
lution in which M. von Bismarck has 
led. him, “ he will also perish, like the 
revolutionary emperor on the Italian 
reef,” 

Is it rashness on my part to point 
out to Prince von Bismarck and to the 
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German Emperor the Tarpeian rock 
so nigh to the capitol to which they 
have ascended? Am I unjust towards 
the prince chancellor ? 

No one had a higher opinion of 
his political merit than I, and in ap- 
preciating, as I have done in this 
letter, his astounding successes, I 
have not been sparing of praise nor in- 
deed of admiration. If, then, I am 
compelled to draw a comparison 
between Napoleon III. and him, and 
to measure by the blunder commit- 
ted by the Emperor of the French in 
1859 that which he is now commit- 
ting, I must ask his pardon, for I 
make a great difference between those 
two contemporary personages. In 
the same degree that Napoleon III. 
was irresolute, beset by somnolent 
indolence and continual hesitation, 
so does, on the other hand, Prince von 
Bismarck know how to show a te- 
nacious persistence and audacity in 


the carrying out of his designs; but 
this very tenacity may be a source of 
additional danger, if he enters upon 
a road which leads to an abyss; he 
will go forward in it quicker and 


more irremediably than another 
would, because he knows neither how 
to stop nor to draw back, 

Let us, then, study the policy of M. 
von Bismarck. 

And, in the first place, without 
wishing in the least to belittle the 
share which evidently belongs to him 
in the triumphs of Prussia, we must, 
nevertheless, admit that another im- 
portant share falls to Count von 
Moltke, the greatest warrior of our 
day; and an equally considerable part 
is due to the blunders of his adver- 
saries, Austria and Imperial France. 

If, for example, Napoleon III. had 
not betrayed Austria in 1866 by al- 
lowing and favoring the alliance be- 
tween Prussia and Italy, a war 
against Austria would have been im- 
possible, and the victory of Sadowa 
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would not have taken place; the 
senseless war of 1870, which grew 
out of the victory of Sadowa, would 
have been without either cause or 
pretext ; France would be now erect, 
Austria would have maintained its 
influential position in Germany, and 
the German Empire would not have 
been established for the profit of 
Prussian wzitarisme. 

With the foundation of German 
unity, of the German Empire, Na- 
poleon has had almost as much to do 
as M. von Bismarck. The great 
chancellor has found ready for him 
two instruments which he did not 
invent: the military genius of von 
Moltke, and the folly of Napoleon. 
To complete the expression of my 
thought, I will add that the German 
Emperor has only been, as he him- 
self proclaimed after his victories, a 
mere instrument in the hands of 
Divine Providence for the chastise- 
ment of France, France has been 
unfaithful to her past history, from 
which she has severed herself; she 
has been unfaithful to the monarchi- 
cal form of government which has 
rendered her glorious, and to the 
church which has made her great; 
she has lost, by a twofold apostasy, 
her political faith and her Catholic 
faith; she no longer possesses her 
institutions, which have been, one 
after the other, destroyed either by 
the old régime or by the Revolution ; 
she no longer knows how to restore 
the monarchy, the elements of which 
have been scattered in the tempests 
of revolution; she knows not how 
to keep up a republic of whtch 
she has neither the habits, the his- 
torical conditions, nor the conditions 
social and political; she is in that 
state through which nations, con- 
demned to perish, fall and decay, 
and out of which those nations which 
God wishes to save can get, only 
through punishment by fire or by 
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the sword. M. von Bismarck has 
been, and may become again, that 
fire and that sword; which may per- 
haps be an honor, but does not justify 
pride. 

The political work, then, which has 
produced the German Empire un- 
doubtedly deserves praise, and as- 
suredly does honor to the political 
merits of Prince von Bismarck, but 
does not facilitate the forming of a 
definitive judgment in his regard. 
It is in the work of peace that the 
statesman shows himself, and I must 
say it, that in this respect I do not 
find M. von Bismarck as great as 
events seemed to have made him out 
to be; just as he has been seen to be 
intelligent, fortunate, almost great 
during the period of warfare, so in 
like degree do I incline to consider 
him, in the period of present organi- 
zation, improvident and blind. 

This work of organization is a diffi- 
cult one; it requires wisdom and 
time. M. von Bismarck has re- 
course to precipitation, to force, and 
to wrath. 

German unity, inuring to the bene- 
fit of Prussia, could not, before the 
war of 1866, have been foreseen, 
When, in 1863, the Emperor of 
Austria made his triumphal entry in- 
to Frankfort, bearing in his hand 
federal reform, he was surrounded by 
all the princes of Germany. Prussia 
stood alone, abandoned by all Ger- 
many; and, if Napoleon had not fool- 
ishly thwarted the plans of the Em- 
peror Francis Joseph, the Emperor 
of Germany would have been crown- 
ed, not at Berlin, but at Vienna. 

After the war of 1866, Prusso- 
Germanic unitarism had not yet 
been accomplished. Saxony and 
the states of the South which had 
fought by the side of Austria were 
defeated; they submitted to, rather 
than accepted, the terms which 
Prussia forced on them as the con- 
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sequence of their defeat. Northern 
Germany was bounded by the Main, 
and the minor states ever felt them- 
selves drawn towards Vienna, their 
old centre of attraction. 

It was the war of 1870, declared 
by Napoleon against the whole of 
Germany, notwithstanding the patri- 
otic protest of M. Thiers, which all at 
once created this unity; this unity, 
which brought all the Germans to- 
gether under one flag, received thus 
the baptism of glory and of blood. 

But the Prusso-German unitarism, 
extemporized and rough-cast by the 
war, was not consolidated; many 
difficulties remained to be overcome. 

M. von Bismarck saw before him 
two formidable adversaries: the par- 
ticularism of the middle states, and 
socialist democracy, which claims to 
abolish unity for its own gain, by 
substituting the German Republic for 
the German Empire. 

Several symptoms go to show that 
the particularist movement, which 
had been stopped by the war, is re- 
viving, and certainly the hostile ac- 
tion directed against the Catholics 
assists powerfully towards giving it 
new life. The symptoms of the 
awakening of this movement are nu- 
merous; it is needless that I should 
erumerate them; they are perfectly 
known at Berlin, and have assuredly 
become aggravated since the reli- 
gious war undertaken by M. von 
Bismarck, 

The particularism ofthe states, then, 
is not dead, and red democracy is 
full of life. These are the two great 
difficulties which M. von Bismarck’s 
policy finds in its way. To these must 
be added a third one: the assimila- 
tion of the two conquered provinces, 
Alsace and Lorraine, so thoroughly 
French by the ties of history, of re- 
ligion, of habits, and of interests. 

To overcome these obstacles, to 
organize unity, the basis of the new 
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empire, to accomplish his great work, 
M. von Bismarck needs prudence, 
time, and the hand ofa true statesman, 

Now, what does the Prince von 
Bismarck do? To the three consi- 
derable existing obstacles he adds an- 
other one, greater and more dangerous 
than the former, a difficulty which 
did not exist, which he of his own 
accord created, which he wantonly 
got up, and which will crush him; I 
mean the religious difficulty, the bru- 
tal war, the veritable persecution 
which he is organizing against the 
Catholics. He had to fight against 
particularist opposition and _ radical 
opposition ; he himself, with deliber- 
ate purpose, needlessly and without 
reason, raises up a third one—the op- 
position of sixteen millions of Catho- 
lics united with their bishops ; that is 
to say, almost half of the new empire 
which he thus unsettles and, so to 
speak, dissolves with his own hand, 

Can anything be imagined more 
incomprehensible or more thorough- 
ly preposterous ? 


What end is M. von Bismarck 
pursuing? By what thought and 
what views is he guided? The 


prince chancellor is neither mad _ nor 
plind; he has given abundant evi- 
dence of this; and yet, is it not folly, 
is it not blindness, to thus throw, with- 
out any appreciable motive, and with 
a heart as light as that of M. Emile 
Ollivier, sixteen millions of Catholics, 
including all their clergy and all 
their bishops, into a resistance which 
will be all the more obstinate and 
formidable because it will derive its 
strength from the oppression of con- 
science, from the suppression of li- 
berty, the rending of the constitution, 
from the violation of justice and of 
rights ? I have put. these questions to 
eminent Germans of all parties, but 
have never got clear and satisfactory 
answers. 

The Catholic Germans behaved 
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admirably during the war; the Ba- 
yariazn, Westphalian, and Rhenish 
troops were everywhere foremost 
under fire and in earning honor and 
glory. The priests and _ religious, 
both men and women, have shown 
a heroic devotedness on the battle- 
fields, in the ambulances, and in the 
hospitals, so that M. Windthorst was 
enabled to say in the parliament at 
Berlin that many of those religious 
would go into exile wearing on their 
breasts the iron cross which they had 
earned during the last campaign.* 
The old antipathies against Prussia 
which prevailed along the Rhine and 
beyond the Main among Catholic 
populations were dying out; the 
establishment of religious liberty in 
Prussia on a more generous basis 
than in the lesser states had won the 
Catholics over to unity under Prus- 
sian hegemony ; and the illustrious 
Bishop of Mayence, Mgr. de Ketteler, 


inan address which made a great noise 
in Germany and throughout Europe, 
raised the standard of rallying and 
unity. 


The German Empire was conse- 
quently very near being established. 
M. von Bismarck stirs up a religious 
war which divides it in two and 
breaks it asunder. The war had 
brought together under the same flag 
Germans of all ,nationalities and ail 
religious beliefs. Should not, then, 
all manner of pains have been taken 
to keep them united in the mutual 
work of the organization of the 
empire? Should not the first 
thought of a politician, after having 
achieved such wonderful success, and 
having before him the obstacles 
which still remained to be overcome, 
have been to begin by establishing 
peace in religious matters ? 

* Priests and religious, men and women, num- 
bering together 1,909, have given corporeal and 


Spiritual attendance to 21,000 sick and wounded, 


and this only out of love for God and their neigh- 
bor. 
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But I must repeat the question, 
What did M. von Bismarck do? He 
repulses the Westphalians and people 
of the Rhine who had become recon- 
ciled; he revives in Bavaria and in 
the South that particularism which 
was dying out; and on the political 
grievance he grafts a religious one ; 
he doubles the obstacles of all kinds 
which lie in the way of his plans for 
Germanizing Alsace and Lorraine, so 
thoroughly French and Catholic; into 
their bleeding wounds he, as it were, 
introduces gangrene, by entering 
upon an unheard-of religious perse- 
cution, and without any pretext that 
he dare avow ; he compromises in the 
most serious manner the. work of 
unity, towards the founding of which 
he had aided so much; he acts as 
would the greatest adversary of that 
unity who could not contrive any 
better means for its destruction than 
to do just what Prince von Bismarck 
is doing—he drives into the ranks of 
opposition nearly half of the sound- 
est population of the empire; he sets 
against himself the two hundred mil- 
lion Catholics spread throughout the 
world, and who are everywhere pro- 
testing against his oppression; he 
will also turn against him the old 
conservatives, who have been deeply 
hurt by the enactment of the law in 
regard to schools, as well as all sin- 
cere friends of religious and politi- 
cal liberty, so audaciously ignored 
by him. These friends of liberty 
are becoming scarce; they main- 
tain, in the face of this odious vio- 
lation of their principles, a shame- 
ful silence which they will have to 
break, if they wish to avoid making 
liberalism synonymous with hypo- 
crisy. 

Have I erred in comparing the 
policy of M. von Bismarck with that 
of Napoleon III., and his present 
blunder with that committed by the 
ex-emperor when, after the Congress 
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of Paris, he broke up the splendid 
Western alliance ? 
When I endeavor to interpret M. 


_von Bismarck’s conduct, I can find 


but one motive which can serve for 
its explanation, and that is his alli- 
ance with Italy. That alliance, 
which he conceived necessary in order 


‘to keep the forces of France divided, 


and to render a war of retaliation im- 
possible, has drawn him into a fatal 
hostility against the Catholic Church. 

His ally, Victor Emanuel, has con- 
quered the Roman States by strata- 
gem and by violence ; he has usurp- 
ed in Rome the throne of the pon- 
tiff king, who among the monarchs of 
Europe possesses assuredly the most 
ancient and most venerated titles to 
sovereignty; he holds the Pope 
captive in the Vatican, until such time 
as he can compel him to set out on the 
road to exile; he deprives the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff of the church of that 
sovereignty on which his indepen- 
denee rests,and thus throws theuniver- 
sal church into alarm and mourning. 

This outrage against the church, 
perpetrated at Rome by the Italian 
government, has had its counterpart 
in Berlin. No doubt the condition 
which Victor Emanuel set upon alli- 
ance with him has been to make the 
(serman Empire enter into the vast 
plot got up against the independence 
and liberty of Catholicity. 

Well! without being a prophet, it 
is not difficult to predict that the 
Italian alliance will prove as fatal to 
the German Empire as it has been to 
the second Napoleonic Empire, and 
that on the Italian rock M. von Bis- 
marck’s work will be dashed to 
pieces, if he allows it to remain in 
the evil path in which it is now so 
deeply sunk. 


Ill. 


Prince Bismarck considers himself 
to be the successor of Stein, to whom 
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he has caused a statue to be erected, 
and whose great policy he claims 
that he is continuing. In this respect, 
he is profoundly mistaken ; and, very 
far from following that policy, he 
abandons and betrays it. 

Stein and all his school have, like 
Burke and Pitt, combated the princi 
ples of the French Revolution, 
French ideas had, at the close of the 
last century, invaded Germany, and 
the armies of the first Republic had 
no difficulty in conquering by their 
arms a country which they had be- 
fore overrun with their ideas. 

Baron von Stein, that restorer of 
the German Vaterland and liberty, 
was a mortal foe of the French 
Revolution. His mission and his 
work were to withdraw Germany 
from the fatal path into which, fol- 
lowing France, she had strayed, and 
to bring her back into the path laid 
out for her by her history. 

He could not save Prussia from the 
defeat at Jena, but he trained her, 
by his thorough and excellent re- 
forms, for revenge at Waterloo and 
Sedan. He it was who formed 
Scharnhorst, the organizer of military 
Prussia, and whose system Count von 
Moltke perfected; he, probably, who 
became the soul of the patriotic move- 
ment in 1813; he it was who, together 
with Scharnhorst, Stadion, and Ga- 
gern, gave to Germany that powerful 
impulse out of which came the great 
present situation; he it was who 
stood the distinguished protector of 
the German historical school, that 
real antithesis of the French revolu- 
tionary school, which former had as 
its influential organs Niebuhr, Eich- 
horn, Schlegel, Gérres, the two 
Grimms, de Savigny, etc., and which 
M. de Sybel represents still in our 
day. 

Stein was a conservative, a patriot, 
and a Christian. What he fought 
against in the French Revolution was 
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that philosophic and abstract method 
that France had adopted, destructive 
of all national tradition; that spirit 
of exclusive and narrow equality 
which influenced her course, and in 
the pursuit of which, according to 
M. de Tocqueville, she has lost liber- 
ty; that absolutism, whether in de- 
mocracy or in Czesarism, that oblitera- 
tion of the individual, that indiffer- 
ence to rights, that worship of brute 
force, that extinguishment of all local, 
provincial, and autonomous life, that 
exaggerated idea of the state, that 
oppression of religious liberty, of 
Christian teaching, and of the Catho- 
lic Church, all of which characterized 
the French Revolution. 

Stein wanted a Germany united, but 
federal, Christian, liberal, traditional, 
and historical; he wanted her, as 
Burke did England, to be the reverse 
of revolutionary France. 

Now, is it not Stein’s work, that 
Germany born of his reforming 
genius, that M. von Bismarck is 
destroying? The &deral national 
party, on which he leans, is merely a 
doctrinaire French party, anti-his- 
toric, ideological, and anti-religious, 
the harbinger of levelling and radical 
democracy ; a party which inclines 
to absolutism and Ceesarism, adores 
centralization, unconditional unifica- 
tion, and the omnipotence of the 
state, and which is the adversary of 
all proud and free consciences, and 
of any independent church. It is 
not the Protestant idea, but the Ma- 
sonic and Hegelian one which this 
party represents. 

Stein was a Christian, a conserva- 
tive, and a German; the Prince von 
Bismarck is sceptical, revolutionary, 
and belongs to the French school. 
Stein sought to found German unity 
on federal liberties, in the alliance of 
the church with. the school, and on 
peace between religious denomina- 
tions; M. von Bismarck overturns 
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that basis, substitutes in its place 
absolutist and Prussian unification, 
secularized teaching, and religious 
discord. 

It is surprising that, when in 
France the ideas which inspired the 
French Revolution have been aban- 
doned even by the most intelligent 
part of the school of liberalism; by 
such men as Tocqueville, Thierry, 
and Guizot, who are discouraged, and 
talk more openly of their disappoint- 
ments than of their hopes ; when M, 
Renan asserts that the French Rev- 
olution “is an experimental failure ”; 
when the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
through the pen of M. Montégut, 
proclaims “that the Revolution is 
politically bankrupt”; on the very 
morrow of the final miscarriage of 
that Revolution under its two forms 
of government, the Empire fallen at 
Sedan, and the social Republic fallen 
under the ruins of the Paris Com- 
mune—it is at that very time that 
Prince von Bismarck thinks it skilful 
and profound to import that French 
revolutionary system into Germany ! 
M. Kenan has cause for rejoicing ; 
he has given utterance to a wish 
which M. von Bismarck has set about 
to fulfil. “France,” he said, “need 
not be considered lost if we can 
believe that Germany will be in 
her turn drawn into that witches’ 
dance in which all our virtue has 
been lost.” 

To sum up: German unity, the 
great German Empire, which such an 
extraordinary concurrence of circum- 
stances had created, is being dissolv- 
ed and ruined by Prince von Bis- 
marck through the most incon- 
ceivable of political blunders, He 
throws sixteen millions of Catholics, 
once friendly to the Empire, into op- 
position to it; he gives a new food 
and new strength to the particularism 
of the Southern States, and to the 
Polonism of Posen ; he makes twofold 
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the difficulties of accomplishing the 
assimilation of Alsace and Lorraine; 
to political grievances he superadds 
religious grievances, far more to be 
dreaded than the former; he en- 
kindles an implacable religious war 
upon the ruins of that denomina- 
tional peace which King Frederic 
Wiiliam III. had happily established, 
and by aid of which the present em- 
peror and the empress Augusta had, 
in the opening period of their reign, 
won the hearts of the Catholics of 
the Rhine. To cover this blunder, 
M. von Bismarck enters into the 
Italian alliance which destroyed the 
second Napoleonic Empire, and will 
destroy the German Empire; and he 
abandons the historic German policy 
restored by Stein, to rush into the 
retinue of the national liberal party, 
into the paths of the French Revolu- 
tion, into that witches’ dance to which 
M. Renan refers; and he inoculates 
his own country with the poison 
which has killed France! 


IV. 


But there is one final consequence 
of the policy of Prince von Bismarck 
to which I wish to call attention, and 
which is not least in gravity. 

Austria, after having lost 
had, by the treaty of Prague, been 


Italy, 


excluded from Germany. Neverthe- 
less, the German Empire, under the 
hegemony of Prussia, had not been 
set up ; there existed only a Northern 
Germany, having the Main as its 
boundary ; the Southern States, and 
even Saxony, preserved a certain 
autonomy; and Austria might hope 
by a wise policy to draw little by 
little into the sphere of her influence 
and attraction those countries which 
had been accustomed to look upon 
Vienna as their political pole. 

The war of 1871 against France, 
which had united all the Germans 
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under one flag, established German 
unity and the German Empire. The 
boundaries of the Empire were moy- 
ed from the Main to the Danube, 
and all hope for Austria to regain her 
old German position was gone. 

Austria accepted this situation; 
the Emperor Francis Joseph and his 
two counsellors, Count von Beust and 
Count Andrassy, worked together to 
bring about a sincere reconciliation 
between Austria and the 
Empire. 

They gave up the idea of bringing 
back the Southern States into the 
circle of Austrian influence ; they 
feared, on the contrary, lest the Ger- 
man provinces of Austria, detaching 
themselves little by little from the 
weakened rule of the Hapsburgs, 
might be irresistibly drawn towards 
Berlin, the powerful and glorious 
centre of the German Vaterland. 

Those fears may at present be en- 
tirely set at rest. There has been a 
complete reversal in the position of 
things. The people, for the most part 
so Catholic, of the Tyrol, of Lower 
Austria, and of Bohemia, will lose all 
inclination to draw nearer to the Ger- 
man Empire, where a bitter persecu- 
tion is being waged against their re- 
ligious faith, The bonds which unite 
them to Austria will be drawn the 
tighter. On the other hand, wiil not 
the Catholics of the Rhine, of West- 
phalia, of Poland, of Suabia, of Fran- 
conia, of Wiirtemberg, of Bavaria, of 
Alsace, and of Lorraine, driven from 
the bosom of the German Empire, in 
which they are no longer citizens, but 
pariahs, be tempted to look again in 
the direction of Austria, the centre of 
their older sympathies? All Austria 
has to do is not to interfere; M. von 
Bismarck is working for her. 

The prince chancellor, notwith- 
standing the elated confidence which 
he has in his strength, has under- 
stood the danger of the situation. 


German 
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In order to change it, he had but 
one easy thing to do, and that was 
to modify his policy, to give up per- 
secuting the Catholics, to admit that 
he had gone astray, and to return to 
a calmer and wiser policy; but this 
he would not do; he has preferred to 
keep on, and to try to drag Austria 
into the same road. 

Last year, at Gastein, he tried to 
induce Count von Beust to join in 
the campaign which he wished to be- 
gin against the internationale rouge 
and the internationale noire, but the 
Emperor Francis Joseph baffled the 
attempt. The prince chancellor re- 
newed it the same year with the em- 
peror himself at Salzburg, but he 
failed a second time. 

Has he met with more success at 
Berlin, upon the occasion of the meet- 
ing of the three emperors ? Has he 
tried to get Russia and Austria to 
recognize not only the German Em- 
pire, but to sanction by their adhe- 
sion to it his home policy against 
“Romanism,” that is to say, against 
the Catholic Church, or has he at 
least succeeded in inducing the be- 
lief that he had not tried in vain ? 
Has he sought to drag them into the 
war which he is carrying on against 
the Jesuits, against the religious or- 
ders, against denominational liberty, 
against Catholic teaching, against 
the clergy and the bishops, until such 
time as he can make it break forth at 
Rome, by laying, in the next con- 
clave, an audacious and sacrilegious 
hand on the pontifical tiara ? 

We shall find this out before long. 
If Austria follows the policy of the 
centralist party of the German profes- 
sors at Vienna and at Prague, to which 
Count von Beust has already yielded 
too much, and which is identical 
with the policy of the xational liberal 
party of Berlin, she will have ad- 
vanced the interests of Prince von 
Bismarck, and not her own; she will 
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have labored for him and against 
herself; she will have turned aside 
the danger imminent to the German 
Empire through M. von Bismarck’s 
blunders, and of which the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire should have pro- 
fited; she will have, with her Azs- 
torical good-nature, served the views of 
Prussia to the detriment of her own; 
and Francis Joseph, the Apostolic 
Emperor, unfaithful to his traditions 
and to the arms of his house, will 
have made his policy subordinate to 
that of a Lutheran emperor ! 

I positively refuse to believe that 
any such result can come out of 
the interview at Berlin, albeit that 
our generation is accustomed to the 
realization of political impossibilities. 
I would fain persuade myself that, if 
the Prince von Bismarck has endeav- 
ored to draw Austria into his war 
against the Catholics and against 
Rome, he will have failed at Berlin 
as he did at Salzburg through the 
good sense of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph. 

v. 


The more I study M. von Bis- 
marck’s policy, the less I understand 
it. If he were a sectarian pietist, I 
could account to myself for the idea 
of perfecting the political and military 
unity of Germany by a religious 
unity, of creating a Protestant state : 
it would indeed be asorry Utopia, and 
to attempt it would be to make the 
mistake of being three centuries be- 
hind his time. 

But M. von Bismarck is neither 
a sectarian nor a fanatic; he is 
rather, I believe, a sceptic who has 
little care for religious controversies, 
and who probably understands very 
little about the question of the Papal 
Infallibility which he is wielding as a 
warlike weapon against the church, 
M. von Bismarck is a_ politician; 
politics he aims at and should be 
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busied in; his mission is to help 
found an empire and not a schism or 
asect. Now, it is the Empire, the 
political work, which he gravely com- 
promises by disturbing so profoundly 
through a denominational conflict 
the religious quiet which that work 
needed for its consolidation. In- 
stead of the German state founded on 
unity and general assent, it is the 
frotestant state founded on the deep- 
est and most incurable divisions that 
he seems to aim at creating. ‘There 
is no difficulty in predicting that he 
will lose the political unity in the 
pursuit of a religious unity which is 
but a chimerical and impossible an- 
achronism. 

This political course which the 
prince chancellor has inspired the 
Emperor William to follow, whose 
past one makes such a striking con- 
trast with it, is to me an insoluble 
enigma, and raises doubts in my mind 
of M. von Bismarck’s transcendent 
ability. 

I will nevertheless try to make out 
this political enigma, by studying the 
pretexts on which the government 
of Berlin relies to justify itself, the 
circumstances by which it has been 
enticed, and the temptation to which 
it has yielded. 

The pretext which it puts forward 
is the decision of the Vatican Coun- 
cil in regard to the authority of the 
Sovereign Pontiff in matters of doc- 
trine. 

The circumstances by which it was 
carried away are the Italian alliance 
abroad and the alliance with the za- 
tional liberal party at home. 

The éempiation that misleads it is 
the hope, fortunately disappointed, 
which the stand of the inopportun- 
ist bishops of Germany and of Aus- 
tria caused it to form, which stand 
the Berlin government had mistaken 
for a real dissent from doctrine, and 
destined to become the foundation 
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of a national church separated from 
Rome by that dissent. 

I cali the question of Papal Infal- 
libility a pretext, and, in fact, it is a 
groundless quarrel without any im- 
portance or earnest meaning. 

I am not called upon to enter here 
into a theological dissertation upon 
the dogma of the infallibility of the 
church and of its sovereign magis. 
tracy, etc. I refer my readers to the 
excellent works which have been 
published on the subject, and I trust 
to be excused for mentioning in par- 
ticular those written by my brother the 
Archbishop of Mechlin. 

1 will say but one word ex fassant 
onthe question. For every Catholic, 
there is no longer any open question. 
Before the council, discussion was 
allowable ; since the definition pro- 
claimed by an cecumenical council 
united to the Pope, all discussion is 
closed. 

Every one knows of the conversa- 
tion between a very intelligent lady 
of great faith and the Count de Mon- 
talembert, shortly before the death 
of that illustrious friend, in which she 
asked him what he would do if the 
council together with the Pope 
should define infallibility. “ Well, 1 
will quietly believe it,” replied the 
great orator, with the firm accent of 
the Christian who knows his cate- 
chism, and who recites his act of 
faith. 

In fact, no father nor doctor of 
the church, from Origen and S. Cy- 
prian down to S. Thomas and Bos- 
suet, no council, no theologian, no 
Catholic, has ever doubted the doc- 
trinal infallibility of the church. The 
controversy lay with the Gallicans, 
who claimed that the words of the 
Pope addressed to the church ex ca- 
thedré needed the assent of a coun- 
cil or of the church throughout the 
world to acquire the character of in- 
fallibility. 
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All the old Catholics of all the 
schools, Gallican even included, were 
agreed to accord to the definitions of a 
council united with the Pope, that is 
to say, the church, the divine privilege 
of infallibility set forth in Holy Scrip- 
tures and in all tradition. On this 
point Bossuet holds the same doctrine 
as Fénelon and Count de Maistre, 

Now, in the present instance we 
have a council united to the Pope, and 
no council, from that of Trent back to 
that of Niczea, has been more numer- 
ously attended, more solemn, freer, or 
more cecumenical, than that of the 
Vatican. To deny this is downright 
nonsense, in which those take refuge 
who seek to hide their apostasy from 
their own eyes. If the Council of 


the Vatican has not been cecumeni- 
cal and free, then manifestly no coun- 
cil in the past has ever been. 

To reject the doctrinal definition 
of the Council of the Vatican, in which 
the Sovereign Pontiff and the bishops 


of all the world, whether opportun- 
ist or inopportunist, have agreed, 
would undoubtedly be to abandon 
the church of Christ, and to renounce 
the Catholic faith ; it would be going 
beyond Gallicanism, which never 
thought of calling in question the de- 
cisions of a council united to a 
pope ; even beyond the Jansenism of 
Port Royal, which would perhaps 
have accepted the Bull of Innocent 
X. if sanctioned by a council; it 
would be going beyond 1682, back 
to Luther; that is to say, to open 
heresy, and to the entire abandon- 
ment of the church, our mother. 
How can M. D6llinger not see 
this? He who in 1832, at Munich, 
where the encyclical of Gregory XVI. 
reached M. de Lamennais, insisted 
with the latter, with all his force 
as a theologian, that he should sub- 
mit to the pontifical encyclical, 
which, in the doctor’s eyes, was 
binding on conscience, although no 
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council had adhered to it—how 
can he now, in his own case, re- 
sist the decisions of Pius IX. 
and the Council of the Vatican ? 
He who has written so many works 
of grave learning, and in particular 
that one on Zhe Church and the 
Churches, how comes it that he does 
not see that he is no longer in the 
church, and that he is seeking a 
shelter for his revolt in the smallest, 
the poorest, and the most dilapidat- 
ed of those churches of a day which, 
in the name of history, he has so 
severely condemned? How can he 
find himself at ease and his soul tran- 
quil in those ridiculous conventicles 
of Munich and of Cologne, by the 
side of Michelis, of Reinkens, Fried- 
rich, Schulte, the ex-abbé Michaud, 
the ex-father Hyacinthe, and sur- 
rounded by Jansenist and Anglican 
bishops, by Protestant and schis- 
matic ministers, by rationalists of all 
colors? How comes it that his faith 
and his learning are not shocked when 
brought into the midst of that con- 
fusion of doctrines and of tongues, 
and of ignorance of all kinds, which 
rendered the Congress of Cologne so 
notorious; that congress whereat 
the question was discussed “ of the 
reunion of the old Catholics with the 
other churches having affinity of 
faith,” which means with all the sects 
separated from Rome, to the exclu- 
sion of the great universal church of 
S. Augustine, S. Thomas, Pascal, 
Descartes, Bossuet, Fénelon, de Mais- 
tre, Lacordaire, of the eight hundred 
bishops of the council, and of the 
sainted Pontiff Pius IX.? Howcan 
he, a man of learning, a priest, ad- 
vanced in years, on the brink of eter- 
nity, prefer to put himself under the 
pastoral crook and the jurisdiction of 
the Jansenist Archbishop of Utrecht, 
or of a schismatic Armenian bishop, 
and fraternize with the Anglican bi- 
shops of Lincoln, Ely, and Maryland, 
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rather than remain an humble priest, 
but proud of that Catholic Apostolic 
and Roman Church whose admir- 
able unity bursts forth in the midst of 
the vast persecution which is being 
begun and prepared for her, and of 
which the Provost of Munich con- 
sents to be the guilty instrument ? 

This closes my parenthetical re- 
marks on Dr. Dollinger and the old 
Catholics, who are in reality merely 
old Jansenists and very old Protes- 
tants, and I come back to M. von 
Bismarck and to his policy. 

Prince von Bismarck ana the gov- 
ernments of Germany have ne occasion 
to trouble themselves about the ques- 
tion of settling whether iniallibility 
attaches to the Pope speaking ex 
cathedri, or to the Pope united to the 
council; these are all dogmatic 
with which they have no 
concern. ‘The pretext got up by 
politics for trespassing on the do- 
main of religious faith is the follow- 
ing: The politicians allege that the 
declaration of the council has con- 
ferred upon the Pope a wew authority, 
that this authority is adsolute and un- 
limited, and that this state of things 
affects the relations between the 
church and the state, which is thereby 
thrown upon its defence against pos- 

iple usurpation. The Emperor of 
Germany, in a conversation which 
he recently had at Ems with M. 
Contzen, the courageous Burgomas- 
ter of Aix-la-Chapelle, brought out 
this singular idea of the politicians 
when he alleged “that the church, 
by proclaiming the dogma of infalli- 
bility, had declared war to the state.” 

How can this be? In what re- 
spect does the question of the infalli- 
bility of the church touch the rela- 
tions between the church and the 
state P 

The declaration of the Vatican 
Council is not new; it belongs almost 
textually to the Council of Florence 
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when it proclaimed the faith which 
had existed for centuries; it jis 
ancient; all, or nearly all, the bish- 
ops at the late council were agreed, 
and are now all agreed, as to the 
ground of the doctrine; they were 
only divided on the question of op- 
portuneness, and Mgr. the Bishop of 
Orléans, in his pastoral letter of as- 
sent, declared that he has always 
professed the doctrine 
been proclaimed. 
Nothing, then, has been changed, 
and church and state remain in pre- 
cisely the same situation of reciprocal 
independence in their distinct spheres, 
and of harmony in their relations, in 
which they were before the council, 
Some either imagine, through most 
admirable ignorance, or hypocriti- 
cally make show of believing, that 
the pontifical infallibility isa personal 
privilege, in this sense, that it is con- 
ferred on a person who cannot err in 
anything, that the Pope is infallible 
in all that he says and in everything; 
that he could lay upon the faithful 
the obligation of believing any deci- 
sion that he might proclaim whether 
in the exclusive domain of science or 
in the exclusive domain of politics, 
Where faith is not at all involved. 
The object of infallibility is the 
doctrine of the faith and of the re- 
vealed law. ‘The church has the de- 
posit of revelation, of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and of tradition; the Pope is 
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its supreme guardian ; the evangeli- 
cal promise of infallibility is nothing 
else than the promise of /ide/ity in the 
custody of this sacred deposit! When 
the Pope or the council united to the 
Pope declares that a truth is contain- 
ed in the deposit of revelation, they 
do not invent matter, they repeat and 
discern; they do not create a new 
truth, they confirm an old one, and 
cause new light to beam from it. 
Infallibility is, then, not personal in 
the absurd sense in which the word 
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js used; neither is it absolute and 
without limits; its domain, which is 
that of faith and morals, is clearly 
marked out by the constitution of 
the Vatican Council. “ According to 
the perfectly clear text of the decree,” 
say the Prussian bishops who met at 
Fulda in 1871, “all allusion to the 
domain of politics is completely ex- 
cluded from the definition of this 
dogma.” His Eminence Cardinal 
Antonelli, in his despatch of the rgth 
of March, 1870, to the Nuncio at 
Paris, is even more.precise. “ Po- 
litical affairs belong,” he says, “ ac- 
cording to the order of God and the 
teachings of the church, to the pro- 
vince of the secular authority, wé¢hout 
any dependence whatever on any 
other,” 

But, as between the secular. power 
and the church, reiations are necessa- 
ry, these are settled by the two au- 
thorities through arrangements or 
concordats. 

I allow myself to call Prince von 
Bismarck’s attention to this point. 
Positive relations between the church 
and states have been settled by con- 
cordats only ; always, at all periods 
of history, the popes alone have ne- 
gotiated concordats with the states ; 
pontifical intallibility has absolutely 
no connecuon with concordats, and 
the Pope when he signs them does 
not speak ex cathedrd and as supreme 
doctor of the church. How, then, 
of the council 
have changed the relations between 
the church and governments, and how 
can the church, by proclaiming the 


can the declaration 


dogma of infailibility, be said to have 
declared war to the state ? 

It is, then, a mere matter of pre- 
text. In point of fact, it is the Ger- 
man Empire which is laying claim 
to absolute and unlimited power in 
the domain of religion as well as in 
the domain of politics; it examines 
and judges dogmas, intrudes itself 
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into ecclesiastical discipline ; it clos- 
es the priest’s mouth in his pulpit—by 
the lex Lutziana; it closes Catholic 
colleges and schools; it forbids re- 
ligious to preach, to hear confessions, 
and even to celebrate Mass; it for- 
bids the bishops to canonically ex- 
clude from the bosom of the church 
those who openly separate them- 
selves therefrom ; it banishes, for no 
crime, without trial and in bodies, 
the religious orders, in the same way 
that Louis XIV. (though he could 
give better reasons) drove the Hu- 
guenots from the soil of France; it 
favors schism, and aims at establish- 
ing anational church. It is, then, the 
German state which is declaring war 
to the church, and which is raising 
claim td political and religious infal- 
libility by founding a veritable civil 
theocracy. 

Let us put aside the pretext, which 
can in no wise serve either for the 
justification or for the explanation 
of the conduct of the government of 
Berlin, Let us examine the real 
motives which governed that con- 
duct, the circumstances by which the 
emperor was carried away, and the 
fatal temptations which deluded him. 


VI. 


Foremost among these reasons and 
temptations has been, as [ have said 
before, the alliance with Italy. It was 
the first cause, and was the signal for 
the sudden change which took place 
in the interior policy of the German 
Empire. This is evident from the 
fact that the political storm burst 
forth during the last session of Par- 
liament precisely upon the occasion 
of a paragraph in the draft of the 
address got up national 
liberal party, and which was a stone 
hurled at the papacy. This was 
taking place at Berlin at the very 
hour when the Italo-German alliance 
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had been concluded at Rome; the 
coincidence is striking, and proves 
that war against the Catholic Church 
and her head has been made a con- 
dition of this alliance. 

The next temptation, the second 
blunder of Prince von Bismarck, has 
been his exclusive alliance with the 
national liberal party, whose character 
I have defined above. This alliance 
with pseudo-liberalism is the corol- 
lary of his alliance with Italy; both 
rest within and without on the revo- 
lutionary and anti-Christian principle. 
War on Rome and the papacy has 
been the condition of the alliance 
with Italy; war on the Catholics in 
Germany has been the condition of 
the alliance with the national liberal 
party. 

Prince von Bismarck had, for sev- 
eral years, met a keen resistance to 
his plans from the national liberal 
party, while during the same period 
he found a support in the conserva- 
tive section of the Prussian chambers, 
with whom were joined the few Ca- 
tholics of note who happened to be 
members of them. 

To-day he turns away from this 
weakened but still powerful conserv- 
ative section, and he wages the bit- 
terest war against the centre section, 
which is made up of Catholics. 
These two sections watch over the 
deposit of old German traditions; 
they wish to preserve the federal and 
constitutional character of the Em- 
pire, to maintain the Christian and 
denominational character of the 
schools, and throughout the nation, 
religious peace. Latterly the con- 
servative section has become weak ; 
i: has yielded to M. von Bismarck’s 
policy; but sooner or later its tradi- 
tions will bring it to the side of the 
section of the centre, in order that 
both may unite in sustaining the his- 
toric principles of the Germanic race 
against the centralizing anti-religious 
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policy of the national liberal party, 
which represents above all else the 
idea of the French Revolution. 

The section of the centre, which, in 
1870, in point of numbers amounted 
in the parliament to but very lit- 
tle, has seen its power increase pro- 
portionately with the development 
of the pseudo-liberal party of cen- 
tralization, of omnipotence of the 
state, of political levelling, and of 
anti-Christian reaction. ‘The outrage 
committed on the papacy by the 
Italian government gave increased 
energy to the Catholic movement, 
and the section of the centre, which, 
at the time it was first organized, 
consisted of fifty members only, saw 
its numbers increase after the elec- 
tions to more than sixty, all united 
together by strong convictions; it 
can count to-day nearly eighty, and 
it is safe to predict that, unless the 
government sends into the interior, 
or into exile, or puts in prison the 
leaders of the Catholic movement, 
the party of the centre will, after the 
next elections, thanks to the war be- 
gun against the church, have gained 
a force of more than one hundred 
votes, which will thus counterbal- 
ance those of the national liberal 
party. 

It is this growing power of the 
party of the centre, the fruit of M. 
von Bismarck’s policy, which has im- 
pelled him to his policy of violence 
and anger against the Catholic 
Church; he means to make the 
clergy, the Jesuits, the religious or- 
ders, and the bishops pay for the po- 
litical loss of rest occasioned to him 
by this phalanx which is growing in- 
to a legion, and at whose head stand 
such powerful leaders as Reichens- 
perger, Mallinckrodt, and Windthorst. 
The eloquent words of these orators, 
as in former times those of O’Connell 
in England, and Montalembert in 
France, spread beyond the bound- 
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aries of Germany, to arouse and stir 
up everywhere all lovers of right, 
iustice, true liberty, and the church 
of Jesus Christ. 

‘The third temptation of the Ger- 
man government has been the stand 
taken in the Vatican Council by near- 
ly all the bishops of Germany and of 
Austria, These pious and learned 
prelates were all agreed, along with 
those of the entire world, as to the 
mere ground of the doctrine; all or 
nearly all were infallibilists ; Joseph- 
ism, Fébronianism, had been for a 
long time dying, if not dead; but 
these same bishops were nearly all in- 
opportunists. This M. von Bismarck 
misapprehended, he believed that 
there was, among the bishops in 
council, a real dissent as to doctrine; 
he imagined that the majority of the 
German and Austrian bishops would 
separate from Rome to follow M. 
Dollinger in the path of defection or of 
schism, through which he is moving 
tohis ruin. ‘The Italian alliance and 
the alliance with the national liberal 
party carried M. von Bismarck into 
hostile action against Rome; the dif- 
ference of opinion among the bishops 
on the question of the opportuneness 
of the decision by the council led 
him to hope that he would find 
there the elements for a Funist* 
and national church. 

In this he has been entirely mis- 
taken. “He had left the Holy 
Spirit out of his reckoning,” said re- 
cently to me a learned ecclesiastic of 
Berlin, and I add that he had also 
not reckoned on the faith and virtue 
of the episcopate. 

Observe what is going on and 
how the Catholic tide is rising and 
resisting. M.von Bismarck met at 


Sedan a splendid, courageous French 


*Referring to the very bitter attack on the 
definition of infallibility and the doings of the 
council which appeared about that time in pam- 
phlet form from a writer under the xom de 
plume of Janus.—Trans/ator, 
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army, which, badly led and crushed 
by the fire of the German artillery, 
was forced to capitulate; he will 
henceforth find in opposition to him 
the Catholic populations, with their 
clergy and their bishops at their 
head, who will rise, in the name of 
God and of the liberty of the church, 
who will resist and never surren- 
der. 

M. von Bismarck is about to have 
experience of what the Catholic bish- 
ops are and of what they can do. 
‘They will not conspire; they will 
not sow rebellion and revolution ; 
they will not join themselves to the 
red international party, but they will 
resist and will not yield. “In this. 
present sad condition of things,” said 
the bishops met together at Ful- 
da in April, 1872, “ we will fulfil our 
duty by not disturbing the peace be- 
tween the church and the state.” “ As 
Christians,” said the learned Bishop 
of Paderborn, in his touching address 
to the exiled Jesuits—“ as Christians, 
we can oppose neither force nor 
overt resistance to the measures of 
governmental authority. Albeit such 
measures seem to us iniquitous and 
unjustifiable, we may only meet 
them by that passive resistance which 
our divine Master Jesus Christ has 
taught us by his words and example ; 
that silence, calm and full of dignity ; 
that patience, tranquil and resigned, 
but abounding in hope; that loving 
prayer which heaps burning coals on 
the heads of our persecutors.” 

Such is the admirable language of 
the German bishops, as it fell from 
the lips of the Archbishop of Co- 
logne, Mgr. von Droste-Vischering, 
on the very day preceding that on 
which he was led captive by a guard 
of soldiers to the fortress of Minden. 
The calm and intrepid Bishop of 
Ermeland is deprived of his salary 
and injured in his authority; he is 
marked out for punishment, and he 
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awaits the coming of the soldiers 
with the fetters to bind him. 

I cannot recall the venerated name 
of Mer. Krementz without adding to 
it the illustrious one of Mgr. Mermil- 
lod, whom all Europe will continue to 
address as Bishop of Hebron and 
Geneva, despite that decision of the 
council of state which forbids him to 
exercise any function whatever, 
whether as bishop or as curate, and 
which cuts him off from all salary. 
Here, then, we have this repudlican 
and /iberal Switzerland suppressing 
the Jesuits and all cognate religious 
orders, the brothers of the schools, 
the sisters of charity ; closing semina- 
ries, as at Soleure, because the moral 
theology of S. Liguori was taught 
there; unseating bishops, as at Ge- 
neva; and the people that do these 
things are yet shameless enough to 
talk of liberty, while all the speech- 
makers of liberalism, whose _ hair 
stands erect at the mention of the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
and who dinned the world with their 
clamors in the young Mortara case, 
cannot find a single word of liberal- 
ity, not a single protest, not a single 
expression of indignation, to stigma- 
tize these unheard-of outrages against 
all liberties at once, and against all 
the rights of human conscience. 

I have just been adverting to the 
passive resistance of the bishops in 
Germany; but the lay movement, 
which is kept strictly within the law, 
is less passive, less resigned, and is 
somewhat inflamed by politics. The 
reaction the unwarranted 
persecution set on foot a year ago is 
breaking out everywhere. 


against 


A com- 
mittee of direction has been formed 
at Mainz, whose business is to cen- 
tralize the legal resistance of German 
Catholics for the defence of religious 
liberty thus threatened and assailed. 
This committee, in their address 
dated in July last, call upon the Ca- 
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tholics of Germany to a crusade in 
opposition to the aggressions of the 
government. “ We claim,” says this 
address, “for our creed that liberty 
and independence guaranteed to it 
by tke constitution; and under the de. 
vice, for God and our Country, we will 
fight to the last for the maintenance 
of our rights.” This address js 
signed by some of the most illustri- 
ous names of Germany, foremost 
among which I may mention thos 
of Count Felix de Lée, of Baron de 
Frankenberg, of Count C,. de Stol- 
berg, and of the Prince of Isen- 
burg. 

A numerous meeting of Catholics 
voted to send the Archbishop of Mu- 
nich an address praising him for his 
firmness and encouraging him in the 
contest which he is maintaining. At 
Breslau, a Catholic Congress has just 
assembled with great ¢c/at, All the 
Catholic men of note in Germany 
were present at it. Vent was therein 
given to the most energetic com- 
plaints and the most indignant pro- 
tests, resolutions of great firmness 
were adopted, a new impulse was 
given to all those associations which, 
like that of S. Boniface, of S. Charles 
Borromeo, and of Pius IX., have mul- 
tiplied on German soil works of 
teaching and of charity; powerful 
preparations were in this congress 
made for resistance, while confiding 
in their rights and in God. 

While the Catholic laity were thus 
meeting and organizing at Breslau 
and at Mainz, the bishops were 
quietly deliberating at Fulda, presided 
over by the Archbishop of Cologne, 
who is mindful of his illustrious pre- 
decessor, Clement Augustus, There, 
as the apostles of old in the cenaculum, 
they tarry in prayer, and they will 
come forth with a confidence and a 
courage such as have overcome ad- 
versaries far more powerful than the 
Prince von Bismarck 
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The old régime, before it died out, 
made trial of rebellion against the 
church, Frederick the Great wa 
certainly as able as M. von Bismarck ; 
he had the world at his feet, and the 
church in Germany, infected with the 
doctrines of Fébronius, was apparent- 
ly in the pangs of death. The last 
act recorded in history of the then 
three ecclesiastical electors of May- 
ence, Cologne, and Tréves had been 
to meet with the Archbishop of Salz- 
burg, Primate of Germany, for the 
purpose of drawing up the Punctua- 
tions of Ems (1786), which were a 
code of rebellion against the Holy 
See. What a contrast with the pre- 
sent assembling of the German bish- 
ops at Fulda! These servile Punctu- 
ations of Ems were beginning to be 
carried out, when the armies of the 
French Republic came down and in- 
flicted upon the authors of them the 
punishment they deserved. 

Every one knows about Pombal, 
Choiseul, and Charles III., who con- 
fined the Jesuits within certain terri- 
torial limits, drove them away, cast 
them into prison, or sent them into 
exile, pretty much in the same way as 
M. von Bismarck is doing. 

The power which did all this was 
swallowed up by the French Revolu- 
tion. 

This revolution, safanic, to use M. 
de Maistre’s term, out and out anti- 
Christian, as M. de Tocqueville calls 
it, in its turn drove out, exiled, put 
to death, whether in the massacre of 
September, the drownings of the 
Loire, by the axe of the guillotine or 
the dagger of ruffians, the priests, Je- 
suits, and religious whom the old 
régime had spared. 

But this sanguinary revolution 
went down in the slough of the Direc- 
tory, and Napoleon put an end to it. 

That extraordinary man perceived 
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that persecution wounds the hand 
which uses it; he sought to make 
peace with the church ; he reopened 
the churches, recalled the priests and 
the bishops, and signed the concor- 
dat. This was the great epoch of 
his reign: Ulm, Austerlitz, and Jena. 

But the potent emperor, intoxicated 
by glory and by pride, having become 
master of the world, thought he would 
be master of the church as well; his 
rule was over bodies, he sought to 
extend it over souls; which is the 
dream of all founders of empire. 
He stretched out his hand to the 
States of the Church, and annexed 
them to the French Empire; for 
which he was excommunicated by that 
gentle Pope Pius VII. He seized the 
pope, bore him away from Rome into 
exile at Savona and at Fontainebleau, 
and he found that under the lamb- 
like exterior of his victim there beat 
the heart of a lion. He summoned 
together the council of 1811, think- 
ing that it would be an easy matter 
to form a national church of which 
he would be Supreme Pontiff. 

This took place in 1811. The 
next year brought the campaign of 
1812, to be followed by the events 
of 1813 and 1814; Leipsic, Elba, 
Waterloo, and the rock of St. Helena 
last of all, 

There is another example nearer to 
our times, upon which I have looked 
as a witness, and which I submit for 
the meditations of the Emperor of 
Germany. 

King William I. of Orange fell 
into precisely the same blunder which 
William IV. is now repeating. He 
ruled over the beautiful kingdom of 
the Netherlands, so easy for him to 
maintain, and which through his 
mistakes was broken up. He, too, 
sought to constitute national unity 
through unity of language and of re- 
ligion. So he suppressed, in 1825, 
the Catholic schools and colleges in 
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Belgium, drove out the Jesuits and 
the brothers of the Christian schools, 
founded at Louvain the Philosophic 
College in which the clergy of the 
future national church were to be 
trained, violated the right to teach 
and of association, prosecuted the 
Bishop of Ghent, Mgr. de Broglie, 
got him condemned, and he was 
pilloried, in effigy, on a public square 
of Ghent, between two felons. This 
reckless and blind policy excited in 
Belgium a movement of resistance 
similar to that which we remark at 
the present moment in Germany. 
Five years later, in 1830, the Catho- 
lic liberal union was brought about, 
and every one knows the events to 
which it gave birth. 

This much is matter of history. 
‘The German persecution is a trial for 
the church and for Catholics, but it 
will also bear with it the salvation 
which a trial properly borne always 
brings. Two results will come out 
of this trial: the Catholic Church, 
which they mean to weaken or pros- 
trate, will, as always heretofore, come 
out of the contest more united and 
more powerful; Protestantism, in 
whose name the persecution is set on 
foot, will be mortally wounded by it, 
and will see its dissolution hastened ; 
pseudo-liberalism, which will have 
played the part of intolerance and 
persecution, will be unmasked, and 
all the friends of a prudent and sin- 
cere liberty will make their reconcilia- 
tion with the persecuted, one with that 
great Catholic Church, ever militant, 
ever attacked, sometimes a martyr, 
but which ever in the end comes out 
triumphant over these trials which 
temper her anew, purify her, and add 
to her greatness. The world will 
understand that in trials such as she 
is now going through in Germany 
she is fighting for the liberty of the 
conscience of the human race. 

Governments, and in particular 
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great empires founded on force, look 
upon the independence of the uni- 
versal church with feelings of jealousy 
and impatience ; the idea of a nation- 
al church has always been a favorite 
and a pleasing one with despotisms, 
because it promises them a servile in- 
strument to carry out their designs. 
But when the church is subject to 
the state, there can be no church. 
The high level of the consciences of 
the people sinks as freedom disap- 
pears. ‘The true and divine church 
can be contained within no bound- 
aries and in no nationality ; it is the 
spiritual kingdom of consciences and 
of souls; from the independence of 
the church, the independence of con- 
sciences and souls derives its life. If 
the church is under the yoke of the 
state, all consciences must suffer like 
subjection. The world will at last 
comprehend that national churches, 
that is, churches in subjection, can 
have only enslaved souls as followers, 
and that there can be no freedom 
for the conscience of man, except 
upon the sole condition of the in- 
dependence of a church, account- 
able, not to any human power, but 
to God. 

Will the persecution which has 
been begun be kept up with the same 
tenacity and violence which the 
Prince von Bismarck now displays ? 
I fear less from it for the church thar 
for himself and the German emperor, 
whose good sense, uprightness, and 
religious conscience must feel out of 
place in the midst of a policy so 
outrée, revolutionary, anti-Christian, 
and anti-constitutional, so contrary to 
his instincts, his natural disposition, 
and his antecedents. “It cannot 
be,” said M. A. Reichensperger, 
“that a monarch, crowned with the 
laurels of victory, after having achiev- 
ed external peace through the cour- 
age and the fidelity of the entire Ger- 
man nation, will authorize the per- 
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secution of millions of Germans on 
account of their faith, and consent to 
destroy internal peace—that peace 
which in particular is the work of his 
royal brother, whose memory is still 
blessed by all Catholics.” 

I add my prayer and my hope to 
the prayer and the hope of the great 
German patriot and orator, but I 
confess that his fears, which are 
greater than his hopes, are felt by me 
also, and to like extent. The times 
are gloomy. “ The deluge is drawing 
nigh; but on the waters I see the 
ark of the church,” said Count de 
Montalembert. “She will ride it 
out, she will live, and will preside at 
the funeral of the very powers 
that thought to have prepared her 
own.” 

Let Prince Bismarck not forget the 
words recently uttered by Pius 1X. at 
one of those allocutions so sublimely 
eloquent and touchingly holy in 
spirit, which, from his prison in the 
Vatican he addresses to the world. 
He was addressing German Catholics, 
and he told them: “ Be confident, be 
united ; for a stone will fall from the 
mountain, and will shatter the feet of 
Colossus. If God wills that 
other persecutions arise, the church 
does not fear them ; on the contrary, 
she becomes stronger thereby, and 
she purifies herself, because even in 
the church there are things that need 
to be purified, and nothing contri- 


the 
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butes more thereto than the persecu- 
tions exercised on her by the great 
ones of the earth.” 

Prince von Bismarck may perhaps 
have smiled on reading these words 
fallen from the lips of the Pontiff 
Pius IX.; if so, he is sadly mistaken ; 
those old popes who are imprisoned 
and exiled, but who, to use the pro- 
found expression of the Count de 
Maistre, always come back, are also 
gifted with the command of words 
which are “ as burning coals heaped 
upon the heads of their persecutors.” 
The Emperor Napoleon I., too, 
smiled at the excommunication hurl- 
ed at him by Pope Pius VII., then 
weak and disarmed, and his com- 
plete ruin followed shortly after. I 
advise the prince chancellor to bear 
in mind the stone falling from the 
mountain and breaking the feet of 
the Colossus, I had myself, in my 
book published in 1860, ventured to 
refer to that same passage of Scrip- 
ture: “That splendid figure,” I said, 
“which Daniel sets before us of 
kingdoms WITH FEET PART OF IRON 
AND PART OF CLAY, and of the church, 
that stone, cut out of a mountain, with- 
out hands, which broke in pieces the 
kingdoms, and became a great mountain, 
and filled the whole earth—that figure 
has its application in every age, and 
should stand for all Christians as a 
hope amid trials and a teaching to 
all the proud.” 
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God did anoint thee with his odorous oil 
To wrestle, not to reign; and he assigns 
All thy tears over like pure crystallines 
For younger fellow-workers of the soil 


To wear for amulets, 


No more brilliant party ever as- 
sembled for Christmas festivities in 
Northern Vermont than that which 
met on such an occasion, very early 
in this century, at the home of a 
young lawyer in the beautiful little 
village of Sheldon, since widely re- 
nowned for the efficacy of its healing 
waters. 

The host and hostess were from 
families who came among the first 
settlers to Vermont. The company 
was gathered from all parts of the 
new and sparsely settled state, with 
a sprinkling of students who were 
completing their legal course at the 
famous law-school of Judge Reeves, 
in Litchfield, Conn.—of which their 
host was a graduate—and of young 
ladies and gentlemen from different 
places in Massachussetts and Con- 
necticut. Several of these young 
ladies were passing the winter with 
acquaintances in Sheldon, and the 
whole country from the “Province 
Line” (and even beyond it) to St. 
Alban’s was made merry with a suc- 
cession of gay parties, sleigh-rides, 
dinners, suppers, and dances given in 
their honor. Even the sequestered 
hamlets of Richford and Montgom- 
ery, nestled among their own green 
hills, did not escape the general 
hilarity, but were startled from their 
quiet decorum, and resounded with a 
merriment which awakened unwonted 
echoes in their peaceful valleys. 

Among the guests at this Christ- 
mas festival was a young lady of Ver- 
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mont, Miss Fanny A——, whose fair 
form rises before us as we write 
from the dim mists of childhood’s 
earliest memories—a vision of gentle 
dignity and youthful loveliness which 
time has no power to efiface. 

Though some years younger thar 
the lady of the house, she was her 
very dear and intimate friend, and 
was now passing a few weeks with 
her. Her queenly manners, the 
silver ripple of her low, sweet voice 
in the flow of a conversation which 
held her listeners spell-bound, as it 
were, by its clear and impressive ut- 
terances, bore witness to her famili- 
arity with the most refined circles of 
city and country society, and the 
high culture of her splendid intellect. 

Other circumstances, as will be 
seen, combined with her personal 
charms at this time to make her the 
centre of interest and attraction 
wherever she appeared, 

She was the youngest daughter of 
a Green Mountain hero whom Ver- 
mont most delights to honor. Her 
father died when she was too young 
to realize her loss. Some years later, 
her mother—from whom she inherit- 
ed her remarkable beauty and grace- 
ful dignity—married a most amiable 
man, who was capable of appreciat- 
ing the rich treasure she committed 
to his charge in the person of her 
young daughter. Every advantage 
the country offered was secured to 
develop and polish the gem of which 
he was inexpressibly proud, and over 
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which he watched with a solicitude 
as tender as her own father could 
have exercised. 

At that time, the gay society in New 
England was Strongly tinctured with 
the species of infidelity introduced 
and fostered by the writings of 
Thomas Paine and his disciples, 
among whom Fanny’s father had 
been conspicuous. Her step-father 
was not of that school, but he detest- 
ed the cant and Puritanism of the 
only religious people he had ever 
known—regarding them as preten- 
sions of which even those who adopt- 
ed them were often the unconscious 
dupes. He had never been drawn 
within reach of better influences, then 
exercised only by the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Vermont, to 
rescue intelligent thinkers from the 
grasp of infidelity. He conducted 
the education of his gifted daughter, 
therefore, with the most scrupulous 
care to avoid entirely all considera- 
tions of religion in any form. When 
her active and earnest mind would 
peer beyond the veil he had so care- 
fully drawn between its pursuits and 
the interests of eternity, and send her 
to startle him with some question 
touching those interests which he 
could only answer by evasive ridi- 
cule, or an emphatic request that she 
would refrain from troubling her head 
abcut such matters, she would retire 
to ponder within herself, even while 
striving to obey her earthly father, 
the higher obligations imposed by 
One in heaven. Light and wisdom 
from above soon illuminated the 
soul that surrendered itself a willing 
victim before the altar of eternal 
truth. She was led by a divine hand, 
through paths she knew not, to a 
temple of which she had scarcely 
heard, and, while still living among 
those to whom the Catholic religion 
was entirely unknown, entered its 
portals to find herself—scarcely less 
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to her own astonishment than to the 
amazement and horror of her de- 
voted parents—a Catholic, as firmly 
established and steadfastly resolved 
as if she had been born and educat- 
ed in the faith ! 

The grief and indignation of her 
parents knew no bounds. They 
looked upon it as a most disgraceful 
infatuation. Peremptorily imposing 
silence upen her in relation to the 
subject, they determined to suppress 
it, if possible, until every means had 
been used to divert her mind from 
the fatal delusion. 

All the wiles and artifices of the 
gayest and most fashionable circles in 
various American cities to which she 
was taken, were exhausted in vain to 
captivate her youthful fancy and de- 
liver her soul from its mysterious 
thraldom. In vain the ardent ad- 
dresses of devoted admirers—who 
were destined in the near future to 
be the brightest ornaments the bench 
and bar of their state could boast— 
were laid at her feet. In vain were 
all those worldly allurements, gener- 
ally so irresistible to the young, 
spread before her. Her soul turned 
steadfastly away from each bewitch- 
ing enticement, to solace itself with 
thoughts of the humble sanctuary in 
Montreal, where the weary bird had 
found a place in which she might 
build her nest, even within the taber- 
nacle of thy house, O Lord of hosts! 

In the autumn preceding the 
Christmas festival of which I write, 
the ramblers had returned from their 
fruitless wanderings. Fanny’s pa- 
rents, discouraged and discomfited, 
resolved at this crisis to enlist the 
zeal of a few very intimate friends in 
their cause, by disclosing to them the 
great and unaccountable calamity 
which had befallen their child, 

Among those whom they earnestly 
entreated to aid them in efforts to 
extricate her from the grasp of the 
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great deceiver, was the lady with 
whom she was now passing the 
weeks of the early winter. A Con- 
necticut Episcopalian of the High- 
Church stamp, she occupied what 
they playfully called a “half-way 
house,” at which they hoped she 
would be able to persuade Fanny to 
stop. She invited several gay young 
ladies to meet and enliven Fanny’s 
visit, but took the greatest pains to 
conceal from them the religious ten- 
dencies of her beautiful guest. She 
entered with great zeal upon every 
scheme for winter pastimes, in the 
hope of diverting the mind of her 


young -friend from its absorbing 
theme. In their private conversa- 


tions, she exhausted every argument 
to: convince Fanny that the Episco- 
pal Church offered all the consola- 
tions for which her soul was yearn- 
ing. In vain, in vain! She who 
had been called to drink from the 
fountain-head could not slake her 
thirst with draughts from scattered 
pools, which brought no refreshment 
to her fainting spirit. Vain also 
were the precautions used for con- 
cealment. Suspicions soon arose 
among her young companions that 
there was something wrong with 
Fanny. <A rosary had been partially 
revealed as she drew her kerchief 
from her pocket. Worse still, a cru- 
cifix had been discovered under her 
pillow! Here were proofs of super- 
stition indeed, of rank idolatry in 
unmistakable form, and no one 
knows to what unimaginable extent ! 
Then it began to be whispered 
around the admiring and compassion- 
ate circle that she had not only taken 
the first step on the downward road, 
but was even now contemplating the 
still more fatal and final one of reli- 
gious immolation ! 

It was their apprehension of this 
direful result which imparted a new 
and melancholy interest in their 
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eyes to all her words and actions, 
Though she maintained a modest re- 
serve upon the subjects dearest to her 
heart, they thought they could discoy- 
er some mysterious connection with 
these in every expression she uttered, 

On several occasions, the most ad- 
venturous of her companions endeay- 
ored to penetrate the silence that 
sealed her lips in regard to her reli- 
gious convictions, by direct questions, 
and, when these failed, by ridicule 
of such “ absurd superstitions” ; but 
to no purpose. Her nearest ap- 
proach to any satisfactory remark 
was in reply to one of these ques- 
tions: “It is impossible to convey 
any clear idea to your mind, in its 
present state, concerning these mat- 
ters. Your opinions are founded 
upon prejudice, and your prejudices 
are the result of your entire igno- 
rance in relation to them. If you 
really desire to be better informed, 
you need, first of all, to pray with 
humility for light and guidance, and 
then seek for knowledge. If you do 
this with sincerity, you will surely be 
instructed, and ‘know of the doc- 
trine’; but, if you refuse to take this 
first step, all the teaching in the 
world will be of no avail. ‘They 
have Moses and the prophets; let 
them hear them. If they believe not 
Moses and the prophets, neithet 
would 


they believe though one 
should come to them from the 


dead,’ ” 

She rebuked ridicule with such 
calm dignity that it was soon aban- 
doned, one of her assailants, a very 
lively young lady, remarking one 
day: “It is astonishing to see how 
terribly in earnest Fanny is! She 
certainly believes in the Catholic re- 
ligion with all her heart, though how 
a person with her extensive informa- 
tion and splendid talents can re- 
ceive such absurdities is a puzzle to 
common sense!” 
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But her severe trials were in her 
home. Her parents were unutter- 
ably grieved when she persisted in ac- 
cepting the Catholic faith. This fur- 
ther determination to forsake those 
who had so fondly loved and tender- 
ly cherished her, and who were so 
justly proud of the use she had made 
of the opportunities for improvement 
which their solicttude had secured 
for her, was beyond all human en- 
durance. 

If she had been the victim of ad- 
versity or of disappointed hopes, 
there might have been some excuse ; 
but that the idol of doting parents 
should abandon her elegant home to 
the desolation in which her departure 
would enshroud it, and turn from all 
the advantages that wealth, position, 
and the homage of society could 
offer—dashing to the ground on the 
very threshold of life the brilliant pros- 
pects which were opening before her 
—was worse than madness! They 
complained bitterly to her of her in- 
gratitude and heartless disregard of 
their feelings and wishes; poured 
unmeasured and contemptuous re- 
proaches upon her for stifling the 
modest womanly instincts of her re- 
fined and delicate nature, to strike 
out boldly upon a new road hitherto 
untrodden by any woman of New 
England. Remonstrances, pleading, 
reproaches, and contempt were alike 
unavailing. Listening only to the 
persuasions of that “invisible Lover ” 
whose voice had called her to relin- 
quish the seductive charms which 
surrounded her worldly course, she 
turned away from them steadfastly to 
follow him and carry his cross up the 
steep and thorny paths of penance 
and self-abnegation, offering herself 
entirely to him on the Calvary made 
glorious to her by his precious 
blood. 

Not “immediately,” however, like 
those whom he called of old, did 
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she “leave the ship and her father, to 
follow him.” Weary years of wait- 
ing and yearning, far from the ta- 
bernacles where her soul had chosen 
its home, did she accord in tender 
regard for the feelings of those, so 
truly and deeply beloved, who could 
not give her up, and who had no 
clue by which to trace the course her 
spirit was taking, or power even to 
conjecture the motives that actuated 
her. 

When at length the time arrived 
to which they had consented to limit 
her stay with them, who shall de- 
scribe the pangs that rent her heart 
in a parting so full of grief; in sever- 
ing these nearest and dearest ties, 
and in witnessing the anguish which 
overwhelmed those around whom her 
tenderest earthly affections were en- 
twined ? 

Alone, but full of peace, “ leaning 
on the arm of her Beloved,” did she 
tread the painful path. Her parents 
could not accompany her to witness 
the sacrifice which prostrated their 
fondest hopes, nor could they ever 
bring themselves to visit her in the 
sanctuary she had chosen. 

Her Sheldon friend did so repeat- 
edly, and was amazed to find her ra- 
diant with a joy which her counte- 
nance had never before revealed— 
happy in the peaceful home that offer- 
ed only poverty and an unceasing 
round of labors in the service of the 
sick and suffering, with a happiness 
which the splendors of her worldly 
one could never impart. 

Multitudes of New England peo- 
ple visiting Montreal flocked to the 
convent, begging to see the lovely 
young nun of the Hotel Dieu, who 
was the first daughter New England 
had given to the sacred enclosure, 
and whom they claimed as belong- 
ing especially to them through her 
connection with their favorite Revo- 
iutionary hero. 
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So continual were these interrup- 
tions that she was driven at length 
to obtain the permission of the mo- 
ther-superior absolutely to decline 
appearing in answer to such calls, 
except when they were made by the 
friends of former days, for whom she 
still preserved and cherished the live- 
liest affection. 

By a singular coincidence—or ra- 
ther, let us say, through tender me- 
mories of the gentle nun long since 
departed from the Hétel Dieu, and 
the prevailing efficacy of her prayers— 
a large proportion of those who were 
present at the Christmas party at 
Sheldon, including the mistress of the 
feast and many of her family, were, 
from time to time as years flew by, 
received into the bosom of the Holy 
Catholic Church. 

And so does our gracious and 
mighty Mother, “ever ancient, ever 
new,” win her triumphs, one by one, 
perpetually through all the ages— 
wins them often in the face, nay, 
even perforce, of circumstances ap- 
parently the most directly opposed 
to her influence ; accomplishes them 
by means so weak and simple as 
would seem, according to all human 
reasoning, utterly inadequate. In 
countries far remote from her gentle 
influence, one is called—we hardly 
know how or why—in this place, an- 
other in that, as if the words of our 
divine Lord found their fulfilment 
even in this: “ ‘Iwo shall be in the 
field: one shall be taken, and one 
shall be left. Two women shall be 
grinding at the mill: one shall be 
taken, and one shall be left.” 

And every soul thus called to 
launch its eternal interests upon the 
ocean of infinite truth must encoun- 
ter much the same appalling trials, 
be haunted by the same startling 
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doubts and dark forebodings. Over 
the sunken rocks of heresy and un- 
belief along this coast the billows 
break with a force that affrights the 
stoutest heart, and many a would-be 
voyager shrinks back dismayed be- 
fore their power; but once pluck up 
heart of grace to pass the foaming 
barrier, in the mid-ocean all is “ peace, 
and joy unspeakable, and full of glo- 
ry.” 

We cannot more fitly conclude 
this little sketch of a real event than 
by a quotation from Montalembert’s 
closing chapter on the “ Anglo-Sax- 
on Nuns”: 

“Ts this a dream, the page of aro- 
mance? Is it only history—the histo- 
ry of a past for ever ended ? No; once 
more it is what we behold and what 
happens amongst us every day. . . 
Who, then, is this invisible Lover, 
dead upon a cross eighteen hundred 
years ago, who thus attracts to him 
youth, beauty, and love ?—who ap- 
pears to them clothed with a glory 
and a charm which they cannot with- 
stand ?—who seizes on the living 
flesh of our flesh, and drains the 
purest blood of our blood? Is ita 
man? No; it is God. ‘There lies 
the secret, there the key of this sub- 
lime and sad mystery. God 
could win such victories and de- 
serve such sacrifices. Jesus, whose 
godhead is amongst us daily insulted 
or denied, proves it daily, with a 
thousand other proofs, by those mir- 
acles of self-denial and self-devotion 
which are called vocations. Young 
and innocent hearts give themselves 
to him, to reward him for the gift he 
has given us of himself; and this sac- 
rifice by which we are crucified is 
but the answer of human love to the 
love of that God who was crucified 
for us.” 


alone 
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THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ THE HOUSE OF YoRKE.” 


IN TWO PARTS. 


PART Il. 


CONCLUDED. 


LaTeE in the afternoon, Bessie 
went down and leaned on the bars 
again, looking up and down the 
road, looking at the tracks left by 
Father Conners’ carriage-wheels—the 
smooth curve of their turning; look- 
ing to see the shadows creep across 
the road as the sun went down. 
‘The sadness of a lonely evening was 
upon her, and, though she had not 
lost her morning resolution, she had 
lost the joyous hopefulness with 
which those resolutions were made. 

At her left, and quite near, a fringe 
of young cedars made a screen be- 
tween the ground that belonged to 
her house and the farmer next to it, 
where her uncle Dennis had lived 
when John Maynard had wooed and 
won her. 

Pain came with that recollection, 
and almost the old bitterness. “I 
must go home again, and put my 
resolutions in practice right away, or 
I shall lose them,” she said to her- 
self. “ It won’t do for me to stay here 
and brood over my troubles. I can- 
not bear loneliness ; and how terribly 
lonely it is here! I wish I had some 
one to speak to besides poor Aunt 
Nancy.” 

She started, hearing a soft, clear 
whistling not far away. The strain 
was familiar, not to this region, but to 
her city life. While she listened, the 
sound ceased, or rather broke off 
suddenly, 


Bessie’s eyes were wide open, her 
ace flushed. Was there more than 
one person who could whistle so 
marvellously clearly and sweetly ? 
Some one began to sing then more 
sweetly still, and coming nearer 
while he sang words written by the 
most melodious of poets: 
“Hark! a lover, binding sheaves, 
To his maiden sings; 
Flutter, flutter go the leaves, 
Larks drop their wings. 
Little brooks, for all their mirth, 
Are not blithe as he! 


* Tell me what the love is worth 
That I give thee.’ 
“* Speech that cannot be forborne 
Tells the story through: 
*I sowed my love in with the corn, 
And they both grew. 
Count the world full wide of girth, 
And hived honey sweet; 
But count the love of more worth 
Laid at thy feet. 


** *Money’s worth is Louse and land, 

Velvet coat and vest! 

Work’s worth is bread in hand, 
Ay, and sweet rest. 

Wilt thou learn what love is worth é 
Ah! she sits above, 

Sighing, ‘ Weigh me not with earth. 
Love's worth is love!’ ”’ 

The singer had come yet mre 
near, and would have been visible to 
her had not Bessie Maynard’s looks 
been downcast and her head droop- 
ing low. When the song ended, and 
the step paused, she lifted her eyes, 
and saw James Keene standing be- 
fore her smiling and waiting for the 
greeting she was so slow to give. 

Surprise, and perhaps fear, de- 
prived Bessie for a moment of her 
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self-possession. “ What! you here!” 
she exclaimed, without the least sign 
of courtesy; and with that exclama- 
tion broke down the barrier of silence 
that had existed between them. 

“ Why should I not be here?” he 
asked quietly. “May not I also 
have memories connected with this 
place? It was here I recovered 
health, after an illness that nearly 
cost me my life. It was here I shot 
my first bear, And it was here I 
first saw you.” 

Bessie perceived at once that, if 
the old reserve was to be maintained, 
she must immediately assume an 
air of decisive politeness. For an 
instant she wavered. Silence may 
be best for those who are doubtful 
of themselves, and, not willing to 
commit any flagrant wrong, are still 
not resolved to be absolutely honest. 
But when we are strong in the deter- 
mination to be sincere, and to let the 
light of day shine not only on our 
actions, but on our inmost thoughts, 
then, perhaps, by speech we may 
most nobly and effectually establish 
our position. 

Bessie Maynard, therefore, waited 
for the words which would give her 
an Opportunity to put an end to the 
tacit ae vague understanding exist- 
ing between them. 

He read her silence rightly; it 
was a command for him to speak; 
and he obeyed it, though the pale 
face and large, downcast lids gave 
little hope of any such answer as he 
might wish to receive. 

“In those cld days, so long ago, 
when I came here to try what a half- 
savage life would do for me, and was 
astonished to find a delicate human 
flower in the wilderness, I was a 
prophet.” 

He leaned on the cedar bar that 
separated them, and looked dreamily 
off toward the woods. He would 
not surprise in her face any involun- 
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tary expression she might wish to 
conceal from him; he would take ad- 
vantage of no impulse. If she came 
to him, she must come deliberately, 
For, setting aside Christianity—and 
he did not pretend to believe in it— 
James Keene had an exceptionally 
honorable nature. He would gladly 
have taken this woman away from a 
husband who, he believed, knew not 
how to value her, and who made her 
miserable by his neglect, but he held 
that it would be no wrong for him to 
do so. 

“Yes, I was a prophet,” he con- 
tinued; “for I believed then, what 
I am sure of now, that your marriage 
was a most unwise one. Give me 
credit, Bessie, for having been sin- 
cerely pained to see that, as years 
passed away, you had _ reason to 
come to the same conclusion. What- 
ever selfish wishes I may have had, 
I would at any time have renounced 
them could I have seen you happy 
with the nran you chose to marry, 
knowing no other.” 

Bessie lifted her eyes, and looked 
at him with a steady, tearful gaze. 
“People might say that you are 
wicked to speak so to me,” she said ; 
“but I think that, according to your 
belief, you are very good; only you 
have no faith in religion. I esteem 
you so highly that I am going to 
make a confession which, perhaps, 
you may think I ought not to make. 
There have been times during these 
last few years when, if I had not had 
some little lingering faith, I would 
have welcomed from you an affection 
which I have no right to receive. 
There have been times when you 
might have spoken as lovingly as you 
could, and I should not have been 
angry. I tell you this partly because 
you must have at least suspected 
that it was so. And more than this. 
if I had seen you here a few days 
ago, my impulse would have been to 
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welcome you more ardently than I 
ever yet welcomed any friend. You 
can understand how it all has been, 
without my explaining. I was so 
lonely, so neglected! I was so lone- 
ly !” 

She had spoken with a sad earnest- 
ness, and there was something touch- 
ingly humble yet dignified in her 
manner; but, at the last words, her 
voice trembled and failed. 

He was looking at her now. Ex- 

citement and suspense showed in the 
sparkling of his clear blue eyes, in 
the slight flush that colored his usual- 
ly pale face, in the lips firmly com- 
pressed. 
- « All is changed now,” she went 
on. “I have been recalled to my 
religion, to my duty. I do not think 
that you should any more show me 
that sympathy which you have shown, 
and I do not think that you should 
see me frequently. I thank you for 
your kindness toward me, It has 
often been a comfort. But I am a 
wife”—she lifted herself with a stately 
gesture, and for the first time a wave 
of proud color swept over her face— 
“and the sadness which my husband 
may cause me no other man may 
ever again soothe.” 

There was silence for a moment. 
The gentleman’s face had grown 
There was a boundless tender- 
his heart for this fair and 
sorrowful woman, and-he was about 
to lose the power to offer her even 
the slightest comfort, while at the 
same time he must still retain the 
knowledge of her suffering. 

“T shall respect your wish and 
your decision,” he said, with emotion. 
“ Forgive me if I have trespassed too 
much in the past. It seemed to me 
very little; for, Bessie, if I had not 
known that you had a religious feel- 
ing which would have held you back, 
or would have made you miserable 
in yielding, I should long ago have 
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ness in 
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held out my hand to you, and asked 
you to come to me. If I had felt 
sure of being able to convince you 
beyond the possibility of subsequent 
regret, I should not have kept si- 
lence so long. But I respect your 
conscience. I should esteem myself 
a criminal if i could ask you to do 
what you believe to be wrong.” 
Bessie Maynard’s face was cover- 
ed with a blush of shame. Her 
thought had never gone consciously 
beyond the length of tender, brother- 
ly kindness, and it was cruelly hu- 
miliating to see in its true light the 
position in which she had really 
stood. At that moment, too, she first 
perceived what a gulf lay between 
her soul and that of the man who 
had seemed always so dangerously 
harmonious with her. In principle, 
in all that firmly underlies the change- 
ful tide of feeling, they were antago- 
nistic; for he could speak calmly 
and with dignity of a_ possibility 
from which she shrank with a pro- 
testing tremor in every fibre of her 


being. 


“Tam going back to my husband,” 
she said, “and I shall never again 
forget that his honor and dignity are 


mine. I have been weak and:child- 
ish, and more wicked than knew 
or meant, and it all came because I 
loved my husband too much and 
God too little. But I trust ”—she 
clasped her hands, and lifted her 
eyes—‘I trust that I shail have 
strength to begin now a new life, and 
correct the mistakes of the past.” 
She forgot for a moment that she 
was not alone, and stood looking 
away, as if there stretched before her 
gaze the new and loftier pathway in 
which she was to tread. Her com- 
panion gazed at her unchecked, with 
searching, melancholy eyes, not more 
because she was dearer to him in her 
impregnable fortress of Christian will 
than she ever had been in her human 
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weakness, than because there rose 
from the depths of his restless soul a 
cry of longing for that firm foundation 
and trust which can hold a man in 
the place where conscience sets him, 
no matter how the tempests of pas- 
sion may beat upon his trembling 
heart. 

“There is, then, nothing left me 
but to say farewell.” 

The poignant regret his voice be- 
trayed recalled her attention. 

“It has come to that,” she said 
gently. “ But if you could know all 
I mean in saying farewell to you, it 
would not seem an idle word ; for I 
hope and pray that you may fare so 
well as to come before long into the 
church. It is a refuge from every 
danger and every trouble, and I have 
only just found it out! Good-by.” 

She gave him her hand, and they 
separated without another word, 


But Bessie did not stop to look after 


this visitor. Whatever regret she 
might otherwise have felt was swal- 
lowed up in the one thought—it had 
seemed to him possible that she 
might leave, not only her husband, 
but her sacred, sainted babes, and go 
to him! ‘To what a depth had she 
fallen ! 

When she had disappeared in the 
house, he strolled slowly down the 
road. Unless you had looked in his 
face, you would have taken him fora 
man who was calmly enjoying the 
contemplation of nature in that forest 
solitude. But from his face looked 
forth a spirit weary and _ hopeless 
that hastened not, because it beheld 
nowhere a place worth making haste 
to reach. Once only the gloom of 
his countenance lifted, and then it 
was with no cheering brightness, but 
as the cloud is momentarily illumina- 
ted by angry lightning. 

Aman was coming up the road, 
not such a man as one usually sees in 
these wild places, but one who bore 
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the marks of city training and habits, 
The uniform gray clothing, the wide 
Panama hat, even the unobtrusive 
necktie, belonged to the city. This 
man was taller and broader-shoulder- 
ed than he whose eyes flashed out so 
scornfully at sight of him. His face 
was dark, vivid, and clean-shaven, the 
forehead was wide, the dark-brown 
hair closely cut, the gray eyes clear 
and penetrating. It was a face fitter 
to carve in stone than to paint, for 
its color and expression were less 
noticeable than its fine, strong out- 
lines. 

Yet now there shone a soft and 
eager light over that granite strength, 
There was a look of glad surprise, 
mingled with a certain amused self- 
chiding, as though of one who comes 
back from a long and gloomy ab- 
straction, and finds a half-forgotten 
delight still waiting at his side. 

At sight of this man, James 
Keene’s first emotion had been one 
of anger, his first impulse to meet 
him boldly and with scorn. But 
scarcely had he taken one quickened 
step before he stopped, with a re- 
vulsion of feeling as unsuspected as 
it was confounding. Reason as he 
might, emancipate himself as he 
might from what he considered the 
superstitions of religion, he found 
himself now overwhelmed with con- 
fusion. He strove to call up to his 
mind all those arguments on which 
he had founded himself, but they fell 
dead. Whether it was the instinct 
of a noble heart that would not 
betray even an enemy, or an irradi- 
cable root of that religious faith 
which had been implanted in his 
childhood, or the strangeness of one 
who for the first time acts on princi- 
ples long maintained in theory, or 
only a, sensitive perception of the 
esteem in which the faithful world 
would hold his action, he could not 
have told. He only knew that, in- 
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stead of standing, lofty and serene, 
in the dawn of this new light before 
which superstition and oppression 
were to pass away, he felt as if he 
were surrounded by a baleful glare 
from the nether fires. Sudden and 
scathing, it caught him, and burned 
his courage out like chaff. 

In his eagerness and preoccu- 
pation, John Maynard had scarcely 
observed the person who approach- 
ed; and, when the stranger turned 
aside into a wood-path, he gave him 
no further thought. 

There was the little crooked house 
squinting at him out of its two win- 
dows, with the boards he had nailed, 
the chimney he had built, the door 
he had hung; there was the, whole 
wild, rude place, with everything 
askew, that had once seemed a para- 
dise—that had been a paradise—to 
him. With his hands and eyes edu- 
cated, as they were now, to the 
utmost precision of outline and ba- 
lance, the sight made him laugh 
out; and yet the laugh expressed as 
much pleasure as mockery. 

He was taking his first holiday 
since he had left this house, and 
everything was delightfully fresh and 
He did 
not see the beauty that a poet ora 
painter would have found in that 
unpruned rusticity, for he was an 
artist of the exact; but the wabbly 
irame-house, the reeling fences, the 
road that wound irregularly, the 
straggling trees that leaned away 
from the northwest, made a good 
background against which to con- 
template the trim and shining crea- 
tures of his hands, regular to a hair’s 
breadth, unvarying and direct. 

Coming to the bars, he threw him- 
self over instead of letting them 
down, and found that he had grown 
heavier and less lithe than he was 
when last he performed that feat. 
He walked up the rocky path, his 


novel yet familiar to him. 
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heart beating fast as he thought of 
the old time, and of the slim, bright- 
faced girl he had brought there as a 
bride. If she could stand in the 
doorway now, as she was then, and 
smile at him coming home, he felt that 
he could be the old lover again. He 
had a vague idea that Bessie had 
grown older, and sober, and pale. 
Come to think of it, he hadn’t known 
much of her lately, and she had been 
dissatisfied about something. Why 
had she allowed him to get his eyes 
and ears so full of machinery? Sure- 
ly he had lost and overlooked much. 
He had a mind to complain of her, 
only that he felt so good-natured. 

At sound of a step, Aunt Nancy 
went to the door; but at that sound 
Bessie took her sewing, and bent 
over it. Had James Keene repented 
their hasty parting ? 

* Does Ware live 
here?” asked the gentleman, with 
immense dignity. 

“ Bessie Ware ?” repeated Aunt 
Nancy, in bewilderment ; then, as the 
recollection of Bessie’s confessions 
flashed into her mind, she stiffened 
herself up, and answered severely: 
*“ No, sir, she does not!” 

“The idea of his refusing to give 
her her husband’s name!” she thought 
indignantly. 

“Why, John!” exclaimed Bessie, 
over the old lady’s shoulder. 

Aunt Nancy gave a cry of delight. 
She would at any time have welcom- 
ed John rapturously ; but his com- 
ing now made her twice glad. Of 
course he and Bessie would make it 
all up. 

The exuberance of her 


Miss Bessie 


” 


welcome 
covered, at first, the wife’s deficiency. 
But when the excitement was over, 
and they had gone into the house, 
Bessie’s coldness and embarrassment 
became evident. 

“T am very much surprised to see 
you here,” she said, when her hus- 
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band looked at her. She did 
pretend to be glad. 

“ Are you sorry?” he asked, with 
a laugh. 

“Tam too much astonished to be 
anything else,” she replied quietly. 
“What made you come ?” 

John Maynard was disappointed 
and mortified. That for years he 
hed met his wife’s affectionate ad- 
vances as coldly he did not seem 
aware, Other things had occupied 
histhoughts. He did not recollect, as 
he: had not noticed at the time, that 
her manner was now just what it had 
long been. 

Supper was over, eaten in an 
atisent way by the husband, who 
glanced every moment at his wife. 
He found her very lovely, though 
different enough from the glad, girl- 
ish bride who had once brightened 
this humble room for him. He could 
not understand her. Had she no 
recollection of those days ? 

She did not seem to have, indeed, 
for she made no reference to them 
by look nor speech, but talked rapid- 
ly, and with an air of constraint, of 
things nearer in time,’ and listened 
with affected interest while he told 
the latest city news, and the latest 
news of his own work ; how high the 
engine spouted; of the tiny model 
Iccomotive he had built, all silver, 
and gold, and fine steel; of the 
money he expected to make by itis 
new patent; of an accident that 
had happened in his shop—a Ger- 
man organist, with two or three 
others, had come to look at his 
machinery, and got his hand crushed 
in it, which would put a stop to his 
playing. 

Bessie looked up with an expres- 
sion of pain, * Poor man!” she 
murmured. “ How miserable he 
must be!” 

“Yes; I was sorry for him,” the 
husband replied. “They say he 
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cared for nothing but music. His 
name is Verheyden.” 

* Poor man!” Bessie sighed again, 
looking down. “Those machines 
are always hurting some one.” 

“Tt was his own fault,” the ma- 
chinist said hastily. Did he sup- 
pose that the engine was going to 
stop when he put his forefinger on 
it? Why, that machine would grind 
up an elephant, and never mismake 
its face. But it is the first time any 
one was ever hurt by a machine of 
mine.” 

He did not understand the glance 
she gave him. It was not pleasant, 
but what it meant he knew not. 
was thinking: “It is not the 
time one has been hurt so.” 

Aunt Nancy found business else- 
where, and left the couple to them 


selves. 


She 


first 


“T forgot you were coming away 


that day, Bessie,” her husband said 
hastily, the moment they were alone. 
“T never thought of it till I was five 
miles off, and then I concluded that 
you must have changed your mind, 
or you would have told me not to 
go.” 

“You know I never tell you not 
to go anywhere,” she replied coldly. 

He colored. ‘ But you know that 
I didn’t mean to have you go to the 
depot alone. When I 
you wrote to Jamie, I 
enough.” 

In all the long years that were 
past, how generously would she have 
met an apology like this! How 
quickly would she have disclaimed 
all sense of injury, and even have 
tried to find some fault in herself! 
But now her heart, with all its im- 
pulses, frozen. She only 
gave him a glance of surprise, and a 
quiet word. “There was no 
of company, I knew the way.” 

There was silence. Gradually, 
through the deep unconsciousness 


read what 


felt sorry 


seemed 


need 
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and abstraction of the man, came out 
incident after incident of their late 
life, slight, but significant. Each 
had seemed a detached trifle at the 
time, but now as he sat there, abash- 
ed and ill at ease, they began to 
show a connection and to grow in 
importance. It was as when, in a 
thick fog, the sailor sees dimly a 
black speck that may be only a float- 
ing stick, and another, and another, 
till, looking sharply, as the mist 
grows thinner, he finds himself 
caught among rocks at low tide. 
John Maynard tried to throw off 
with a laugh the weight that oppress- 
ed him. ‘“ Come, Bessie, let the late 


past go, and remember only the life 
we lived here. 
ple again.” 
He went to her side, bent down, 
and would have kissed her, had she 
not evaded his touch, not shyly, but 
with a crimson blush and a quick 


Let’s be young peo- 


flash of the eyes. 

* Don’t talk nonsense, John!” she 
said, in a low voice that did not hide 
a haughty aversion. “ Let us speak 
of something sensible. I have been 
thinking that some of our ways should 
be changed at home. I shall begin 
with myself, and attend strictly to 
my religion. Besides, I am not do- 
ing rightly in allowing James to grow 
up without any discipline, and I 
think he should be placed in a Ca- 
tholic school, where he will be 
taught his duty. He is quite beyond 
my control.” 

Her morbid humility and diffidence 
were gone. The feeling that had 
made her give up ail rights rather 
than ask for them did not outlive 
the moment of her reconciliation with 
the church. 

“I am willing he should go to any 
school you choose,” her husband re- 
plied gravely, impressed by the 
change. “I suppose the boy is go- 
ing on rather too much as he likes. 
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Do whatever you think best about 
it, and I will see that he obeys.” 

She thanked him gently, and con- 
tinued: “I shall go to High Mass 
after this, and I should be glad to 
have you go with me, if you are will- 
ing. It would be a better example 
for James than to see you go to the 
shop on Sundays. He is becoming 
quite lawless. We have no right to 
give our children a bad example. I 
would be glad to have you go with 
me, if you will.” 

John Maynard’s face was glowing 
red. He felt, gently as she spoke, 
as if he were having the law read to 
him. “Iam willing to go with you, 
Bessie,” he said. “Iam not a Ca- 
tholic, but I am not anything else.” 

She thanked him again, earnestly 
this time, for it was a favor he had 
granted her, and she knew that he 
would keep his word. “You are 
good to promise that,” she said. 

He laughed uneasily. “ Have 
you anything else to ask ?” 

“T do not think of anything, 
replied, and there was silence. 

The husband got up, and went to 
the door. The sun was sinking 
down the west. He looked at the 
glow it made, and remembered how 
he had seen it there in the days that 
were past, how quiet and peaceful 
his life had been, how much happier, 
had he but known it, than in the tur- 
moil of later years. Then the days 
had been fuli of healthful employ- 
ment, the nights of rest and refresh- 
ment, untroubled by the feverish 
dreams that now swarmed in his 
sleeping hours. And what was it 
that had made his life so happy ? 
What had been the motive, the de- 
light of everything? Nothing but 
Bessie, always Bessie, his help and 
his reward. 

He turned his face, and saw her 
still sitting there, her head drooping, 
her hands folded in her lap. Those 


’ 


> she 
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hands caught his glance. 


They were 
pale and thin, They looked as 
though she had suffered. 

He went to her impulsively as his 
heart stirred, and put his arm about 
her shoulder. “ Bessie, forget the 
last years, and let’s be as we were in 
the happy old time.” 

She did not look angry; but she 
withdrew herself gently from him, 

“John,” she said, “that is too 
much to expect at once. Years of 
pain cannot be forgotten in a mo- 
ment. When you came to-day, you 
asked if Bessie Ware lived here. She 
does not. The Bessie Ware you 
married is dead. I scarcely know 
yet who or what Iam. I only know 
that I shall try to do my duty by 
you, and repair some of the faults 
and mistakes of the past. But, John, 
I must warn you that it is harder to 
reconcile an estranged wife than to 
win a bride.” 

One piercing glance, angry and 
disappointed, shot from his eyes; 
then he went to the outer door. He 
stood a moment on the threshold, 
then stepped on to the greensward. 
Another pause, and he walked 
slowly back through the garden, 
seeming not to know whither he 
went. 

Aunt Nancy, anxiously awaiting 
signs of reconciliation, saw him wan- 
der about aimlessly, then go and lean 
on a fence next the woods, his back 
to the house. 

She went into the front room at 
once. She was on John’s side now. 

“Bessie,” she said decidedly, 
“you mustn’t stand too much on 
your dignity with John. Men are 
stupid creatures, and do a good many 
hard things without meaning or 
knowing; and, if they come round, it 
isn’t wise to keep them waiting too 
long for a kind word.” 

Bessie Maynard laid down the work 
she was pretending to do, and her 
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hands trembled. “I am not acting 
a part, Aunt Nancy,” she said, “ and 
I cannot be a hypocrite. I feel cold 
toward John. And I feel displeased 
when he comes and kisses me, as if 
he were conferring a favor, and ex- 
pects me to be happy for that. | 
could not give up if I would, I ought 
not if I could. There is something 
more required than a little sweet 
talk.” 

A half hour passed, and still John 
Maynard stood motionless, with his 
elbows leaning on the fence, and his 
head bowed. If Bessie had seen his 
face, it would have reminded her of 
the time when he first studied me- 
chanics, and became so absorbed in 
the one subject as to be dead to all 
else. But there was the difference 
that he studied then with a vivid in- 
terest, and now with gloomy intent- 
ness. 

An hour passed, and still he stood 
there; and the sun was down, and 
the moon beginning to show its 
pearly light through the fading rich- 
ness of the gloaming. ‘The birds had 
ceased singing, and there was no 
voice of wild creatures in the woods. 
It was the hour for prayer and 
peace-making. 

John Maynard started from his ab- 
straction, hearing his name spoken 
by some one. “John!” said Bessie. 
She had been watching him for some 
time from the door, and had ap- 
proached slowly, step by step, un- 
heard by him. 

He turned toward her a pale, un- 
smiling face. “ How late it is!” he 
said. “I must make haste.” 

She spoke hesitatingly, something 
doubtful and wistful in her face. “I 
have been thinking that I might have 
received you better, when you came 
on this long journey. Won’t you 
come in now and rest? I didn’t 
mean to turn you out of the house 
that you made—for me.” 
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He turned his eyes away. “ And 
I've been thinking, Bessie, that I’d 
better go right back again; I can 
go down to the post-office to-night, 
and take the stage to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

“ You will not go!” she said. 

“T should only spoil your visit,” he 
went on. “I don’t want you to 
begin to ‘do your duty’ by me just 
now. I know, Bessie, that you had 
a good deal to complain of; but I 
swear to you that I did not mean to 
be hard. You know I had twen- 
ty-five years to make up; and I 
was always looking for better times. 
I was so blind that I was fool 
enough to think you would be glad 
to see me here, and that we could 
begin over again where we began 
first.” 

She did not answer a word. There 
issomething confounding in the sud- 
den humiliation of a man who has 
always been almost contemptuously 
dominant, 

He looked at his watch. “I must 
make haste, or they will be in bed,” 
he said, “ Make some sort of an ex- 
cuse to Aunt Nancy for me. And 
when you want to come back, let me 
know, and I will meet you at the 
depot or come after you.” 

He started, and she walked beside 
him down the path to the road. He 
seemed hardly able to hold his head 
up. 

She walked nearer, and slipped her 
hand in his arm, speaking softly: “I 
said a little while ago that the pain of 
years cannot be forgotten in a mo- 
ment. But I was wrong. I think it 
may.” 

He looked at her quickly, but said 
nothing, and they reached the bars. 
Neither made any motion to let down 
the pole. They leaned on it a min- 
ute in silence. 

“The fact is, Bessie,” the husband 
burst forth, “I’ve been like a man 


possessed by an evil spirit. I’m 
sorry, and that is all I can say.” 

“ No matter, Jack! Let it all go!” 
his wife exclaimed, clasping her hands 
on his arm, and holding it close to 
him. “You weren’t to blame!” (Oh! 
wonderful feminine consistency !) 
“Let's forget everything unpleasant, 
and remember only the good. How 
you have had to work and study, 
poor, dear Jack! You must rest 
now, and never get into the old 
drudging way again.” 

Aunt Nancy raked up the fire, and 
put down the window, looking out 
now and then at the couple who lean- 
ed on the bar below. Each time she 
looked, their forms were less distinct 
in the twilight. ‘ That’s just the way 
they used to do fifteen years ago,” she 
muttered contentedly. 

She sat a few minutes waiting, but 
they did not come in. Aunt Nancy 
sighed and laughed too. “It beats 
all how women do change their 
minds,” she said. “I did think that 
Bessie would hold out longer. Well, 
I may as well go to bed.” 

By-and-by she heard them come 
into the kitchen. 

“ Now, I shut the doors and win- 
dows, and you rake up the fire,” 
Bessie said. “ Do you remember it 
was always so, Jack ?” 

“ Of course I do, little one,” was 
the answer. “ But Aunt Nancy has 
got the start of us to-night.” 

“Aunt Nancy!” repeated Bessie, 
in a lower voice. “I declare, Jack, 
I forgot all about her.” 

“ [ll warrant you did!” says Aunt 
Nancy to herself, rather grimly, per- 
haps. 

“We will be sure to keep all our 
good resolutions, won’t we?” Bessie 
said. 

“ All right!” says John. 

The door shut softly behind them, 
and there were silence, and peace, and 
hope in the house that Jack built. 
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CONCLUDED. 


Noruinc of interest presented it- 
self during the reign of Philip the 
Bold, except the council held there 
in 1278. In 1383, the unfortunate 
Charles VI., wearied with state trou- 
bles that he was so ill fitted to cope 
with, fled in despair from the Louvre 
to Compitgne. But he was not to 
find peace here more than in the 
busy turmoil of the city. Soon after 
his arrival he was attacked with in- 
sanity; at first it was considered of 
no moment, the natural consequence 
of a violent reaction or a weak and 
nervous temperament; great pains 
were taken to conceal the fact from 
the public, but after a time the symp- 
toms became alarming, and it was 
impossible to keep the secret. _ After 
the festivities which followed his ill- 
starred marriage with Isabeau de 
Bavitre, the disease broke through all 
bounds ; everything seemed to con- 
spire to exasperate it: the assassina- 
tion of Clisson by the Baron de Cra- 
on, the apparition of the phantom in 
the forest that seized the king’s bri- 
dle and uttered the mysterious mes- 
sage as it disappeared, the bal masque 
when the Duke of Orleans inadvert- 
ently set fire to the king’s Indian cos- 
tume—a skin smeared with a tarry 
substance and stuck all over with 
feathers—all these shocks, coming at 
short intervals, irritated the disorder- 
ed imagination to fury, and the at- 
tacks became frequent and ungovern- 
able. The king’s illness was imputed 
by popular superstition to the male- 
fices of Valentina of Milan, Duchess 
of Orleans, who, if she lacked the 
power, no doubt had strong motives 


for evoking the powers of darkness 
to destroy the king’s reason, and 
thereby his authority. The demon 
which had taken possession of 
Charles’ brain does not seem to 
have invaded his heart or changed 
the natural goodness of his disposi- 
tion. He was removed from Com- 
piégne in one of his fits of madness, 
and when some years later he re-en- 
tered it, it was by force of arms; 
the Bourguignons held the place. 
Charles laid siege to it; after a des- 
perate resistance it surrendered, and 
he entered in triumph ; nothing how- 
ever could induce him to punish the 
rebels, he said there was blood 
enough upon the ground, and he 
would take no vengeance on his sub- 
jects except by forgiving them. 
Compiégne was soon to be the thea- 
tre of a more momentous struggle 
than these rough skirmishes between 
Charles and his people. Shortly after 
the mock peace signed there by Bed- 
ford, it was attacked by the Duc de 
Bourgogne and the English with 
Montgomery at their head. Jeanne 
d’Arc on hearing of it evinced great 
sorrow and alarm, but she flew a 
once to the rescue, and appeared 
suddenly in the midst of the king’s 
troops, with the oriflamme of S. Denis 
in one hand, and her “ good sword 
of liege” in the other. The sight of 
her whom they looked upon as the 
angel of victory raised the drooping 
spirits of the soldiers and filled them 
with new ardor; they raised a cry 
of victory the moment they beheld 
Jeanne. Enguerrand de Monstrelet, 
who was an eye-witness of the siege, 
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describes her attitude and the con- 
duct of the troops throughout as 
« passing all heroism ever before seen 
in battle.” But, alas! the star of the 
maid of Orleans was destined to set 
in darkness at the hour of its great- 
est splendor; her own prediction, so 
often repeated to Charles and those 
around him, “Un homme me ven- 
dra” (A man will betray me), was 
about to be fulfilled. On the 24th 
of May, 1429, there was a formid- 
able engagement between the two 
armies, Jeanne, at the head of hers, 
performed prodigies of valor; after 
a brilliant sortie in which the enemy 
were repulsed, she was re-entering the 
town by the Boulevard du Pont, and 
had almost reached the barrier 


through which hundreds of her own 
victorious soldiers had already pass- 
ed, when, lo! the gates swing for- 
ward on their hinges, and are closed 
against her! The maiden’s cry of de- 


spair as she raised her sword and 
stretched both arms towards the 
gates was echoed by a yell of fiend- 
ish joy from the enemy; in an in- 
stant she was surrounded, disarmed, 
and taken captive by Montgomery. 
Guillaume de Flavy, governor of 
Compiégne, was accused of having 
committed this act of treachery, 
bribed by Jean de Luxembourg. If 
the accusation be true, and it has 
never been seriously challenged, the 
traitor’s punishment was as fitting as 
it was merited; he was immediately 
destituted of his office and revenues 
by the Connétable de Richemont, 
and driven to hide his base head in 
private life, where the Nemesis who 
was to avenge Jeanne d’Arc awaited 
him in the shape of his wife; she was 
jealous of her husband, who, it would 
seem, fully justified the fact; after 
leading him a miserable life and fail- 
ing to convert him by slow torture 
from his evil ways, she bribed the 
barber to cut his throat one morning 
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while shaving him, and finished the 
operation herself by smothering him 
under a pillow. For many years de 
Flavy’s effigy was burnt regularly at 
Compiégne on the 24th of May. 

Louis XI. was liberated from the 
English, and came to Compiégne 
time enough to embitter the last days 
of his father, Charles VIII., who let 
himself die of hunger there from ter- 
ror of being poisoned by his son. 
Comines says that his dutiful son and 
most amiable of men was so irritated 
by his courtiers for mocking “his 
boorish manners, his uncouth dress, 
and his taste for low folk,” that to 
spite them he published an edict for- 
bidding them to hunt or touch the 
game in the forest of Compiégne, a 
prohibition against all precedent, nor 
did he ever invite them to join him 
there in the chase. But the pretty 
palace open to the four winds of 
heaven soon grew distasteful to him, 
and he forsook it for the more con- 
genial retreat of Plessis-les-Tours, 
where, surrounded by spies and 
quacks and a moat filled with vipers 
and venomous snakes, he ended in 
terror and suffering a life which pre- 
sents a strange mixture of shrewd- 
ness and credulity, bonhomie and 
ferocity, impiety and the  grossest 
superstition. 

Francis I. took kindly to Compiégne, 
which had been deserted by his two 
predecessors, His first act on com- 
ing there, as king, was to do public 
homage to the Holy Shroud. Louis, 
Cardinal de Bourbon, grand-uncle to 
the king, and abbot of S. Corneille, 
exposed it to the veneration of the 
king and the people amidst great 
ceremony and prayer of thanksgiv- 
ing. “ He took the holy relic, and 
laid it on the grand altar with senti- 
ments of great devotion and tender- 
ness, which he expressed by abun- 
dant tears.” Francis added to the 
shrine “ twenty-two rose-buds of pure 
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gold, enriched with precious stones 
and pearls, and attached to twenty 
freurs-de-lys of gold,” says Cambry, in 
his Déscription de l’Oise. There is 
also a letter of Francis’ giving a naive 
account of the ceremony, quoted at 
length in the Histoire du Saint Suaire 
de Compi'gne. Francis passes from 
the scene, and we see “the noble 
burgesses of Compiégne,” as he was 
fond himself of calling them, making 
great stir to receive his successor, 
Henri II., on his return from Rheims. 
Two years more, and there is the 
same merry hubbub, and the town is 
in gala dress to welcome Catherine 
de Medicis on her marriage. This 
abnormal type of a woman fell ill not 
long after her arrival, and vowed that 
if she recovered she would send a 
pilgrim to Jerusalem to give thanks 
for her; he was to start from Com- 
piégne, and perform the journey all 
the way on foot, making for every 
three steps forward one step back- 
ward. Cambry says the vicarious 
pilgrimage was “ faithfully executed 
according to the queen’s vow.” 
Charles IX. was only a flying visit- 
or at Compiégne. An odd story is 
told by D. Carlier and others as oc- 
curring there during his time. A 
man was discovered in the forest 
who had been brought up by the 
wolves, and taken so completely to 
their way of life that he had nearly 
turned into a wolf himself. “He 
was hairy like a wolf, howled, out- 
ran the hounds at the hunt, walked 
on all fours, strangled dogs, tore and 
devoured them.” For a time he 
made sport for the people, who hunt- 
ed him like other game, but having 
shown a propensity to deal with men 
as he did with dogs, they laid a 
trap for him, chained him, and took 
nim before the king. Charles, more 
humane than the noble burgesses, 
refused to have him killed, but order- 
ed him to be shorn and confined in 
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a monastery. What reflections,” 
naively exclaims D. Carlier, “ does 
not this incident suggest on the dan- 
ger of bad example, and the per- 
nicious effects of evil society!” It 
would be interesting to hear how the 
novice behaved himself in his new 
position, whether he developed any 
latent dispositions for the mystic life, 
and quite left behind him the habits 
of his early education which had cor- 
rupted his good manners; but of this 
D. Carlier says nothing. 

Henri III., who lived at St. Cloud 
making omelets, expressed a wish to 
be buried near the Holy Shroud at 
Compiégne, in the church of S. Cor- 
neille; and as soon as Henri IV. 
became master of his “ good town of 
Paris” he faithfully carried out this 
wish. Owing, however, to the di- 
lapidated state of the finances, he 
could not do so with the proper 
ceremonial. “It was pitiful,” says 
Cheverny, in his Memoirs, “ to see the 
greatest king of the earth in a chapelle 
ardente with only one lamp, one 
chaplain belonging to the late king, 
named La Cesnaye, and a few shabby 
écus to keep up a shabby service.” 
Instead of being removed to S. Denis 
after a temporary rest near the Holy 
Shroud, the body remained on in the 
vaults of S. Corneille, on account of a 
prophecy which said that Henri IV. 
would be buried eight days after 
Henri III.; a prediction which was 
actually accomplished, “ though not,” 
says Bajin, “in a manner apprehend- 
ed by the king. When Henri IV. 
fell by the hand of Ravaillac, the 
Duc d’Epernon advised Marie de 
Medicis to have the obsequies of the 
late king performed before those of 
her husband. Henri IV. was there- 
fore kept waiting till his predecessor’s 
grave was filled. The first ceremony 
was performed quietly, almost in 
secret ; and then the “ good Béar- 
nias” was taken to §. Denis, all 
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France weeping and refusing to be 
comforted. 

Louis XIII. was attracted to 
Compiégne solely by the pleasures of 
the chase. We see him watching 
the meet from a window giving on 
the Cour d’honneur, and whispering 
to the Maréchal de Praslin, “ You 
see that man down there ? He wants 
to be one of my council, but I can- 
not make up my mind to name him.” 
“That man” was Richelieu, The 
words were repeated to Marie de 
Medicis, as all her son’s words seem 
to have been, and she, counting on 
the prelate’s influence in supporting 
her against the king and her other 
enemies, vowed that he should be 
named, and so he was. A few days 
later we see Louis, equipped in his 
hunting costume, stride into the room 
of the queen-mother, and proclaim in 
a boistering manner, meant to vindi- 
cate the independence of his choice, 
that he “had named the Bishop of 
Lugon member of his council as 
secretary of state.” Marie de Medi- 
cis looks coolly surprised, and bows 
her approval. By-and-by we have 
the Earl of Carlisle and Lord Hol- 
land presenting themselves at Com- 
piégne to solicit the hand of Henriette 
of France for the Prince of Wales. 
They are received with every mark of 
cordial good-will on the part of Louis 
and entertained with great splendor ; 
but Richelieu looked askance on their 
mission ; it was his way to begin al- 
ways by mistrusting an offer, whether 
it came from friend or foe; in this 
case his piety was alarmed for Henri- 
ette’s faith, and he suspected Eng- 
land of some sinister design in seek- 
ing alliance with France. Louis, 
however, overruled his fears and scru- 
ples, and the minister contented him- 
self with taking extraordinary precau- 
tions to ensure to the princess by 
contract the free exercise of her reli- 
gion, stipulating that she should 
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have in all her chateaux a chapel 
“large enough to hold as many peo- 
ple as she pleased.” The marriage 
was celebrated by proxy at Notre 
Dame, Buckingham representing the 
Prince of Wales, and from thence the 
court escorted the bridal party on 
their way as far as Compiégne. 
Louis XIII., though he made but 
short sojourns at the palace, kept up 
close and friendly intercourse with 
the inhabitants, writing to them him- 
self when any import event took 
place. He announced to them, for 
instance, the siege of Rochelle, the 
war with the Spaniards, the peace 
with England, and many other 
events in which the honor and safety 
of the state were interested. 

Louis XIV. was only eight years 
old when he paid his first visit to 
Compiégne, accompanied by his lit- 
tle brother the Duc d’Anjou and the 
Queen Regent; they were obliged 
to seek hospitality from the monks 
of S. Corneille, because the Carmel- 
ite nuns were at the palace, which 
had. been lent to them while their 
monastery was being repaired, and 
Anne of Austria would neither in- 
trude upon them nor suffer them to 
be disturbed. What a checkered 
space intervenes between this first 
appearance of the grand monarque at 
Compiégne and his last, when we see 
him passing the troops in review for 
the amusement of Madame de Main- 
tenon! He stands uncovered beside 
her chaise & porteurs and stoops 
down to explain the various evolu- 
tions, while she raises three fingers 
of the glass to catch the explanation 
without letting in the cold; the 
Duchesse de Bourgogne and the 
Princesse de Conti, and all the train 
of princes and princesses, are grouped 
round the poles of the Widow Scar- 
ron’s chair, listening respectfully while 
the king speaks; but he addresses 
none of them. 
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Louis XV. made his entry into 
Compitgne preceded by a troop of 
falconers with birds on their wrists, 
and accompanied by cannon and 
music of fife and drum, and every 
demonstration of popular joy. He 
was just eighteen then; his life was 
like the beginning of a stream, bright 
and clear to its depths; soon it was 
to grow troubled, darkening and 
darkening as it reached its middle 
course, till at last the waters ceased 
to flow and there was nothing but a 
loathsome swamp. Compiégne was 
associated with the brightest and hap- 
piest incidents of his life. In 1744, 
after he had commanded the army 
with the Maréchal de Saxe, taken 
Ypres, Furnes, and Menin, and per- 
formed that series of brilliant feats 
of arms that raised him to the rank 
of a demi-god in the eyes of the peo- 
ple, Louis was marching to Alsace 
when he was suddenly stricken down 


with*a malignant fever and obliged 


to lay up at Metz. ‘The news of his 
illness was received as a personal ca- 
lamity all over France. Never before 
nor since was such a spectacle given 
to the world of a nation wrestling 
with its agony beside the death-bed 
of aking. The churches were filled 
day and night, the people weeping 
as if every man were trembling for 
a wife, every woman for ason; un- 
able to control their grief they wept 
aloud, “filling the streets with 
lamentations ”; public prayers were 
everywhere offered up; processions 
were formed in every town and vil- 
lage, and a universal concert of sup- 
plication was going up to the divine 
mercy for the life of the king. When 
it was known that their prayers were 
heard, and that he was restored to 
them from the jaws of death, the 
reaction was like a national frenzy. 
“The nation,” says Bajin, “ thrilled 
with joy from one end to another,” 
‘They christened their new-found 
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prince / dienaimé and henceforth he 
was called by no other name; he 
entered Paris like a conqueror bring- 
ing home the spoils of half of the 
world ; at every step his progress was 
impeded by the people falling at his 
horses’ feet and struggling to clasp 
the hand of their beloved; mothers 
held up their babes to kiss him, and 
strong men clung to his hands and 
covered them with kisses and tears, 
Louis, overcome by this great tide of 
love that was sweeping round him 
from his people’s heart, was heard 
to repeat constantly while the tears 
streamed down his cheeks, “O 
mon Dieu, qu’il est doux d’étre aimé 
ainsi!” (O my God! how sweet 
it is to be thus Joved!) It was a 
manifestation the like of which his- 
tory has never chronicled. Another 
not less ardent, though on a smaller 
scale, awaited the king at Compiégne. 
The town, deeming itself entitled to 
make a special family rejoicing, in- 
vited him to a Ze Deum to be sung in 
the time-honored abbey of S. Cor- 
neille. The king went and joined 
with deep emotion in the solemn 
hymn of thanksgiving. A monster 
bonfire was lighted on a hill above 
the town, a rainbow of colored lamps, 
stretching over an enormous space, 
symbolized the fair promise of delight 
which had risen upon France, foun- 
tains of red and white wine flowed 
copiously on the great Place, and a 
ball was given at night to which 
every inhabitant of the town was in- 
vited, and came; gentle and simple, 
rich and poor, old and young, all 
welded by a common joy without 
distinction of class into one kindred. 
The victor of Fontenoy responded 
nobly to this magnificént testimony 
of his people’s trust. Alas! that he 
should have outlived this glorious 
morrow, and turned from his brave 
career into a slough of selfishness 
and vice to become a byword to 
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the tongues that blessed him, and 
accursed of the nation that had lav- 
ished such a wealth of love upon 
him! The title of Bienaimé, which 
had been spontaneously bestowed on 
him by the people, and been regular- 
ly prefixed to his mame in the alma- 
nac and elsewhere, became a butt 
for squibmongers, and was applied 
to the king only in mockery and 
scorn, ‘The following is a specimen: 


“Le Bien-aimé de l’Almanach, 
N’est plus le Bien-aimé de France, 
ll fait tout 0d Loc et ab Lac. 
Le Bien-aimé de ’ Almanach : 
Il met tout dans le méme sac, 
La justice et la finance, 
Le bien-aimé de l’Almanach 
N’est plus le bien-aimé de France,” etc.* 


When Marie Antoinette came to 
France as the bride of the Dauphin, 
it was at Compiégne that their first 
meeting took place. Louis Quinze 
greeted her with the most paternal 
affection ; but his great, his sole pre- 
occupation was, not how the Dau- 
phin would like his fair young bride, 
or how she would take to the timid 
and rather awkward youth -who 
blushed to the roots of his hair when 
the king, after raising her from her 
knees and embracing her, desired 
him to do the same, but how this 
pure young creature, who was en- 
trusted to his fatherly care, would re- 
ceive the Marquise du Barry. He 
presented her after all the other 
ladies of the court, and with a trepi- 
dation of manner that he was not 
able to conceal; but the incident 
had been foreseen and discussed at 
Vienna as well as at Compiégne. 
Marie Antoinette, sustained by her 
proud but polite mother, proved 
equal to the occasion; “she showed 
neither hauteur nor empressement,” 
but met the difficulty in a manner 
which put the king at ease, and im- 
* The bien-aimé of the Almanac is no more the 

bien-aimé of France, 

He does everything ab hoc and ab hac, puts all 

in the same sack, 


Justice and finance, this bien-aimé of the Al- 
manac, etc., etc. , 
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pressed the court with a high sense 
of her tact and discretion. Nor was 
this first impression belied: by her 
subsequent conduct; the Dauphine 
proved, on many trying occasions, 
that her good sense and judgment 
were a match for the nobility of her 
spirit and the goodness of her heart ; 
the busybodies who worked so dili- 
gently to embroil her in a quarrel with 
Madame du Barry were foiled by her 
straightforward simplicity and the 
dignified reserve which she maintain- 
ed alike towards them and towards 
the favorite. An instance of this oc- 
curred a few weeks after her mar- 
riage. The son of one of her wo- 
men of the bedchamber, 2 Madame 
Thibault, killed an officer of the 
king’s guard in a duel; Madame 
Thibault threw herself at Marie 
Antoinette’s feet, and besought her 
to implore the king for her son’s par- 
don; the Dauphine promised, and 
after a whole hour’s supplication she 
obtained it. Full of gratitude and 
delight the young princess told every- 
body how good the king had been, 
and how graciously he had granted 
her request ; but one of the ladies of 
the court, thinking to spoil her plea- 
sure and excite her jealousy, informed 
her that Madame Thibault had also 
gone on her knees to Madame du 
Barry to intercede for her, and that 
the marquise had done so. Marie 
Antoinette, without betraying the 
slightest vexation, replied very sweet- 
ly: “That confirms the opinion I 
always had of Madame Thibault, 
she is a noble woman, and a brave 
mother who would stop at nothing 
to save her child’s life; in her place 
I would have knelt to Zamore* if he 
could have helped me.” 


* Zamore was a negro who repaid by the 
basest treachery the favors lavished on him by 
Madame du Barry ; he was the immediate cause 
of her execution, having betrayed her hiding- 
place to the convention. She isthe only woman 
of that period who died like a coward, struggling 
to the last. 
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Charles V.’s old chateau, which 
had been patched, and mended, and 
added to till there was hardly a stone 
of the original building left, was 
thrown down by Louis Quinze, and 
rebuilt as we now see it. It was just 
‘finished in time to receive Louis 
Seize on his accession to the throne. 
The new king came here often to 
hunt, but he seldom stayed at Com- 
piégne, though it was dear to him as 
the place where he first beheld Marie 
Antoinette. When the Revolution 
broke out, Compiégne suffered like 
other towns; some of its churches 
were destroyed, others pillaged; the 
Carmelites, whose convent had been 
the prayerful retreat of so many 
queens of France, were imprisoned in 
the Conciergerie, after appearing be- 
fore Fouquier Tinville on a charge of 
having had arms concealed in their 
cellars. ‘To this preposterous accusa- 
tion, Mére Térése de S. Augustin, their 

;superieress, drawing a crucifix from 
her breast, answered camly: “ Be- 
hold our only arms! ‘They have 
never inspired fear but to the wick- 
ed.” But what did innocence avail 
against such judges? The Carmel- 
ites were condemned to death, and 
executed at the Barriére du Tréne. 
They ascended the scaffold singing 
the Veni Creator, and had just reach- 
ed the last verse as the last victim 
laid her head on the guillotine. While 
awaiting in prison the day of their 
(leliverance, those valiant daughters 
of S. Teresa amused themselves 
composing a parody on the Mar- 
seillaise, of which the following is a 
couplet : 
“ Livrons nos cceurs a l’allégresse ! 

Le jour de gloire est arrivé ; 

Le glaive sanglant est lévé, 

Préparons nous 3 la victoire ; 

Sous les drapeaux d’un Dieu mourant 

Que chacun marche en conquérant ; 

Courans et volons 2 la gloire ! 


Ranimons notre ardeur, 
Nos ceeurs sont au Seigneur: 
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“Montons, Montons, 

A l'échafaud, et Dieu sera vainqueur !” * 

Napoleon I. furnished Compiégne 
for his young Austrian bride, Marie 
Louise; she was on her way thither 
when he met the carriage in the 
forest, and, jumping in, scared her 
considerably by the abrupt introduc- 
tion. 

At Com piégne took place Alexand- 
er of Russia’s famous interview with 
Louis XVIII.; the king entered the 
dining-room first, and unceremonious- 
ly seated himself ; his courtiers, scared 
at the royal discourtesy, began to 
murmur amongst themselves, which, 
the czar noticing, he observed with a 
smile: “ What will you ? The grand- 
son of Catherine has not quarterings 
enough to ride in the king’s coach !” 

Charles X. received at Compiégne 
Francis and Isabella of Naples, and 
gave for their entertainment a hunting 
Jéte, at which 11 wild boars, 9 young 
boars, 7 stags, 56 hind, 10 fawns, 11 
bucks, 114 deer, and 20 hares fell 
victims to the will of the royal sports- 
men. Charles, who was on the eve 
of losing a more serious and brilliant 
royalty (1830), was, by common con- 
sent, proclaimed king of the hunt. 

The last circumstance of note con- 
nected with Compiégne is the camps 
held there by Louis Philippe in 1847, 
and commanded by the Duc de Nes 
mours. 

Under the Empire the chateau was 
inhabited for a short time by the court 
every autumn, and was the centre of 
brilliant fé¢es and hospitalities. 


* “ Let our hearts be light and gay, 
Glory’s hour is here to-day ; 
The blood-red blade is raised on high, 
We conquer when we die— 
Rally to victory. 
’Neath the flag of a dying God! 
We tread the path he trod; 
We run, we fly 
To glory nigh. 
Behold our ardor rise, 
Our hearts are in the skies, 
Arise, arise! 
The scaffold mount—and God’s the victory.” 
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THE next morning he went to the 
F uden-Strasse before the hour of the 
synagogue service, and walked up 
unannounced into old Zimmermann’s 
room. As he had hoped, so it prov- 
ed—she was there, reading the Psalms 
to the old man. He wondered if 
she remembered him, if she had 
noticed him when he had stood upon 
the landing last Sabbath morning. 
Zimmermann greeted him with a nod 
that had not much recognition in it, 
but said : 

“Maheleth, give the stranger a 
chair. Mein Herr, this is my good 
little nurse.” 

Holcombe bowed, and the girl 
looked at him in silence for a few 
seconds, 

“ Tremember,” she then said, “ you 
picked up my music for me ina storm, 
nearly a month ago.” 

“T thought you would not have 
known me again,” Holcombe stam- 
mered. 

“Oh! yes, I am not forgetful. 
You have been very good to my 
patient, and I am‘very grateful, for 
he has eaten more this week than he 
has for a whole month.” 

“JT think I heard your father was 
ill, fraulein ?” 

“Oh! he has been so for many 
months. Is your English friend 
gone ?” 

“Yes; he has gone home to be 
married. I wish, fraiulein, if you 
could suggest anything, I could be 
of some use, besides bringing fruit 
and flowers to this house. Do you 
know, since I have been in Frankfort, 
I have never found anything to do ?” 


“Do you mean,” she asked very 
gravely, “you wish to be of use to 
us ?” 

“T mean, if I could come and sit 
with Herr Léwenberg, and read or 
write for him, while you are away ; 
for they tell me you are out all day, 
and it must be lonlely for him.” 

“ That is very kind of you,” she 
answered, looking at him in calm 
wonder ; “it is true he has no society, 
for the little girls hardly count.” 

“ Has he any books ?” asked Hol- 
combe. “Because J have plenty, 
and they might amuse him; and I 
have English newspapers, too, com- 
ing in regularly. Does he speak 
English ?” 

* He understands and reads it ; but 
you are a stranger, and why should 
we place our burdens on your shoul- 
ders ?” ' 

“Oh! you must not mind my way; 
this sort of thing is a mania with me, 
you know.” 

“Tt is a mania seldom found,” 
croaked out the old man. 

“T think,” put in Maheleth, “ it is 
time for me to leave you. How can 
I thank you, Mr. Holcombe? Per- 
haps, when you leave my friend here, 
you will stop at the next landing, and 
go in and see my father ?” 

“TJ will, and you must not think I 
am in a hurry.” 

The ice thus broken, many visits 
followed, and at night, when Mahe- 
leth was at home, Henry read to the 
family in the little plain room that 
was so beautiful in his sight. More 
than once had he again seen the girl 
in the cathedral, always standing, 
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and separated from the worshippers, 
always with that.same sad, anxious 
look. One night, he noticed a cer- 
tain constraint in the father’s and 
daughter’s manner, and Léwenberg 
was less cordial to him than usual. 
After that, Maheleth seemed yet 
more troubled, and grew paler and 
thinner. He asked old Zimmermann 
if he knew of any fresh trouble in the 
family, but he could learn nothing 
from him. Rachel, who always 
answered the bell, detained him one 
evening, and said: 

“JT would not go in to-night, if I 
were you. Don’t be offended, mein 
Herr.” 

“Why, Rachel, what is the mat- 
ter ?” 

“ Fraulein Lowenberg went to the 
Catholic Church last night, and her 
father found it out, and he said it was 
your fault.” 

“ Well, I wd go in all the same; I 
had nothing to do with it, and my 
friend must not be angry with his 
daughter.” 

Lowenberg was alone, and the 
room had a tossed look about it, very 
different from the cosy aspect it 
usually wore. The invalid lay ona 
couch, with a discontented expression 
on his dark, thin face. 

“ Are you worse to-night ?” gently 
asked Holcombe. 

“ Ay, worse indeed, and you must 
add to my troubles after I had treat- 
ed you as a son!” 

“I! My friend, do you think that 
of me? Don’t you know me better ?” 

“Ah!” said the invalid irritably, 
“don’t try to deceive me. You 
know I have nothing left to care for 
but my daughter, and you have been 
trying to convert her. I know why, 
too, but you shall not see her any 
more.” 

“ You wrong me, Herr Lowenberg. 
I have never spoken to your daughter 
about religion, because I did not 
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know whether it might be agreeable 
to her or not, and she never started 
the subject.” 

“You know she goes to your 
church ?” 

“Yes, I have seen her there several] 
times; she never saw me, however, 
and I never hinted to her that I had 
seen her.” 

“ You speak very fairly about it; 
but I know how unscrupulous you 
Christians can be in this matter. 
You would think it a grand thing to 
convert her.” 

“ Undoubtedly, if I could do it by 
sheer conviction. But you should 
know me too well to believe I would 
do it by any undue or secret in- 
fluence.” 

“You do not know how dear she 
is to me; you do not know how her 
defection from our ancient faith 
would break my heart ; how I should 
have to renounce her for my other 
children’s sake !” 

* And how you would stain your 
soul with the blackest ingratitude, 
Herr Lowenberg, if you did!” inter- 
rupted Henry excitedly. 

“So you think ¢#at,do you? You 
don’t know who she is, and how 
such a thing would be so unpardon- 
able in her that no consideration 
could influence me. I nevertold you 
before, but she is of another blood 
than you are—shé is the descendant 
of martyred rabbis, and her race is 
as pure as that of the old Machabees. 
We are not Germans. We are Span- 
iards, and, though ruined, our family 
pride is as great as it ever was—as 
great, too, as our love for our faith.” 

“ How long ago was it you were 
ruined ?” 

“Only a year and two months, 
and I fell ill six months ago; my wile 
died almost as soon as we came here, 
and my Maheleth has earned our 
daily bread, and taught her sisters, 
and managed the housekeeping, all 
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alone. It is enough to make one 
curse God !” 

“ Hush, hush!” said Holcombe. 
“You do not mean that—you know 
you have too many blessings to thank 
him for.” 

“ And the best and only one you 
are seeking to take from me.” 

“JT swear to you that much as I 
should wish and pray for it—for that 
[I will not conceal from you—yet I 
have never influenced your child in 
any way.” 

“You have, because you love her.” 

Henry was staggered at the sud- 
denness of his words. 

“You cannot deny it,” continued 
the invalid. 

“ No,” answered the young man; 
“{ have no desire to deny it, but 
your daughter never heard it from my 
lips, and never would.” 

“Never would!” echoed Léwen- 
berg, firing up. “And do you, too, 
despise her for her race—she that is 
as far above you as you are above 
your lowest peasant !” 

‘God forbid!” said Henry solemn- 
ly; “ for I think of her as of one of 
whom I am not worthy. But my 
faith forbids our union, and, love her 
though I shall to my dying day, my 
love should never cross my lips to 
stir and wound her heart.” 

“ You shall see her no more; you 
have seen her too much already ; if 
you love her, as you say, desist at 
least now.” 

“ Do you mean that she knows— 
perhaps returns—my love ?” 

“T have said enough, and shall not 
gratify your vanity. But promise me 
you will not see her again, and I will 
even believe that you did not try to 
proselytize her.” 

“No; I cannot promise that. Cir- 
cumstances might arise under which 
it would be death to keep that pro- 
mise, and yet I should have no hope 
of inducing you to give it me back.” 
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“You mean she might become a 
Christian ?” 

«Even so, as I pray she may.” 

“ And you will marry her then, and 
she feels it, and yet you pretend you 
use no influence !” 

“IT would marry her if she would 
not think me unworthy.” 

“T need say no more. You have 
been my friend, and I thank you for 
your kindness; but henceforth our 
paths are separate. If I lose my 
child, I shall know you robbed me of 
her. I only ask you now to consid- 
er what I told you of our family and 
fortunes as a sacred confidence.” 

“ My friend,” said Henry sadly, as 
he rose, “ I will obey you, and you may 
consider your secret as sacred as if 
it were my own, But remember this 
is your own act, and, if ever you wish 
to call on my friendship again, my 
services will be as willingly yours as 
though this breach had never been. 
God bless you and your daughter 
Maheleth !” 

He left the room as in a dream; 
Rachel scanned his face curiously 
as she let him out at the crazy door. 

“So,” he thought, “thus ends my 
connection with that house; and yet 
God knows how true my intentions 
were. I dare not seek her, still I 
know she may need me. God grant 
it be true that Maheleth is a Chris- 
tian at heart!” 

Unconsciously he bent his steps to- 
wards the cathedral; a few people 
were collected about the confessionals. 


. The stained windows were dark and 


blurred in the uncertain light; only 
a lamp here and there hung from the 
pillars. 

Perhaps his prayers were more fer- 
vent in intention than full in form, 
and mechanically he watched the 
shrouded confessionals. Suddenly 
from behind the green curtain of one 
of them issued the figure of the Jew- 
ish girl, a calm look lighting up her 
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features, and her deportment alto- 
gether unlike that which he had so 
often and so painfully noticed. 

Her eye fell upon him instantly, 
and, far from shunning him, gave him 
a long glance of recognition and 
sympathy. She knelt for some time, 
then rose and walked down the 
nave. He followed her, and at the 
entrance door she paused as if to 
wait for him. 

“ T have seen your father, friulein,” 
Holcombe said, “ and he told me a 
great many things.” 

“TI hardly think he quite knows 
how far things have gone,” she an- 
swered gently. “ I could give up any- 
thing for him except my soul, and 
for some months I have known that 
only by becoming a Christian could 
I save it.” 

“ T have often seen you in, church,” 

“ Have you, indeed ?” 

“Your father accuses me of con- 
verting you.” 

She blushed, and was silent for a 
few minutes. 

You have helped me by your 
prayers, I am sure,” she said at last. 

“Tell me,” he asked, “are you a 
Catholic yet ?” 

“No; I only went into the confes- 
sional to speak to the priest; in a 
few days I shall be baptized.” 

“T have a favor to ask you—will 
you let me be present ?” 

“ Certainly, it will make me very 
happy, believe me.” 

“Do you know that, when your 


father hears of it, he will turn you, 


out of your home ?” 

“He said so—did he tell you 
so ?” 

“ He did, but he could not have 
meant it.” 

“Oh! yes,” she said sadly, “he 
would do it; he would think it a 
duty, a matter of principle.” 

“It would be very ungrateful.” 

“ Ungrateful! Was I not bound to 
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work for him who gave me life? He 
worked hard for us, and in the time 
of trouble we owed it to him.” 

“But if he throws you off, what 
will become of him ?” 

“That is the saddest part; but I 
know God will take care of him.” 

“ Remember, Maheleth, that either 
for yourself or for him (for your 
sake) you must never hesitate to call 
upon me. Promise me that.” 

It was the first time he had called 
her Maheleth. She blushed and 
looked down, saying : 

“ You have been very generous 
and very kind to my father ; but sure- 
ly now you have parted friendship 
with him ?” 

*“ No, I have not, as I told even 
him ; but, were it not so, for your sake 
it should be.” 

*“T have God to look after me, 
Herr Holcombe.” 

“‘ But I want to be his instrument.” 

“His Raphael, as you have been 
to us through this desert of want 
and poverty.” 

* And will you not be my Sarah ?” 
he asked suddenly, but in a soft, low 
voice. 

Her whole frame shook ; then she 
looked up in his face, silent. 

“T have loved you since I knew 
you,” he went on to say; “I mean 
since I saw you first; but I never 
meant to tell my secret, for you know 
I could not wéd a Jewess. But 
now, thank God! the bar is gone, and 
I can be happy without sin.” 

She did not answer yet. 

“ Have I deceived myself, then ?” 
asked the young man sadly. “ And 
do you not love me, as I hoped ?” 

“T do,” she answered, quickly 
looking up. “ God knows I do, but 
I cannot marry you.” 

“Why, why, Maheleth ? You tor- 
ture me.” 

“ Because it would break my fa- 
ther’s heart, and because it would 
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give him reason to say I had chang- 
ed my faith for you.” 

* But how could he ?” 

“T could not leave him in misery, 
and my little sisters alone, and go and 
live in peace and earthly comfort 
which they could not share.” 

“ They are most welcome to share 
it, Maheleth.” 

“You are too good, too noble,’ 
she said; “but it cannot be.” 

“ And you love me, you say ?” 

“ Must we not love God better, 
dear, dear friend? Henry, do not 
be angry with me. You will be my 
dear brother in the faith always.” 

Holcombe was too overcome to 
speak. She stopped and entreated 
him to leave her. 

“T am paining you beyond neces- 
sity,” she said; “ you will be happier 
and calmer if you do not see me till 
the day of my baptism. All things 
are God’s will, and, bitter as the trial 
may be, he gives us strength to bear 
it, if we look to him. Farewell, 
Henry.” 

He wrung her hand in silence, and 
saw the drooping figure pass quickly 
out of sight. He felt how much 
harder her trial was, and how selfish 
his own words had been, yet he did 
not try to see her again until the day 
of her baptism. 

The ceremony was to take place 
at the cathedral, at four in the morn- 
ing. The sun had just risen, and the 
quiet streets were golden with his 
light. Holcombe was watching at 
the door. She came very soon, 
wrapped in a long black cloak, look- 
ing radiant and calm, as if nothing 
more could be of any consequence 
to her, nor stir her heart confusedly. 
She held out her hand to her friend 
with a “God bless you!” that left 
him dumb. Her cloak was laid on 
a carved bench, and her white robe 
gleamed under the rainbow from the 
great stained-glass window above 
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her. More beautiful than ever she 
seemed, and more angel-like. The 
priest poured the saving waters upon 
her head, and performed all the holy 
mystic ceremonies of the sacrament, 
and she, as if in a heavenly trance, 
followed him throughout with her 
eyes and her lips. Mass was said 
directly after, and she and Henry 
knelt together at the altar-rails to 
receive the Bread of Angels. A long 
time passed after Mass, and when at 
length Maheleth, now Mary, rose 
from her knees, it was only to go to 
the distant Lady-chapel, and there 
offer up a golden brooch of Spanish 
workmanship, one of the few trea- 
sures saved from the wreck of her 
father’s fortune. 

As she left the church, Henry fol- 
lowed her. 

“Are you going home ?” he asked 
timidly. 

She turned her dark eyes upon 
him very softly, but with no sadness 
in them. 

“T have no home now,” she said 
slowly. “ Last night I bade my father 
farewell; I am going to the con- 
vent.” 

A look of terror came into Henry’s 
face. 

“ To 
asked. 

“ As God wills—I do not know,” 
she replied. 

“ But are you not sorry about your 
father and sisters ?” 

“Tt was a hard trial,” she an- 
swered, with radiant calmness in her 
eyes, “ but God has taken the sorrow 
out of it now.” 

“ And shall I not see you again, 
now your faith is mine? I saw you 
often when there was a gulf between 
us !” 

“Tt is better you should forget me. 
But that shall be as God wills; I 
leave it to him, and will make no ar- 
rangements.” 


stay 


there always?” he 
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“ Thank you for that, anyhow; re- 
member all I told you, dear Ma- 
heleth; so far, at least, you can make 
me happy.” 

“T will remember it always, and 
bless you for it, but I do not promise 
to act up to it.” 

“ Never mind, you cannot help 
God protecting you, no matter 
through what instrument.” 

And with these words he left her. 

For some weeks they did not 
meet, but Henry was busy at corre- 
spondence with his English agents 
and bankers. In the meanwhile, 
regular remittances arrived at Herr 
Léwenberg’s house, which he at first 
refused to accept, not knowing 
whether they came from his daugh- 
ter whom he had thrown off, or his 
friend whom he ‘had insulted, and 
not wishing to be beholden to either 
for his daily pittance. But starva- 
tion was the alternative, and, had not 
Rachel kindly shared her meals with 
his children, and sent him little inex- 
pensive dishes now and then, hunger 
would have made him yield long 
ago. As it was, he missed his daily 
sustenance sorely, and at last, under 
protest, and promising himself prompt 
repayment of these /vavs as soon as 
he should be well again, be began to 
use the money sent to him. _Manya 
time Holcombe can to the door to 
inquire after him from the good-na- 
tured Rachel; and every day, in the 
dusk of the evening, came his daugh- 
ter, almost always bearing a basket 
that held some little delicacy. 

One night it happened that Henry 
and Maheleth met at the door. She 
was the first to speak, 

“ You see I am not yet immured in 
my convent!” she said gayly. “I 
have to thank you so much for com- 
ing here to look after my dear fa- 
ther. I shall be leaving Frankfort 
soon, and then there will be no one to 
be so good to him as you.” 
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“ But JZ shall not leave. 
really mean you are going ?” 

“Yes; the good nuns have got me 
a governess’ situation somewhere in 
Bohemia with Catholics. I shall go 
next week.” 

“May I come and bid you good- 
by ?” 

“Oh, yes! come on a visiting day, 
Thursday. Have you seen my sis- 
ters? How are they looking ?” 

“T saw them a week ago; they 
looked tired, I thought.” 

“Oh! they don’t know how to 
nurse him, and he tires them, I am 
afraid. But God will see to them 
and him too.” 

“Will you be able to come back 
here for a vacation ?” 

* Perhaps in a year—not before.” 

“Your father may be well again 
by that time.” 

“God grant it! But I must not 
stay any longer now.” 

And having made some inquiries 
of Rachel, she left the house. 

Henry Holcombe longed for 
Thursday. He wanted to ask leave 
to write to Maheleth, to give her 
news of her father, he would say. 
When the time arrived, the parlor at 
the convent was full, and he hardly 


Do you 


relished making his adieus in a 
crowd. He was relieved to find a 


nun come and beckon him away, and 
show him into a quiet little room, 
with a polished floor, a Munich Ma- 
donna, and a few plain chairs round 
a dark table. 

In a few minutes, a pleasant-look- 
ing old religious came in, followed 
by Maheleth. 

The girl reached her hand to Hen- 
ry, saying: 

“Sister Mary Ambrose knows you 
by name very well.” 

The talk was general for a short 
time, then the old nun got up and 
walked to the window. 

“T wanted to ask you if I might 
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write to you, Maheleth,” said the 
young man, much siimeed by the 
prospect of a comparative téte-a-téte. 
“If you wish to do so, by all 
means,” 
And you don’t wish it ?” he said, 
in disappointment. 
“JT meant it might be painful to 
p : $a 
you after all. What I wish is of no 
moment.” 
“ Maheleth. how can v — 
Maheleth, how can you say so, 
when you know I shall always feel 
for you the same love I do now ?” 
“Well, my friend, let that 
? ¢ ] 
ite to me, then; you know 
tare 4 | sais ” 
etters will be welcome. 
“T will always let you know about 
) . 
your father.” 
‘You will 
Frankfort ?” 
“Not quite, but I shall be here 
in this ume next year.” 
She smiled and said: 
‘I might not be here 
‘Then I shall see 
you are, and I shall ask 


same question you have 


pass. 


your 


not always stay in 


myself.” 
you wherever 
you the 
answered 
once.” 

‘Ah! Henry, do not trust tc 
dents! It may never be; forget me, 
as I already told you.’ 

“We'll not argue about it; 
will wait and see. Look, I 
brought you something,” he added, 
taking a tiny velvet case from his 
breast-pocket. “It isnot an engage- 
ment-ring, do not be afraid,” he said, 
is she seemed troubled; “it is only 
a souvenir, and I want you to prom- 
ise me to wear it for one year, till I 
see you again, After. that, you shall 
do as you like about keeping it. You 
know what a rosary-ring is?” he 
asked, as he showed her the broad 
yellow band notched by tiny bubbles 
of gold. “And here is the cross laid 
upon it, and the cross is of pearls, 
the emblem of innocence. You read 
what is inside now.” 

She took it and read the device on 
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the interior rim: “ Crux per amore; 
Amor per cruce.” 

“The cross through love; Love 
through the cross,” he explained. 

She replied by kissing the ring and 
handing it to him, as she said: 

“Put it on my finger, Henry, and 
only you or God himself shall ever 
draw it off.” 

“You do not mean— ” 

“Hush! how can you question 
him? But I fear he will not call me 
in that way. Who knows, perhaps 
we shall meet next year? I leave my 
father to God and you.” 

The old nun came back from the 
window. 

“ My child, I am afraid I cannot 
stay any longer,” she said. 

The girl rose, and took Henry’s 
hand in both her own. 

“God bless and reward you, my 
dear, dear friend. You knaw all I 
vould say and yet cannot.’ 
He kissed her hand, and, v 
effable look of holy calm, th 
convert left the roon 

back at him. 

Two months passed, and Léwe 
berg grew better. One morning, a 
large letter was brought to him, with 

Madrid post-mark. He opened 
it hastily, and scanned its contents. 
The letter fell from his hands as he 
read, and a dizziness came over him ; 
he lay back on his couch, deadly 
pale. 


ha in- 
e e Jewish 


, still glancing 


“Ts it anything bad a 
leth ?” timidly asked little Thamar. 

“No,” he said, momentarily 
roused to anger. He took up the 
letter again and muttered, “ A million 
dollars!” The children thought he 
was worse, and looked on with scared 
faces. 

The letter was from a banker at 
Madrid, saying that he was author- 
ized by a person deeply in Sefior 
Cristalar’s debt, but who wished to 
remain nameless, to apprise him of a 
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certain sum, a million dollars, lying in 
ready money at his command in 
Hauptmann’s bank at Frankfort. 
The person had long been wishing to 
make this restitution, but had not till 
now been able to ascertain his hiding- 
place. The invalid was in a fever; 
he could not help thinking of the 
young Christian he had spurned, yet 
he tried to persuade himself it was 
not'he, but the man to whose knay- 
ery he had owed his total ruin. 
Several days passed, and at last 
he wrote to Holcombe at the hotel 
he had been staying at. In ambigu- 
ous terms, he spoke of a generous ser- 
vice undeserved by him, and of his 
desire to see him, if only once. But 
the Englishman was gone and had 
left no address. He then wrote to 
his Madrid correspondent, urging 
: him to try and discover the person 
from whom the money had been 
sent; but the banker wrote word that 
the whole transaction had been kept 
very secret, and that, before it had 
become known to him, it had passed 
through so many hands that it was 
impossible to find out the first person 
concerned. There was a hint of 
some American bank connected with 
it, and the money had been origi- 
nally paid down in American gold; 
but beyond this there was no clue, 
Cristalar thought the Spanish banker 
had been probably bribed to keep si- 
lence, and a few more weeks sped by 
without his taking any active mea- 
sures about his newly-found wealth. 
He received and acknowledged a 
letter of advice from Hauptmann’s 
bank, telling him of the sum at his 
disposal, and Hauptmann himself 
came to call upon him and offer him 
his congratulations. The Spaniard, 
wlio still called himself by his Ger- 
man name, received the visit of his 
former employer as a mere conven- 
tional act of courtesy, and seemed in 
no wise elated by the sudden good-for- 
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tune he was being congratulated upon, 
He did not change his lodgings, but 
he hired a servant, and sent his 
daughters to the best Jewish school 
inthe town. As soon as he got well, 
which was by rapid degrees, after he 
had received the letter that once 
more made him a millionaire, he left 
his children in charge of Rachel, and 
proceeded to London, where he ad- 
vertised daily for information of 
Henry Holcombe. The weekly sup- 
plies in small sums had never discon- 
tinued, but he felt assured that, not- 
withstanding all these blinds, he 
could not be mistaken as to 
name of his benefactor. 


the 


Meanwhile, Maheleth in her Bo. 
hemian home heard from Rachel of 
her father’s fortune, his restoration to 
health, and his journey to England. 
She, too, wrote to Henry, and asked 
him to tell her if it were he that had 
! returned good for evil. He 
simply said in reply that he was free 
to do as he liked with his money, 
and that he thought Sefior Cristalai 
knew better how to use it than he 
did, 

Summer came again, and with it 
Henry Holcombe; the old Fuden- 
Strasse was once more before him, 
and then he learnt that Herr Léwen- 
berg had gone three months ago to 
Madrid. He had been travelling in 
Italy and Greece, and had never 
gone home to his old English coun- 
try-house, which now was let to 
good and steady tenants. He went 
to the convent; she was not there, 
but they expected her. there 
was nothing for it but to go and chat 
with Rachel and old Zimmermann 
about old times and old friends. 

A week later he called again at the 
convent, and the portress told him 
to wait. In the same little parlor, 
unchanged and clean, he waited for 
a quarter of an hour, hoping and 
dreading to see Maheleth. She 


thus 


So 
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came in this time alone. He took 
her hand in his, and looked a hungry 
look into her eyes. She said to him, 
smiling : 

*Do you see I have kept my 
promise ? I have the dear ring on 
my finger, and every day I have said 
the rosary with it for you. And now, 
you know, I muws¢ thank you.” 

“T cannot bear it; don’t, for my 
sake, Maheleth! Have you heard 
from _ father ?” 

“No; he never w// write, I knew 

that ; bet I have heard of him ; he is 
in Spain. He will begin again as a 
banker, I feel sure, and never rest 
till he has repaid you.” 

‘IT don’t want to be repaid, except 
with interest, and you know it is not 
from Aim I can ask that. Do you 
remember that I was to ask 
same question I 
ready ?” 

Te, 
are doing. 

‘“‘T shall ask it 
think.” 

“ Well, Henry, if I should say that, 
I will answer it as you wish, provi- 
ded you can gain my father’s con- 
sent ?” 

The young man looked blank. 

‘I believe that is what God would 
me to do, Henry. My father 
has no further need of me, and he or 
1 owe you a debt of gratitude we can 
never pay ; yet I should like ‘his dis- 
tinct permission, if I could have it, 
and you can obtain it 
than I can.” 

“TJ shall not rest till it be done,” 
said Holcombe excitedly. “Shall I 
write to him? Maheleth, you have 
had Yee per amore’; now God 
will give us ‘ Amor per cruce.’ ” 

He wrote that very day to Ma- 
drid, asking the hand of his daughter 
from the wealthy Jewish banker, and 
pleading as hard as though he were 
some poor outcast, with never a roof 


you the 


} 
asked ice al- 


Henry, 


” 


but think what you 


first, and then 


wish 


more easily 
« 
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to his head, begging for the favor of 
a royal maiden’s love. Cristalar was 
overjoyed at knowing at last where 
to find the man he owed health and 
fortune to, and, instead of a letter, he 
sent a telegram to say he would be 
in Frankfort in a week. 

Henry took the telegram to the 
convent; Maheleth turned very pale 
as she read it. 

“It is all right, surely, darling, is 
it not ?” asked Holcombe. 

* [ have never seen him since the 
eve of my baptism.” 

‘ And,” interrupted the young man,, 
please God, you will see him agaim 
the eve of our marriage.” 

She hid her face in her hands; 
“God grgnt it!” she murmured, un- 
der her breath. 

Ephraim Cristalar, for he called 
himself by his own name now, went 
to the hotel where Holcombe used 
to live, and inquired for the young 
Englishman. He had not long to 
wait. 

“Mr. Holcombe!” he exclaimed, 
as he caught him in his arms, “ I can- 
not speak to you—you are master of 
all I am and have; can you but for- 
one me, say ?” 

My friend and father! replied 
Holcombe, “ you must not give way 
like this! I only asked you a simple 
question, a great favor, it is true, but 
that is all we have to speak of.’ 

“Oh! I know better than that, 
Henry. What have you to ask of 
-_ when all I have is yours ?” 

‘There is one thing I want, you 
know what; and my only other re- 
quest is that you will see your daugh- 
ter.” 

Cristalar drew back. “She is 
yours, Henry Holcombe,” he said 
solemnly, “as far as she is mine to 
give; but she is an alien to my faith 
and to my home.” 

“ No, no, it must’not, shall not be. 
Remember ‘how she fed you, worked 
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for you, brought up your little ones, 
and sent you the little she earned, 
even though you had cast her off.” 

* Tt is cruel, Holcombe, to remind 
me of that,” said Cristalar reproach- 
fully ‘ Perhaps as your wife I may 
see her—as the wife of my benefac- 
tor, not as my daughter.” 

“T want to take her from your 
hands. And think how she has wea- 
ried for you all this time !” 

“JT know—and do you think I 
have not missed her? I have only 
half lived since she left me; and I 
love her beyond description even yet, 
but that is an unhallowed love.” 

“ Say, rather, an unnatural delu- 
sion ; I mean your refusal to see her. 
You will, for my sake, for your son- 
in-law’s sake ?” 

* Leave me now, Henry, I must 
think.” 

Need we tell the end? How his 
better nature triumphed ; how pros- 
perity had softened his heart, and 
gratitude had bent his pride; how at 
last his father’s love could stand no 
longer the knowledge of his child’s 
great sorrow; and how Henry’s 
prophecy that Maheleth should see 
her father on the eve of her marriage 
was anticipated by many weeks ? 
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Her sisters and Senor Cristalar ac- 
companied her to the cathedral, and, 
after the ceremony, the banker put 
into the hands of the officiating 
priest a check for $10,000 for the 
Catholic poor of Frankfort. 

Holcombe House was made ready 
soon after for the bride’s reception, 
and Sefior Cristalar established a 
branch bank in London, of which 
his son-in-law was partner and re- 
sponsible head. In a very few years, 
the Holcombe income was the same 
it had been before the appalling drain 
the agents had spoken of, when the 
young had drawn the 
£100,000 of ready money left him 
by his father, and added to it an 
equal sum raised on the estate. 

The old Spaniard could never be 
induced to abandon the faith that 
was as much a part of his family 
pride as of the tradition of his race; 
but Thamar and Agar, Maheleth’s 
two sisters, were baptized two years 
after the marriage, under the names 
of Elizabeth and Magdalen, and, 
when they in their turn married into 
noble English houses, their father cer 
tainly showed no sign of disapproval 
of their change of religion, in the 
princely fortunes he allotted to each. 


possessor 
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It was night, and the old year was 
passing away. ‘The angels had sung 
their anniversary strains of gladness, 
and had announced anew the coming 
of the Prince of Peace, only a week 
ago, yet there was a solemn silence 
now in their serried ranks, as they 
pressed around a group of their re- 
presentatives. 

I can hardly tell you where this 
was, or whether it was “in the body 
or out of the body ” that I fancied I 
saw the glorious vision ; I only know 
that it seemed as if infinite space were 
around them, and an amphitheatre 
of angelic faces, like living stones, 
were making a barrier between them 
and space, as the rainbow does be- 
tween clouds. 

There were many of those whom 
I have called representatives, and 
each bore some strange emblem, 
which I understood to be the badge 
of the nation over which he was set. 
Around each stood a host similarly 
distinguished, the guardian angels of 
each individual soul composing the 
nation. ‘There was an awful stillness 
on this the last night of the year, as 
the conclave of angels sat brooding 
over the events of the immediate 
past. A few, more prominent among 
their brethren, presently stood for- 
ward, while a figure of marvellous 
beauty, but calm austerity of aspect, 
presented a book to them, which it 
supported as a deacon against its 
head. The book was closely written 
on one side, while the opposite page 
was blank. 

An angel, crowned with an iron 
crown, and robed in a wonderful 
garment of deep azure,* curiously 


* Blue is the color of knowledge. 


wrought in gold with stars and signs 
of lore and art, such as only one land 
in Europe can boast of being able to 
interpret, taking a pen in his hand, 
spoke to the assembled multitude. 

“ Brethren,” he said, in a deep, 
musical voice whose tones indicated 
both gravity and conscious strength, 
“ before I write my brief record of 
the year we have now added to our 
experience, let me speak to you, 
as fellow-watchers over our God’s 
earthly treasures. My trust has been 
a bitter and a heavy one, yet withal 
a glorious vindication of faith and 
truth. We haverisen among nations 
like a comet that for a moment 
eclipses the steadier and more lasting 
glory of the older planets, but in our 
course there were obstacles which 
have now become almost the monu- 
ment of martyrs. Unmindful of the 
lion-hearted men to whom Wilfrid, 
and Boniface, and Lioba preached, 
and of whom the strongest bulwark 
of intellectual faith was built by their 
later and more national saints, our 
new rulers have sought to renew the 
persecutions of the XVIth century, 
and the absolutism of a State Church. 
But our God, the ‘dear God’* of 
our people, knew how to raise up 
defenders for himself in the fearless 
pastors of his flock ; knew how to in- 
spire them with a bravery that scorn- 
ed imprisonment and laughed at 
death, that made them raise their 
voices against presumptuous and in- 
trusive authority on the one hand, 
and barefaced heresy on the other. 
We have triumphed in persecution ; 
we have re-echoed the zon possumus 


* Der liebe Gott, the received formula in Ger- 
many, as the * good God,” Ze 0m Dieu, in Fsench, 
and Almighty God in English. 
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of our earthly father and Pontiff; we 
have shown to our God the will of 
martyrs after having displayed before 
our sovereign the deeds of patriots. 
He thought to weld a mighty nation 
into one empire; he has riven it in 
twain in his unblest attempt, and has 
called up against his puny military 
power the anger of that God who, on 
the shores of the Red Sea, did punish 
Pharaoh and his host. ‘Who is 
like. to thee, among the strong, O 
Lord? Who is like to thee, glorious 
in holiness, terrible and worthy of 
praise, doing wonders ?’” * 

Those that wore robes like that of 
the mighty angel who had spoken took 
up his last triumphant words, and 
chanted them forth in two alternate 
choirs, and the voice that came from 
this host of choristers seemed like the 
voice of the sea thundering amid 
caves and rocks. It surged up and 
died away in long reverberating 
echoes, a hymn of strength and de- 
fiance, a prophecy of a magnificent 
and almost endless future. 

Then the angel who had spoken 
wrote a few words in the book, and, 
turning, presented the pen to one 
who stood close beside him, tall, 
stately, and calm, in white raiment, 
with the historical fleur-de-lis broider- 
ed thickly over his robe. On his 
brows shone the same emblem, 
wrought in gold and pearls, while in 
his left hand he held a flame-colored 
standard, the oriflamme of the Cru- 
sades. 

“ My brethren,” he began, “ this 
year has been a silent one compared 
with its last two predecessors ; but none 
the less a year of sacrifice, of heroic 
expiation, of patient humility of spirit. 
We have lived amid perils as deep as 
religious persecutions ; amid the perils 
of a civilization that is unchristian, 
and of refinements worse than hea- 


* Exod. xv. 11. 
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then. The worship of the false gods 
has come back, and we are surround- 
ed with a corruption as terrible as 
that of imperial Rome or effeminate 
Byzantium. Our name is no longer 
supreme, our escutcheon no longer 
unstained, our sword is broken in the 
hands of others, our missions are un- 
protected, and our influence no long- 
er paramount among barbarians and 
plunderers, and still our corruption 
flourishes as unblushingly and un- 
dauntedly as ever, and our rivals, 
nay, our very captors, come to learn 
it at our feet. This is now our 
shameful supremacy; but, in the 
midst of these Capuan revels, is there 
still a hope for the nation? Yes, 
my brethren, the same hope that our 
glorious iron-crowned compeer has 
told us was his hope—the church, the 
faith, the truth. If our rulers, like 
those of our whilom foes, forget the 
Christian heroes whom we call our 
forefathers, the men who at the field 
of Tolbiac vowed our nation to the 
God of armies, and in a thousand 
fields in Palestine, Syria, and Egypt 
redeemed that holy vow, we do not 
and cannot forget it. Sons and 
daughters of the Crusaders, heirs and 
heiresses of the Kings of Jerusalem 
and the Knights of Rhodes and Malta, 
many of our nation are now in the 
holier army, the holier knighthood of 
religion ; their habit is their coat of 
mail, their swift prayers and their 
swifter sacrifices are their battle-axes, 
their spears, their maces; in every 
land they are fighting the battle of 
their own, in every breach defending 
the honor of their fallen country. 
All eyes are still upon their acts; their 
land, like a magnet, compels the 
glance of Europe and the world. The 
saviours who are working hiddenly 
at the regeneration of ‘the eldest 
daughter of the church’ are of no 
party, own no secret master, work for 
no wages, and seek no reward; they 
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are soldiers of the cross, children of 
God, who, in the hospitals, the 
prisons, the galleys, the schools, the 
Chinese stations, the Canadian mis- 
sions, the cloistered monasteries, 
under the names of Sisters of Char- 
ity, Order of Preachers, Afissions 
Etrangéres, Christian Brothers, Bene- 
dictines of Solesmes, Jesuits, and 
Sulpiciens, work for God, in God, 
with God. ‘Seek ye therefore first 
the kingdom of God, and his justice, 
and all these things shall be added 
unto you.’” * 

The choir of white-robed angels 
that clustered round the one who 
had ceased speaking took up the 
grave refrain, and chanted it as their 
brethren had done before, and the 
song swelled majestically as it seem- 
ed to reach the uttermost bounds of 
the living barrier of angel faces round 
the central groups. Ere yet it had 
subsided, the last of the heavenly 
speakers wrote his record in the book, 
and gave the pen into the hand of a 


third angel who stood in grave ex- 


pectancy by his side. 

This one was tal] and _ stalwart- 
looking, a warrior-angel, one would 
involuntarily be sure to think, yet his 
long trailing robe of crimson was 
woven not with dragons or golden 
leopards, but with miniature cathe- 
drals, abbeys, and priories. The 
heaviness of this golden embroidery 
seemed to drag the garment into yet 
more statuesque folds, as the mighty 
wearer drew himself slowly up and 
took the pen, letting go, as he did so, 
his hold upon a silver shield bearing 
2 blood-red cross, His fair waving 
locks were uncrowned, and he bent 
his head towards the two who had 
spoken before. 

“ My brethren,” he began, and his 
voice sounded clear and clarionlike, 
“you have each of you sought in the 
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continuation of the traditions of the 
past a pledge of the regeneration 
and safety of the future. I, too, 
looked to the early past for the gold- 
en age I would fain see revived 
among us, but, unlike you, it is neither 
persecution nor bloodshed that I 
have to record. Our nation is not 
eclipsed in power or in influence; 
and although our rulers are hardly 
worthy of their chivalric forerunners, 
yet there are yet among them some 
who are heirs to their fathers’ greatness 
of soul, though not to the integrity of 
their faith. Still, our race has kept 
more unblemished than others that 
reverence for authority without 
which no faith is sure, no empire sta- 
ble. Our life flows more calmly on in 
our island-home than does the trou- 
bled stream of our brethren’s days 
beyond the sea, Still, amid benefits 
without number, amid the march of 
science and the progress of art, 
things that in exchange for the an- 
cient gift of faith our second father- 
land every day gives us in return, 
we have one fruitful source of dread 
and danger—the sordid love of gain 
which makes our people restless dur- 
ing life, and leaves them hopeless in 
death. ‘To strive against this demon 
of the air—for we seem to breathe 
his spirit in the very atmosphere—is 
the constant endeavor of my being. 
To knit art to God as it was joined 
to him in the olden days, to put 
honor before wealth, and conscience 
before success, to raise principle tri- 
umphant over interest, is my daily, 
necessary, but most wearisome task. 
Many voices erstwhile charmed our 
nation—that of the warrior, the bard, 
the monk; the voice of glory, the 
voice of learning, the voice of holy 
love. Now one cry alone harshly 
calls our children together—the cry 
of gain. Our country has forgotten 
its ancient fanes of learning, its island 
monasteries, its townlike abbeys, its 
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glorious cathedrals, colleges, libraries, 
and halls, it has forgotten its tourna- 
ments of science, its chants, its litur- 
gies, even its earthly pageants, and 
has run after the abject golden calf 
of these latter days. Not the poor 
alone, but the noble and great have 
with less excuse come down into the 
new arena, and lowered themselves to 
the level of money-seekers, till the 
chivalry of our race has become a 
forgotten dream, a talisman that has 
lost its charm, a thing as out of date 
as a crowded abbey with its holy 
pomps of daily service would be 
among the darkened, busy streets of 
a modern gold-coining city. And 
yet in many a nook, in many an ob- 
scure street of a little town, in many 
a shady, peaceful country home, are 
rising the fair progeny of our statelier 
fanes of old, and beneath groined 
roofs and before carved altars rise 
prayers as beautiful and as divers as 


the trefoils and roses on capital and 


pillar. In prayer, whether petrified 
into fair churches standing for ever, 
or moulded into golden altar-plate 
rich with chasing and with gems, or 
flying straight to God’s feet in ar- 
dent, winged words of love, we place 
ou last hope, the hope of the only 
true conversion our land can ever 
know; for ‘there is a success in 
evil things to a man without disci- 
, pline, and there is a finding that 
turneth to loss.’ ” * 

Here a countless host of angels, 
as gravely radiant, yet with the same 
solemn shade of sadness in their as- 
pect, as the last speaker, took up his 
parting words, and chanted them 
slowly. I thought they caught un- 
consciously the ring of the holy 
words chanted so often through the 
ages of faith, in that land of cathe- 
drals and cloisters. Indeed, the 
angel choir and their stately leader 
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seemed none 9ther than monastic 
champions turned into bright heaven- 
ly spirits, so akin is everything in that 
isle to the claustral ideal from which 
sprang its life—civil, collegiate, eccle- 
siastical, feudal, and social. 

As the chanted dirge grew less and 
less distinct, another angel advanced 
to take the pen his predecessor had 
just laid in the folds of the book, 
after having written his year’s record 
within. This one had stood so far in 
the background as to have escaped 
my awed notice until now. He 
wore a long, loosely-falling robe of 
black, and bowed his head as if in 
grief; his hands were clasped, and a 
golden and a silver key were held 
between his fingers; in his step there 
was no elasticity, and in his eye no 
gladness. All those who followed him 
seemed equally sorrowful, but socn I 
heard why it was, and no longer 
marvelled at it. . 

“ Brethren,” he said, in mournful 
tones, “ brethren of all climes, who 
once envied me my proud position 
of warden over the land which holds 
the father of all Christians, envy me 
no longer the sad honors I must yet 
bear. When I look at my nation, I 
can see nothing through my tears. 
Once I saw treasures of art and 
beauty ; I can take pride in them no 
longer. I saw fair landscapes, the 
envy of the world, the garden of Eu- 
rope, the beautiful God’s-acre of a 
past of heroic deeds, buried in ho- 
norable oblivion as the seedlings of 
a more glorious crop of Christian 
heroism—I can take pleasure in these 
no more. I saw a people mild, 
inoffensive, believing, loving; now 
I see them corrupted, deluded, led 
away, and turned into furies. I 
saw churches gorgeous with the 
many gifts of fervent piety and grate- 
ful wealth ; I see ruins now, sacrilegi- 
ously used for godless purposes, in 
derision and contempt of their lofty 
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dedication. I saw one city, the 
jewel of the universe, the city of 
sanctuary and refuge, where faith 
reigned, and grief was comforted, 
and weakness was made strength; a 
‘city of the soul,’ where God held 
court mid thousands of earthly an- 
gels, and where he found again the 
mingled worship of the mysterious 
Hebrew temple and of the holy, si- 
lent house of Nazareth. But now, 
brethren, rude men have scattered 
our treasures, profaned our churches, 
seized our cloisters, driven away 
learning and charity to put lewdness 
and brutality in their place, and have 
renewed, with far more blasphemous 
intention, the horrors of the barbaric 
invasions. I see the father of the 
faithful with the crown of martyr- 
dom surmounting his tiara, waiting, 
like the Zcce Homo eighteen hun- 
dred years ago, the final verdict 
of an infuriate mob, while other na- 
tions, Pilate-like, wash their hands of 
the sacred, helpless charge it were 
their first duty to defend. My breth- 
ren, weep with me, weep for me, and 
yet rejoice ;' ‘for the Lord will not 
cast off for ever.’* ‘And in that day 
the deaf shall hear the words of the 
book, and out of darkness and ob- 
scutity the eyes of the blind shall 
see.’” + 

Many were the eager voices that 
took up the words of hope and sang 
them with a fervor which only guar- 
dian spirits can know. As the strain 
swelled and spread, then fell into a 
gentle murmur, as if the singers were 
loth to leave off the prayer of faith and 
hope, the angel had written his short 
record for the passing year, and look- 
ed around to welcome his next suc- 
cessor. There was a pause, and among 
the angelic conclave a swaying to and 
fro denoted that some suppressed 
feeling was at work, ‘Those who had 
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spoken stood apart in a conspicuous 
group, conferring among themselves ; 
but I looked with awe and interest 
at those who had hitherto been si- 
lent. 

The old year’s span was very short 
now. On earth the snow was fall- 
ing, preparing a fitting shroud for 
the departing guest, and a fitting 
cradle for the coming _ stranger ; 
there were revellers in many houses, 
heedless sleepers in more, and watch- 
ers in only a few; there were monas- 
tic choirs filing into silent churches 
for the coming office of matins; and 
there were also miserable outcasts, 
some voluntary slaves of the world, 
others unwilling watchers, poverty- 
stricken, hunger-smitten, desperately 
tempted creatures who might mur- 
mur at and even curse their fate, yet 
would not begin the year by break- 
ing God’s commandments; there 
were many sinners doing penance, 
many happy death-beds, many freed 
souls rushing on the wings of long- 
repressed desire towards the goal that 
weary years of purgatory had hardly 
hidden from their longing gaze; and 
well might the angelic host thrill with 
holy delight as all these sights and 
sounds struck upon their conscious- 
ness. The good surely outweighed 
the bad! 

Just then an angel stepped from 
among the hitherto silent throng—an 
angel with a face full of suffering, 
sweetness, and patience, yet withal a 
look of something deeper and stronger 
than mere patience; and his black 
robe was sown with silver stars, while 
a star glittered also on his forehead. 
In quick accents, full of strength, he 
addressed his companions, holding 
the pen in his hand. 

“ Brethren!” he said, “ the march 
of events, as the world calls it, has 
passed over and by our nation, but 
in God’s eyes we are not so soon 
forgotten. The civilizer of Eastern 
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Europe, the bulwark of Christianity 
against the Moslem faith, we have 
nevertheless suffered by the hands 
of Christian princess and been anni- 
hilated in the name of civilization. 
A martyr-nation, a victim to false 
diplomacy, we stand in Europe with 
the chains still about our feet, while 
ernpires change hands and dynasties 
come and go; exiled and dispersed 
like the Hebrews of old, we are 
krown, like them, by our indomit- 
able faith and ever hopeful patriot- 
isn, Within this year, a gigantic 
empire has manacled us more cruel- 
ly, gagged us more closely, than be- 
fore, but we are steadfast yet, for 
“blessed are they that suffer persecu- 
tion for justice’ sake, for theirs is the 
kingdom ot heaven.’ ”* 

The words were caught up and 
re-echoed by the angel throng 
around their star-crowned leader, 
while he wrote the brief record of 
another year’s bitter wrongs still so 
heroically and silently borne. He 
passed the pen to another clothed in 
purple, who looked at him with an- 
gelic sympathy before he spoke. His 
voice was still and low, but clear as 
a silver bell. 

“‘ My brethren,” he said, “ my task 
is ‘nard and dreary; a mist of pre- 
judice hangs over those vast steppes 
which form my dominions ; a false civ- 
ilization educates our nobles to a pitch 
of unnatural and seeming polish in 
which all truth is killed, and all na- 
tural kindness crushed ; like the ap- 
ples of the Dead Sea, our country is 
fair to the eye of the world, but ash- 
es to the taste of God. We have all 
to hope, it is true, but much to fear ; 
and, while the desolate semblance of 
the true faith spreads its outward and 
deceptive gorgeousness before the 
barren and fettered nation, the souls 
of our brethren perish of thirst, as it 
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were, within sight of the Fountain of 
Life. Brethren, pray for my unhap- 
py charge, and thou, O God! enlight- 
en my people! ‘How incompre- 
hensible are thy judgments, and how 
unsearchable thy ways!’ ”* 

The purple-robed choir around 
him took up the angel’s last words, 
and slowly chanted them, as if in 
awe and expectation, while their 
leader wrote a few brief words in the 
book. 

Another came forward, gathering 
his golden robe together, the hem of 
which was broidered with figures of 
ships and charts, somewhat faded 
now, but this was redeemed by the 
effulgent brightness of the scroll he 
held on his outstretched hand a 
scroll bearing the divine motto, Ad 
majorem Dei gloriam, Looking swiftly 
around, he began thus: 

“My brethren, my provinces are 
narrowed and my nation lessened 
since her ships explored the ocean, 
her fleet sent forth armadas, and her 
leaders conquered new continents, 
but the spirit of the missionary and 
the martyr has not followed that of 
the less successful and less lasting 
investigator. Chivalry still lives in 
the land of the Cid, and fires the 
hearts in whose veins flows the blood 
of the Crusaders of Granada. Saints 
took up the warrior’s shield, and won 
their spurs in distant, dangerous ser- 
vices, till the names of Xavier, Loy- 
ola, Gaudia, and Teresa became 
the household words of a whole 
universe. Unbelief has poisoned our 
present position, and for our sins we 
have suffered dire misfortune and 
perennial disturbance. Still, our peo- 
ple are unchanged; faithfully the 
sons of the Visigoth martyrs keep 
the trust of their fathers, and, secure 
amid their mountain fastnesses, with- 
in the last year have raised the stand- 
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ard of the cross wreathed with the 
golden lilies of a national. and well- 
beloved dynasty. We have had tri- 
umphs of the soul and heroic deeds 
of patriotic daring mingled together 
in the annals of our peasant soldiers ; 
the spirit of another Vendée has spo- 
ken to our nation; and God has 
rejoiced to find at last a human 
bulwark against human _ unbelief. 
‘Judge me, O God, and distinguish 
my cause from the nation that is not 
holy; deliver me from the unjust 
and deceitful man.’ ” * 

And while the angel wrote his re- 
cord in the book, his followers echo- 
ed his last words in tones of mingled 
triumph and supplication, chanting 
them, as all the others had done be- 
fore them, in two alternate choirs. 
And now there was again a pause, 
while the first groups of angels who 
had spoken drew closer to the book, 
and gazed at the last records written 
init. One more representative came 
forward, an angel robed in softest 
green, and bearing a harp in his hand. 
Turning to the west, he spoke in a 
voice full of deep emotion: “ My 
brethren, I look towards the sea, and 
gaze at the Jand of the setting sun. 
I see my people spreading over the 
earth, so that I have more children 
in far-away lands than on my own 
soil. I see them, the pioneer nation 
of whom Brendan was the first lead- 
er, planting the cross and the sham- 
rock in unfailing union, wherever 

Long ages of suffering 
1ave not reft them of the gift of 
faith, the treasure of art, or the 
strength of enterprise; their arm 
hath upreared every throne and stay- 
ed every altar; their women make 
a Nazareth of every home and a 
tabernacle of every hovel; their race 
links two worlds, that of the past 
and that of the future, that of culture 
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and civilization, to that of enterprise 
and freedom. I look with pride on 
the ocean darkened: by the barks of 
my people, and forget, as I look, to 
sigh over the ruined fanes and dis- 
mantled castles of old. Children of 
impulse, they carry their home in 
their heagts, and make another Erin 
round every cross they plant. Sea 
kings, but Christians, they take from 
the Norsemen their daring, and from 
their own isle its poetry, and, blend- 
ing the two, bear the highest gifts of 
the Old World to be the heirlooms 
of the New. To my nation may it 
well and fittingly be said, ‘ They 
went out from thee on foot, and 
were led by the enemies: but the 
Lord will bring them to thee exalted 
with honor as children of the king- 
dom.’” * 

These prophetic words were 
caught up by the numerous followers 
of the green-robed angel, and rang 
now in grand and now in softened 
cadence through the boundless field 
of space that encircled the heavenly 
throng. As the tones died away, the 
angel wrote his record in the book, 
and the bells of earth sounded faint- 
ly in the still air. 

The old year was passing away, 
and the angels in silence gathered 
round the book. As the last stroke 
of midnight was heard, the bearer of 
it turned the leaf, presenting a sur- 
face fair and smooth as the petal of a 
lily, and the whole company of blessed 
Spirits intoned the Veni Creator. 

I heard as it were in a dream, and 
saw forms of light and beauty dis- 
perse like the fleecy clouds of morn- 
ing, till the singing died away in far- 
away corners of our old, prosaic, yet 
blessed earth, The songs of heaven 
were carried into the uttermost re- 
cesses where earthly misery was 
keenest and earthly revelry loudest 
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on that fateful night ; and, as its ech- 
oes passed over them, the misery grew 
strangely bearable, the revelry was 
unaccountably hushed. Everywhere 
the new-born year came in with a 
blessing and a promise, reverently 
gathering its predecessor’s 
even while mourning its inevitable 
shortcomings; and so once more, 


lessons 
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according to the patience of God, 
his ministers went forth to clear for 
every man a new field where, past 
errors being forgotten, he might te. 
new his struggle in the battle of life. 
and retrieve himself in the eyes of 
infinite purity and infinite justice, 

Such was the beautiful death of 
the old year 1872. 





THE NATIVITY OF CHRISTE. 


BEHOULD the Father is His dau 


hter’s Sonne, 


o 
o 
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The bird that built the nest is hatched therein, 
The Old of Yeares an hower hath not outrunne, 
Eternall life to live doth now beginnn, 
The Word is dumm, the Mirth of heaven doth weepe, 
Mighte feeble is, and Force doth fayntely creepe. 


O dyinge soules! behould your living Spring ! 
O dazeled eyes! behould your Sunne of grace! 
Dull eares, attend what word this Word doth bringe! 
Upp, heavy hartes, with joye your joy embrace! 
From death, from darke, from deaphnesse, from despayres, 
This Life, this Light, this Worde, this Joy repaires. 


Gift better than Himself God doth not knowe, 
Gift better than his God no man can see ; 
This gift doth here the giver given bestowe, 
Gift to this gift lett ech receiver bee : 
God is my gift, Himself He freely gave me, 
God’s gift am I, and none but God shall have me. 


Man altred was by synne from man to best; 
Beste’s food is haye, haye is all mortal fleshe ; 
Now God is fleshe, and lyes in maunger prest, 
As haye the brutest synner to refreshe: 
O happy fielde wherein this foder grewe, 
Whose taste doth us from beastes to men renewe! 


SOUTHWELL. 
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THE PROGRESSIONISTS. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF CONRAD VON BOLANDEN. 


CHAPTER 


VIII. 


CONTINUED. 


Once more the bell of the chair- 
man was heard amid the tumult. 

“ Mr. Seicht, officer of the crown, 
will now address the meeting,” Schwe- 
fel announced, 

The audience were seized with 
amazement, and not without a cause. 
A dignitary of a higher order, a 
member of the administration, ascend- 
ed the pulpit for the purpose of mak- 
ing an assault upon Christian edu- 
cation. He was about to make war 
upon morals and faish, the true sup- 
ports of every solid government, the 
sources of the moral sentiment and 
of the prosperity of human society. 
Aremnant of honesty and a lingering 
sense of justice may have raised a 
protest in Seicht’s mind against his 
undertaking; for his bearing was 
anything but self-possessed, and he 
had the appearance of a wretch that 
was being goaded on by an evil 
spirit. Besides, he had the habit pe- 
culiar to bureaucrats of speaking ia 
harsh, snarling tones. Seicht was 
conscious of these pecuharities of his 
bureaucratic nature, and labored to 
overcome them. The effort impart- 
ed to his delivery an air of constraint 
and a sickening sweetness which were 
climaxed by the fearfully involved 

style in which his speech was 
clothed. 

“ Gentlemen,” said Seicht, “in view 
of present circumstances, and in con- 
sideration of the requirements of cul- 
ture whose spirit is incompatible 


with antiquated conditions, popular 
education, which in connection with 
domestic training is the foundation of 
the future citizen, must also undergo 
such changes as will bring it into har- 
mony with modern enlightened senti- 
ment; and this is the more necessary 
as the provisions of the law, which 
progress in its enlightenment and 
clearness of perception cannot refuse 
to recognize as a fit model for the imi- 
tation of a party dangerous to the 
state—I mean the party of Jesuitism 
and ultramontanism—allow untram- 
melled scope for the reformation of 
the school system, provided the pro- 
per clauses of the law and the ordi- 
nances relating to this matter are not 
left out of consideration. Accord- 
ingly, it is my duty to refer this hon- 
orable meeting especially to the 
ministerial decree referring to com- 
mon schools, in accordance with 
which said common schools may be 
established, after a vote of the citi- 
zens entitled to the elective fran- 
chise, as soon as the need of this is 
felt; which in the present instance 
cannot be contested, since public 
opinion has taken a decided stand 
against denominational schools, in 
which youth is trained after unbend- 
ing forms of religion, and in doctrines 
that evidently conflict with the tn- 
umph of the present, and with those 
exact sciences which make up the 
only true gospel—the gospel of pro- 
gress, which scarcely in any respect 
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resembles the narrow gospel of du- 
bious dogmas—dubious for the rea- 
son that they lack the spirit of ad- 
vancement, and are prejudicial to the 
investigation of the problems of a 
God, of material nature, and of 
man.” 

Here leader Sand thrust his fingers 
in his ears. 

“Thunder and lightning!” ex- 
claimed he wrathfully, “ what a shal- 


low babbler! What is he driving 
at? His periods are a yard long; 


and when he has done, a man is no 
wiser than when he began. Gospel— 
gospel of progress—fool—numskull 
—down! down!” 

* Quite a remarkable instance, 
this!” said Gerlach to the banker. 
“ Evidently this man is trying might 
and main to please, yet he only suc- 
ceeds in torturing his hearers.” 

“JT will explain this man to you,” 
replied the banker. ‘ Heretofore Mr. 
Seicht has been a most complete ex- 
emplar of absolute bureaucracy. The 
only divinity he knew were the sta- 
tutes, the only heaven the bureau, 
and the only safe way of reaching su- 
preme felicity was, in his opinion, to 





render unquestioning obedience to 
ministerial rescripts. Mr. 
Seicht heard the card-house of bu- 
reaucracy start in all its joints. His 
divinity lost its worshippers, and his 
heaven lost all charms for those who 
were seeking salvation. He felt the 
ground moving under him, he real- 
ized the colossal might of progress, 
and hastened to commend himself to 
this party by adopting liberal ideas. 
He is now aiming to secure a seat in 
the house of delegates, which is sub- 
sequently to serve him as a stepping- 
stone to a place in the cabinet. Just 
listen how the man is agonizing! 
He is wasting his strength, however, 
and the attitude of the audience is 
beginning to get alarming.” 

For some time past, the chieftains 


Suddenly 
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in the chancel had been shaking their 
heads at the efforts of this official ad. 
vocate of progress. To avoid being 
tortured by hearing, they had en. 
gaged in conversation. ‘The auditors 
in the nave of the church were also 
growing restive. The speaker, how- 
ever, continued blind to every hint 
and insinuation, At last a tall fellow 
in the crowd swung his hat and 
cried, “Three cheers for Mr. Seicht!” 
The whole nave joined in a deafen- 
ing cheer. Seicht, imagining the 
cheering to be a tribute to the excel- 
lence of his effort, stopped for a mo- 
ment to permit the uproar to subside, 
intending then to go on with his 
speech; but no sooner had he re- 
sumed than the cheering burst forth 
anew, and was so vigorously sustained 
that the man, at length perceiving 
the meaning of the audience, came 
down amid peals of derisive laughter. 

“Serves the gabbler rigl 
Sand. 


9 *4 


it!” 6sa 





“He’s a precious kind of a 
The booby thinks he can 
hoist himself into the chamber of 
deputies by means of the should 

of progress, and thence to climb up 
higher. But it happens that we 


know whom 


fellow! 


we have to deal with, 
and we are not going to serve 
stirrups for a turn-coat official.” 

The chairman wound up with a 
speech in which he announced that 
the vote on the question of common 
schools would soon 


} 


come off, and 
then adjourned the meeting. 

The drew back to 
allow the crowd to disperse. Near 
them stood Mr. Seicht, alone and de- 
jected. The countenances of the 
chieftains had yielded him no evidence 
on which to base a hope that his 
speech had told, and that he might 
expect to occupy a seat in the as- 
sembly. Moreover, Sand had rude- 
ly insulted the ambitious official to 
his face. ‘This he took exceedingly 
hard. All of a sudden, he spied the 


millionaires 
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banker in the chancel, and went over 
to greet him. Greifmann introduced 
Gerlach. 

“J am proud,” Mr. Seicht asseve- 
rated, “of the acquaintance of the 
wealthiest proprietor of the country.” 

“Pardon the correction, sir; my 
father is the proprietor.” 

“No matter, you are his only 
son,” rejoined Seicht. “ Your pre- 
sence proves that you take an interest 
in the great questions of the day, 
This is very laudable.” 

“My presence, however, by no 
means proves that I concur in the 
object of this meeting. Curiosity has 
led me hither.” 

The official directed a look of in- 
quiry at the banker. 

“Sheer curiosity,” 
gentleman coldly. 

Can you not, 
conciled to the 
asked Seicht, 
astonishment. 

‘The value‘of my convictions con- 
sists in this, that I worship genuine 
progress,” the millionaire 
gravely. ‘The progress of this com- 
munity, in particular, looks to me like 
retrogression.” 

“] am astonished at what you say,” 
returned the official; “for surely 
Shund’s masterly speech has demon- 
strated that we are keeping pace with 
the age.” 

“T cannot see, sir, 
hatred of religion can be taken for 
progress, This horrible, bloodthirsty 
monster existed even in the days of 
Nero and Tiberius, as we all know. 
Can the resurrection of it, now that 
it has been mouldering for centuries, 
be seriously looked upon as a step in 
advance ? Rather a step backward, 
{should think, of eighteen hundred 
years. Especially horrible and revolt- 
ing is this latest instance of tyranny, 
forcing parents who entertain religious 
sentiments to send their children to 


repeated this 


then, become re- 
spirit of progress ?” 
with a smile revealing 


replied 


how fiendish 
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irreligious schools. Not even Nero 
and Tiberius went so far. On this 
point, I agree, there has been pro- 
gress, but it consists in putting a 
most unnatural constraint upon con- 
science,” 

Gerlach’s Janguage aroused the 
official. He was face to face with an 
ultramontane. The mere sight of 
such an one caused a nervous twitch- 
ing in his person. He resorted at 
once to bureaucratic weapons in mak- 

ng his onslaught. 

“ You are mistaken, my dear sir— 
you are very much mistaken, The 
spirit of the modern state demands 
that the schools of the multitude, 
particularly public institutions, should 
be accessible to the children of every 
class of citizens, without distinction 
of religious profession. Consequent- 
ly, the schools must be taken from 
under the authorjty, direction, and 


influence of the church, and put en- 


tirely under civil and political con- 
trol. Such, too, is now the mind of our 
rulers, besides that public sentiment 
calls for the change.” 

“ But, Mr. Seicht,in making such 
a change, the state despotically in- 
fringes on the province of religion.” 

“Not despotically, Mr. Gerlach, 
but legally; for the state is the 
fountain-head of all right, and con- 
sequently possessed of unlimited 
right.” 

“You enunciate 
which differ vastly fr 
and religion teach.” 

“ What signify morals—what sig- 
nifies religion? Mere antiquated 
forms, sir, with no living signifi- 
cance,” explained Seicht, lavishly 
displaying the treasures of the 
storehouse of progressionist wisdom. 
“The past submitted quietly to the 
authority of religion, because there 
existed then a low degree of intel- 
lectual culture. At present there is 
only one authority—it is the prepon- 


principles, sir, 
m what morality 
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derance of numbers and of material 
forces. Consequently, the only real 
authority is the majority in power. 
On the other hand, authorities based 
upon the supposed existence of a su- 
persensible world have lost their cause 
of being, for the reason that exact 
science plainly demonstrates the non- 
existence of an immaterial world. 
Cessante causa, cessat effectus, the 
supersensible world, the basis of re- 
ligious authority, being gone, it logi- 
cally results that religious authority 
itself is gone. Hence the only real 
authority existing in a state is the 
majority, and to this every citizen is 
obliged to submit. You marvel, Mr. 
Gerlach. What I have said is not 
my own personal view, but the ex- 
pression of the principles which alone 
pass current at the present day.” 

“ T agree in what you say,” said the 
banker. ‘You have spoken from the 
standpoint of the times. The con- 
trolling power is the majority.” 

‘“‘Shund, then, accurately summed 
up the creed of the present age when 
he said, ‘Progress conquers death, 
destroys hell, rejects heaven, and 
finds its god in the sweet enjoyment 
of life.’ It is to be hoped that all- 
powerful progress will next decree that 
there are no death and no suffering 
upon earth, that all the hostile forces 
of nature have ceased, that want 
and misery are no more, and that 
earth is a paradise of sweet enjoyment 
for all.” 

Mr. Seicht was rather taken aback 
by this satire. 

“ Besides, gentlemen,” proceeded 
Gerlach, “you will please observe 
that the doctrine of state supremacy 
is a step backward of nearly two 
thousand years. In Nero’s day, but 
one source of right, namely, the state, 
was recognized. In the head of the 
state, the emperor, were centred all 
power, all authority, and all right. 
In his person, the state was exalted 
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into a divinity. Temples and altars 
were reared to the emperor; sacri- 
fices were offered to him; he was 
worshipped asa deity. Even human 
sacrifices were not denied him if the 
imperial divinity thought proper to 
demand them. And, now, to what 
condition did these monstrous errors 
bring the world of that period? It 
became one vast theatre of crime, 
immorality, and despotism. Slavery 
coiled itself about men and things, 
and strangled their liberty. Matri- 
monial life sank into the most loath- 
some corruption. Infanticide was 
permitted to pass unpunished. The 
licentiousness of women even 
greater than that of men. Life and 
property became mere playthings for 
the whims of the emperor and of his 
courtiers. Did the divine Cesar 
wish to amuse his deeply sunken 


was 


subjects, he had only to order the 
gladiators to butcher one another, or 
some prisoners or slaves or Chris- 
tians to be thrown ‘to ‘tigers 

panthers ; this made a Roman holi- 


day. Such, gentlemen, was human 


society when it recognized no super- 
sensible world, no God above, no 
moral law. 


ceeds much 


f our own progress pro- 
further in the path on 
which it is marching, it will soon 
reach a similar fearful stage. We 
already see in our midst the com- 
mencement of social corruption. We 
have the only source of right pro- 
claimed to be the divine state. Con- 
science is being tyrannized over by a 
majority that rejects God and denies 
future rewards and punishments. All 
the rest, even to the divine despot, 
has already followed, or inevitably 
will follow. Therefore, Mr. Seicht, 
the progress you so loudly boast of 
is mere stupid retrogression, blind 
superstition, which falls prostrate 
before the majority of a mob, and 
worships the omnipotence of the 
state.” 
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“Don’t you think my friend has 
uttering some very bitter 
” asked the banker, with a 


been 
truths ? 
smile. 

“Pretty nearly so,” replied the 
official demurely. “ However, one 
can detect the design, and cannot 
help getting out of humor.” 

“ What design ?” asked Seraphin. 

“Of creating alarm against pro- 
ress.” 
~ « Indeed, sir, you are mistaken. I, 
too, am enthusiastic about pro- 
gress, but genuine progress. And 
because I am an advocate of real 
progress I cannot help detesting 
the monstrosity which the age 
would wish to palm off on men in- 
stead.” 

The church was now cleared, 
Greifmann’s carriage was at the door. 
The millionaires drove off. 

“Pity for this Gerlach!” thought 
the official, as he strode through the 
“ He is lost to progress, for 
he is too solidly rooted in supersti- 
tion to be reclaimed. War against 
nature’s claims; deny healthy phy- 
sical nature its rights; re-establish 
the reign of terror of the seven capi- 
tal sins; permit the priesthood to 
tyrannize over conscience; restore 
the worship of an unmathematical 
triune God—no ! no!” cried he fierce- 
ly, “sooner shall all go to the devil !” 

A carriage whirled past him. He 
cast a glance into the vehicle, and 
raised his hat to Mr. Hans Shund. 

The chief magistrate was on his 
way home from the town-hall. He 
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street. 
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could not rest under the weight of 
his laurels; the inebriation of his tri- 
umph drove him into the room where 
sat his lonely and careworn wife. 

“ My election to the assembly is 
assured, wife.” And he went on with 
a minute account of the proceedings 
of the day. 

The pale, emaciated lady sat bow- 
ed in silence over her work, and did 
not look up. 

“ Well, wife, don’t you take any 
interest in the honors won by your 
husband? I should think you ought 
to feel pleased.” 

* All my joys are swallowed up im 
an abyss of unutterable wretched- 
ness,” replied she. “And my hus- 
band is daily deepening the gulf. 
Yesterday you were again at a dis- 
reputable house. Your abominable 
deeds are heaped mountain high— 
and am I to rejoice ?” 

“A thousand demons, wife, I’m 
beginning to believe you have spies 
on foot !” 

“JT have not. But you are at the 
head of this city—your steps cannot 
possibly remain unobserved.” 

“ Very well!” cried he, “it shall 
be my effort in the assembly to bring 
about such a change that there shall 
no longer be any houses of disrepute. 
Narrow-minded moralists shall not 
be allowed to howl any longer. The 
time is at hand, old lady — so-called 
disreputable houses are to become 
places of amusement authorized by 
law.” 

He spoke and disappeared. 


CHAPTER IX. 


PROGRESS GROWS JOLLY. 


The agitators of progress were 
again hurrying through the streets 
and alleys of the town. They knock- 
ed at every door and entered every 
house to solicit votes in favor of 
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common schools, Thanks to the 
overwhelming might 8f the party in 
power, they again carried their mea- 
sure. Dependent, utterly enslaved, 
many yielded up their votes without 
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opposition, It is true conscience 
tortured many a parent for voting 
against his convictions, for sacrificing 
his children to a system with which 
he could not sympathize; but not a 
man in a dependent position had the 
courage to vindicate for his child the 
religious training which was being so 
ruthlessly swept away. Even men 
in high office gave way before the 
encroaching despotism, for in the 
very uppermost ranks of society also 
progress domineered. 

One man only, fearless and firm, 
dared to put himself in the path of 
the dominant power—the Rev. F. 
Morgenroth. From the pulpit, he un- 
masked and scathed the unchristian 
design of debarring youth from reli- 
gious instruction, and of rearing a 
generation ignorant of God and of 
his commandments. He warned pa- 
rents against the evil, entreated them 
to stand up conscientiously for the 
spiritual welfare of their children, to 
reject the common schools, and to 
rescue the little ones for the mater- 
nal guardianship of the church. 

His sermon roused the entire pro- 
gressionist camp. The local press 
fiercely assailed the intrepid clergy- 
man. Lies, calumnies, and scurrility 
were vomited against him and his 
profession. Hans Shund seized the 
pen, and indited newspaper articles 


of such a character as one would 
naturally look for from a thief, 
usurer, and debauchee. Morgen- 


roth paid no attention to their dis- 
graceful clamor, but continued his 
opposition undismayed, By means 
of placards, he invited the Catholic 
citizens to assemble at his own resi- 
dence, for the purpose of consulting 
about the best mode of thwarting the 
designs of the liberals, ‘This unex- 
pected fearle$ness put the men of 
culture, humanity, and freedom be- 
side themselves with rage. They at 
once decided upen making a public 
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demonstration. The chieftains js. 
sued orders to their bands, and these 
at the hour appointed for the meet. 
ing mustered before the residence 
of the priest. A noisy multitude, ut- 
tering threats, took possession of the 
churchyard. If a citizen attempted 
to make his way through the mob to 
the house, he was loaded with vile 
epithets, at times even with kicks 
and blows. But a small number had 
gathered around the priest, and these 
showed much alarm ; for outside the 
billows of progress were ‘surging 
and every moment rising _ higher. 
Stones were thrown at the house, and 
the windows were broken. _ Parteil- 
ing, the commissary of police, came 
to remonstrate with the clergyman, 

“Dismiss the meeting,” said he. 
“ The excitement is assuming alarm- 
ing proportions.” 

“Commissary, we are under the 
protection of the law and of civil 
rule,” replied Morgenroth. ‘“ We 
are not slaves and helots of pro- 
gress. Are we to be denied the lib- 
erty of discussing subjects of great 
importance in our own houses ?” 

A boulder coming through the 
window crushed the inkstand on the 
table, and rolled on over the floor. 
The men pressed to one side in ter- 
ror. 

“Your calling upon the law to 
protect you is utterly unreasonable 
under present circumstances,” said 
Parteiling. “ Listen to the howling. 
Do you want your house demolished ? 
Do you wish to be maltreated? Will 
you have open revolution? This all 
will surely follow if you persist in re- 
fusing to dismiss the meeting. I 
will not answer for results.” 

Stones began to rain more densely, 
and the howling grew louder and 
more menacing. 

“ Gentlemen,” said Morgenroth to 
the men assembled, “ since we are not 
permitted to proceed with our delib- 
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erations, we will separate, with a pro- 
test against this brutal terrorism.” 

« But, commissary,” said a much 
frightened man, “ how are we to get 
away? ‘These people are infuriated ; 
they will tear us in pieces,” 

“ Fear nothing, gentlemen ; follow 
me,” spoke the commissary, leading 
the way. 

The ultramontanes were hailed 
with a loud burst of scornful laugh- 
ter. ‘The commissary, advancing to 
the gate, beckoned silence. 

“In the name of the law, clear the 
place !” cried he. 

The mob scoffed and yelled. 

“ Fetch out the slaves of the priest 
—make them run the gauntlet-—down 
with the Jesuits !” 

At this moment, a man was no- 
ticed elbowing his way through the 
crowd; presently Hans Shund step- 
ped before the embarrassed guardian 
of public order. 

“Three cheers for the magistrate!” 
vociferated the mob. 

Shund made a signal, 
silence followed. 

“Gentlemen,” spoke the chief 
magistrate, in a tone of entreaty, 
“have the goodness to disperse.” 

Repeated cheers were raised, then 
the accumulation of corrupt elements 
began to dissolve and flow off in 
every direction. 

“I deeply regret this commotion 
of which I but a moment ago re- 
ceived intelligence,” said Shund. 
“The excitement of the people is 
attributable solely to the imprudent 
conduct of Morgenroth.” 

“To be sure—to be sure !” assent- 
ed Parteiling. 

The place was cleared. The Ca- 
tholics hurried home pursued and 
hooted by straggling groups of 
rioters. 

The signs of the approaching cele- 
bration began to be noticeable on 
the town-common, Booths were 
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being erected, tables were being dis- 
posed in rows which reached further 
than the eye could see, wagon-loads 
of chairs and benches were being 
brought from all parts of town, men 
were busy sinking holes for climbing- 
poles and treacherous turnstiles; but 
the most attractive feature of all the 
festival was yet invisible—free beer 
and sausages furnished at public cost. 
The rumor alone, however, of such 
cheer gladdened the heart of every 
thirsty voter, and contributed greatly 
to the establishment of the system of 
common schools. Bands of music 
paraded the town, gathered up 
voters, and escorted them to the 
polls. As often as they passed be- 
fore the residence of a progressionist 
chieftain, the bands struck up an air, 
and the crowd cheered lustily. They 
halted in front of the priest’s resi- 
dence also, The band played, “ To- 


day we'll taste the parson’s cheer,” 


the mob roaring the words, and then 
winding up with whistling and guf- 
faws of laughter. This sort of disor- 
derly work was kept up during three 
days. ‘Then was announced in the 
papers in huge type: “An _ over- 
whelming majority of the enlightened 
citizens of this city have decided in 
favor of common schools. Herewith 
the existence of these schools is se- 
cured and legalized.” 

On the fourth day, the celebration 
came off. The same morning Ger- 
lach senior arrived at the Palais 
Greifmann on his way home from the 
Exposition. 

“TI am so glad!” cried Louise. 
“I was beginning to fear you would 
not come, and getting provoked at 
your indifference to the interests of 
our people. We have been having 
stirring times, but we have come off 
victorious. ‘The narrow-minded ene- 
mies of enlightenment are defeated. 
Modern views now prevail, and edu- 
cation is to be remodelled and put in 
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harmony with the wants of our cen- 
tury.” 

“Times must have been stirring, 
for you seem almost frenzied, 
Louise,” said Conrad. 

“ Had you witnessed the struggle 
and read the newspapers, you, too, 
would have grown enthusiastic,” de- 
clared the young lady. 

“Even quotations advanced,” said 
the banker. “It astonished me, and 
I can account for it only by assuming 
that the triumph of the common- 
school system is of general signifi- 
cance and an imperative desideratum 
of the times.” 

“ How can you have any doubt 
about it?” cried his sister. “ Our 
town has pioneered the way: the rest 
of Germany will soon adopt the same 
system.” 

Seraphin greeted his father. 

“Well, my son, you very likely 
have heard nothing whatever of this 
hubbub about schools ?” 

“ Indeed, I have, father. Carl and 
I were in the midst of the commo- 
tion at the desecrated church of S. 
Peter. We saw and heard what it 
would have been difficult to imag- 
ine.” He then proceeded to give 
his father a minute account of the 
meeting. His powerful memory en- 
abled him to repeat Shund’s speech 
almost verbatim. The father lis- 
tened attentively, and occasionally 
directed a glance of observation at the 
young lady. When Shund’s coarse 
ridicule of Christian morals and dog- 
mas was rehearsed, Mr. Conrad low- 
ered his eyes, and a frown flitted over 
his brow. For the rest, his counte- 
nance was, as usual, cold and stern. 

“ This Mr. Shund made quite a 
strong speech,” said he, in a noncha- 
lant way. 

“ He rather intensified the colors 
of truth, ’tis true,” remarked Louise. 
“ The masses, however, like high col- 
oring and vigorous language.” 
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A servant brought the banker a 
note. 

“Good! Shund is elected to the 
assembly! The span of bays be- 
longs to me,” exulted Carl Greif. 
mann. 

“Your bays Seraphin ?” inquired 
the father. “ How is this?” 

Mr. Conrad had twice been in- 
formed of the wager; he had learn- 
ed it first from Seraphin’s own lips, 
then also he had read of it in his dia- 
ry; still he asked again, and his son 
detailed the story a third time. 

“I should sooner have expected 
to see the heavens fall than to lose 
that bet,” added Seraphin. 

“ When a notorious thief and usur- 
er is elected to the chief magistracy 
and to the legislative assembly, the 
victory gained is hardly a creditable 
one to the spirit of progress, my dear 
Carl. Don’t you think so, Louise: 
said the landholder. 

* You mustn’t be too rigorous,” 
replied the lady, with composure. 
“Rumor whispers many a bit of 
scandal respecting Shund which 
does, indeed, offend one’s sense of 
propriety; for all that, however, 
Shund will play his part brilliantly 
both in the assembly and in the town 
council ‘The greatest of statesmen 
have had their foibles, as everybody 
knows.” 

“ Very true,” said Gerlach dryly. 
“ Viewed from the standpoint of very 
humane tolerance, Shund’s disgust- 
ing habits may be considered justifi- 
able.” 

Seraphin left the parlor, and retired 
to hisroom. Here he wrestled with 
violent feelings. His father’s con- 
duct was a mystery to him. Opin- 
ions which conflicted with his own 
most sacred convictions, and princi- 
ples which brought an t 





indignant 
flush to his cheek, were listened to and 
apparently acquiesced in by his father. 
Shund’s abominable diatribe had not 
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roused the old gentleman’s anger; 
Louise’s avowed concurrence with 
the irreligious principles of the chief- 
tain had not even provoked his dis- 
approbation. 

“My God, my God! can it be 
possible ?” cried he in an agony of 
despair. “ Has the love of gain so ut- 
terly blinded my father? Can he 
have sunk so low as to be willing 
to immolate me, his only child, to a 
base speculation? Can he be wiil- 
ing for the sake of a million florins 
to bind me for life to this erring 
creature, this infidel Louise? Can 
a paltry million tempt him to be so 
reckless and cruel? No! no! a thou- 
sand times no!” exclaimed he. “I 
never will be the husband of this 
woman, never—I swear it by the 
great God of heaven! Get angry 
with me, father, banish me from your 
sight — it would be more tolerable 
than the consciousness of being the 
husband of a woman who believes 
not in the Redeemer of the world. 
I have sworn—the matter is for ever 
settled.” He threw himself into an 
arm-chair, and moodily stared at the 
opposite wall. By degrees, his ex- 
citement subsided, and he became 
quiet. 

In fancy, he beheld beside Louise’s 
form another lovely one rise up—that 
of the girl with the golden hair, the 
bright eyes, and the winning smile. 
She had stood before him on this very 
floor, in her neat and simple country 
garb, radiant with innocence and 
purity, adorned with innate grace and 
uncommon beauty. And the lapse 
of days, far from weakening, had 
deepened the impression of her first 
apparition. The storm that had 
been raging in his interior was allay- 
ed by the recollection of Mechtild, as 
the fury of the great deep subsides 
upon the reappearance of the sun. 
Scarcely an hour had passed during 
which he had not thought of the girl, 
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rehearsed every word she had utter- 
ed, and viewed the basket of grapes 
she had brought him. Again he 
pulled out the drawer, and looked 
upon the gift with a friendly smile; 
then, locking up the precious trea- 
sure, he returned to the parlor. 

He found the company on the 
balcony. The sound of trumpets 
and drums came from a distance, and 
presently a motley procession was 
seen coming up the nearest street. 

“ You have just arrived in time to 
see the procession,” cried Louise to 
him, “Itis going to defile past here, 
so we will be able to have a good look 
at it.” 

A dusky swarm of boys and half- 
grown youths came winding round 
the nearest street-corner, followed im- 
mediately by the head of a mock 
procession. In the lead marched a 
fellow dressed in a brown cloak, the 
hood of which was drawn over his 
head. His waist was encircled with 
a girdle from which dangled a string 
of pebbles representing a rosary. 
To complete the caricature of a Cap- 
uchin, his feet were bare, excepting a 
pair of soles which were strapped to 
them with thongs of leather. In his 
hands he bore a tall cross rudely con- 
trived with a couple of sticks. The 
image of the cross was represented 
by a broken mineral-water bottle. 
Behind the cross-bearer followed the 
procession in a double line, consist- 
ing of boys, young men, factory- 
hands, drunken mechanics, and such 
other begrimed and besotted be- 
ings as progress alone can count in 
its ranks. ‘The members of the pro- 
cession were chanting a litany ; at the 
same time they folded their hands, 
made grimaces, turned their eyes up- 
wards, or played unseemly pranks 
with genuine rosary beads. 

Next in the procession came a low 
car drawn by a watery-eyed mare 
which a lad bedizened like a clown 
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was leading by the bridle. In the 
car sat a fat fellow whose face was 
painted red, and eyebrows dyed, and 
who wore a long artificial beard. 
Over a prodigious paunch, also arti- 
ficial, he had drawn a long white 
gown, over which again he wore a 
many-colored rag shaped like a cope. 
On his head he wore a high paper 
cap, brimless; around the cap were 
three crowns of gilt paper to repre- 
sent the tiara of the pope. A sorry- 
looking donkey walked after the car, 
to which it was attached by a rope. 
It was the ré/e of the fellow ut the 
car to address the donkey, make a 
sign of blessing over it, and occasion- 
ally reach it straw drawn from his 
artificial paunch. As often as he 
went through this manceuvre, the 
crowd set up a tremendous roar of 
laughter. The fat man in the car 
represented the pope, and the donkey 
was intended to symbolize the credu- 
lity of the faithful. 

This mock pope was not a sugges- 
tion of Shund’s or of any other 
inventive progressionist. ‘The whole 
idea was copied from a caricature 
which had appeared in a widely 
circulating pictorial whose only aim 
and pleasure it has been for years to 
destroy the innate religious nobleness 
of the German people by means of 
shallow wit and vulgar caricatures. 
And this very sheet, leagued with a 
daily organ equally degraded, can 
boast of no inconsiderable success. 
The rude and vulgar applaud its 
witticisms, the low and infamous re- 
gale themselves with its pictures, and 
its demoralizing influence is infecting 
the land. 

The principal feature of the pro- 
cession was a wagon, hung with gar- 
lands and bestuck with small flags, 
drawn by six splendid horses. In 
it sat a youthful woman, plump and 
bold. Her shoulders were bare, the 
dress being an exaggerated sample 
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of the style décolleté ; above her head 
was a wreath of oak leaves. She was 
attended by a number of young men 
in masks. They carried drinking- 
horns, which they filled from time to 
time from a barrel, and presented to 
the Jdacchante, who sipped from 
them; then these gentlemen in wait- 
ing drank themselves, and poured 
what was left upon the crowd, A 
band of music, walking in front of 
this triumphal car, played airs and 
marches, Not even the mock pope 
was as great an object of admiration 
as this shameless woman. Old and 
young thronged about the wagon, 
feasting their lascivious eyes on this 
beastly spectacle which represented 
that most disgusting of all abomin- 
able achievements of progress—the 
emancipated woman. And perhaps 
not even progress could have dared, 
in less excited times, so grossly to 
insult the chaste spirit of the German 
people; but the social atmosphere 
had been made so foul by the abom- 
inations of the election, and the spirits 
of impurity had reigned so absolutely 
during thecanvass in behalf ofcommon 
schools, that this immoral show was 
suffered to parade without opposition. 

The very commencement of this 
sacrilegious mockery of religion had 
roused Seraphin’s indignation, and he 
had retired from the balcony. His 
father, however, had remained, coolly 
watching the procession as it passed, 
and carefully noting Louise’s re- 
marks and behavior. 

“What does that woman repre- 
sent?” he asked. “A goddess of 
liberty, I suppose ?” 

“Only in one sense, I think,” re- 
plied the progressionist young lady. 
‘The woman wearing the crown 
symbolizes, to my mind, the enjoy- 
ment of life. She typifies heaven 
upon earth, now that exact science 
has done away with the heaven of 
the next world.” 
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“J should think yon creature 
rather reminds one of hell,” said Mr. 
Conrad.” 

“Of hell!” exclaimed Louise, in 
alam. You are jesting, sir, are 
you not ?” 

“ Never more serious in my life, 
Louise. Notice the shameless 
effrontery, the baseness and infamy 
of the creature, and you will be forc- 
ed to form conclusions which, far 
from justifying the expectation of 
peace and happiness in the family 
circle, the true sphere of woman, will 
suggest only wrangling, discord, and 
hell upon earth.” 

The young lady did not venture to 
reply. A gentleman made his way 
through the crowd, and waved his 
hat to the company on the balcony. 
The banker returned the  saluta- 
tion. 

“ Official Seicht,” said he. 

“ What! an officer of the govern- 
ment in this disreputable crowd !” ex- 
claimed Gerlach, with surprise. 

‘¢ He is on hand to maintain order,” 
explained Greifmann. “ You see 
some policemen, too. Mr. Seicht 
sympathizes with progress. At the 
last meeting, he made a speech in 
favor of common schools ; he sounded 
the praises of the gospel of progress, 
gave a toast at the banquet to the 
gospel of progress, and has won for 
himself the title of evangelist of pro- 
gress. He once declared, too, that 
the very sight of a priest rouses his 
blood, and they now pleasantly call 
him the parson-eater. He is very 
popular.” 

I am amazed!” said Gerlach. 
“ Mr. Seicht dishonors his office. He 
advocates common schools, insults 
all the believing citizens of his dis- 
trict, and runs with mock processions 
—a happy state of things, indeed !” 

“ His conduct is the result of care- 
ful calculation,” returned Greifmann. 

By showing hostility to ultramon- 
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tanism, he commends himself to pro- 
gress, which is in power.” 

“ But the government should not 
tolerate such disgraceful behavior on 
the part of one of its officials,” said 
Gerlach. “The entire official corps 
is disgraced so long as this shallow 
evangelist of progress is permitted to 
continue wearing the uniform,” 

“ You should not be so exacting,” 
cried Louise. “ Why will you not 
allow officials also to float along with 
the current of progress until they will 
have reached the Eldorado of the 
position to which they are aspiring ?” 

“ The corruption of the state must 
be fearful indeed, when such deport- 
ment in an officer is regarded as a 
recommendation,” rejoinea Mr. Con- 
rad curtly. 

A servant appeared to call them to 
table. 

“ Would you not like to see the 
celebration ?” inquired Louise, 

“ By all means,” answered Ger- 
lach. “The excitement is of so un- 
usual a character that it claims at- 
tention. You will have to accom- 
pany us, Louise.” 

“T shall do so with pleasure. 
When sound popular sentiment thus 
proclaims itself, I cannot but feel a 
strong desire to be present.” 

The procession had turned the 
corner of a street where stood Holt 
and two more countrymen looking 
on. ‘The religious sentiment of these 
honest men was deeply wounded by 
the profanation of the cross; and 
when, besides, they heard the singing 
of the mock litany, their anger kind- 
led, their eyes gleamed, and they 
mingled fierce maledictions with the 
tumult of the mob. Next appeared 
the mock pope, dispensing blessings 
with his right hand, reaching straw 
to the donkey with his left, and dis- 
torting his painted face into all sorts 
of farcical grimaces. 

The peasants at once caught the 
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significance of this burlesque. Their 
countenances glowed with indigna- 
tion. Avenging spirits took posses- 
sion of Mechtild’s father; his strong, 
stalwart frame seemed suddenly to 
have become herculean. His fist of 
iron doubled itself; there was light- 
ning in his eyes; like an infuriated 
lion, he burst into the crowd, broke 
the line of the procession, and, direct- 
ing a tremendous blow at the head 
of the mock pope, precipitated him 
from the car. The paper cap flew 
far away under the feet of the by- 
standers, and the false beard got into 
the donkey’s mouth. When the 
mock pope was down, Holt’s com- 
rades immediately set upon him, and 
tore the many-colored rag from his 
shoulders. Then commenced a great 
tumult. A host of furious progres- 
sionists surrounded the sturdy coun- 
trymen, brandishing their fists and 
filling the air with mad imprecations. 

“ Kill the dogs! Down with the 
accursed ultramontanes !” 

Some of the policemen hurried up 
to prevent bloodshed. Mr. Seicht 
also hurried to the scene of action, 
and his shrill voice could be heard 
high above the noise and confusion. 

“Gentlemen, I implore you, let 
the law have its course, gentlemen !” 
cried he. “Gentlemen, friends, do 
not, I beg you, violate the law! 
Trust me, fellow-citizens—I shall see 
that the impertinence of these ultra- 
montanes is duly punished.” 

They understood his meaning. 
Sticks and fists were immediately 
lowered. 

“ Brigadier Forchhaem,” cried Mr. 
Seicht, in a tone of command— 
“Forchhaem, hither! Put hand- 
cuffs on these ultramontanes, these 
disturbers of the peace—put irons on 
these revolutionists.” 

Handcuffs were forthwith pro- 
duced by the policemen. The tow- 
ering, broad-shouldered Holt stood 
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quiet as a lamb, looked with an air 
of astonishment at the confusion, and 
suffered himself to be handcuffed. 
His comrades, however, 
like anything but lambs. They laid 
about them with hands and feet. 
knocking down the policemen, and 
giving bloody mouths and noses to 
all who came within their reach, 

“ Handcuff us!” they screamed, 
grinding their teeth, bleeding and 
cursing. “ Are we cutthroats ?” The 
bystanders drew back in apprehen- 
sion. The confusion seemed to be 
past remedying. A thousand voices 
were screaming, bawling, and crying 
at the same time; the circle around 
the struggling countrymen was get- 
ting wider and wider; and when 
finally they attempted to break 
through, the crowd took to flight, as 
if a couple of tigers were after them. 

Many of the spectators found a 
pleasurable excitement in watching 
the battle between the policemen 
and the peasants; but they would not 
move a finger to aid the officers of 
the law in arresting the culprits. 
They admired the agility and 
strength of the countrymen, and th 
more fierce the struggle became, the 
greater grew their delight, and the 
louder their merriment. 

Holt had been carried on with the 
motion of the crowd. When he 
dealt the blow to the fellow in the 
car, he was beside himself with rage. 
The genuine furor fteutonicus had 
taken possession of him so irresist- 
ibly and so bewilderingly as to leave 
him utterly without any of the calm 
judgment necessary to measure the 
situation. After his first adventure, 
he had submitted to be handcuffed, 
and had watched the struggle be- 
tween Forchhaem and his own com- 
rades in a sort of absence of mind. 
He had stood perfectly quiet, his face 
had become pale, and his eyes looked 
about strangely. The excitement of 
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passion was now beginning to wear 
of. He felt the cold iron of the 
manacles around his wrists, his eyes 
elared, his face became crimson, the 
sinews of his powerful arm stiffened, 
and with one great muscular convul- 
sion he wrenched off the handcuffs. 
Nobody had observed this sudden 
action, all eyes being directed to the 
combatants. Shoving the part of 
the handcuff which still hung to his 
wrist under the sleeve of his jacket, 
Holt disappeared through the crowd. 

The resistance of the peasants was 
gradually becoming fainter. At 
length they succumbed to overpow- 
ering force, and were handcuffed. 

“Where is the third one ?” cried 
Seicht. “There were three of 
them.” 

“Where is the third one? There 
were three of them,” was echoed on 
every hand, and all eyes sought for 
the missing one in the crowd. 

“The third one has run 
sir,” reported Forchhaem. 

“ What's his name ?” asked Seicht. 

Nobody knew. 

A street boy, looking up at the offi- 
cial, ingenuously cried, “’Twas a 
Tartar.” 

Seicht looked down upon the ob- 
streperous little informant. 

“ A Tartar—do you know him ?” 

“No; but these here know him,” 
pointing to the captives, 

“What is the name of your com- 
rade ?” 

“We don’t know him,” was the 
surly reply. 

“Never mind, he will become 
known in the judicial examination, 
Off to jail with these rebellious ultra- 
montanes,” the official commanded. 

Bound in chains, and guarded by a 
posse of police, these honest men, 
whose religious sense had been so 
wantonly outraged as to have occa- 
sioned an outburst of noble indigna- 
tion, were marched through the 
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streets of the town and imprisoned. 
They were treated as criminals for 
a crime, however, the guilt of which 
was justly chargeable to those very 
rioters who were enjoying official 
protection. 

The procession moved on to the 
ground selected for the barbecue. 
A motley mass, especially of factory- 
men, were hard at work upon the 
scene. The booths, spread far and 
wide over the common, were thrown 
open, and around them moved a 
swarm of thirsty beings drawing ra- 
tions of beer and sausages, with 
which, when they had received them, 
they staggered away to the tables. 
Degraded-looking women were also 
to be seen moving about unsteadily 
with brimming mugs of beer in their 
hands. There were several bands 
of music stationed at different points 
around the place. 

The chieftains of progress, peram- 
bulating the ground with an air of 
triumph, bestowed friendly nods of 
recognition on all sides, and conde- 
scendingly engaged in conversation 
with some of the rank and file. 

Hans Shund approached the awn- 
ing where the woman with the bare 
shoulders and indecent costume had 
taken a seat. She had captivated 
the gallant chief magistrate, who 
hovered about her as a raven hovers 
over a dead carcass. Moving off, he 
halted within hearing distance, and, 
casting frequent glances back, address- 
ed immodest jokes to those who oc- 
cupied the other side of the table, at 
which they laughed and applauded 
immoderately. 

The men whom Seraphin had met 
in the subterranean den, on the me- 
morable night before the election, 
were also present: Flachsen, Graeu- 
lich, Koenig, and a host of others. 
They were regaling themselves with 
sausages which omitted an unmistak- 
able odor of garlic, and were of a 
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very dubious appearance ; interrupt- 
ing the process of eating with fre- 
quent and copious draughts from 
their beer-mugs. 

“ Drink, old woman !” cried Graeu- 
lich to his wife. “ Drink, I tell you! 
It doesn’t cost us anything to-day.” 

The woman put the jug to her lips 
and drained it manfully, Other 
women who were present screamed 
in chorus, and the men laughed 
boisterously. 

“ Your old woman does that hand- 
somely,” applauded Koth, “ Hell 
and thunder! But she must be a real 
spitfire.” 

Again they laughed uproariously. 

“[ wish there were an election 
every day, what a jolly life this would 
be!” said Koenig. ‘“ Nothing to do, 
eating and drinking gratis — what 
more would you wish ?” 

“That’s the way the bigbugs live 
all the year round. They may eat 
and drink what they like best, and 
needn’t do a hand’s turn. Isn’t it 
glorious to be rich ?” cried Graeulich. 

“So drink, boys, drink till you 
can’t stand! We are all of us big- 
bugs to-day.” 

“And if things were regulated as 
they should be,” said Koth, “ there 
would come a day when we poor 
devils would also see glorious times. 
We have been torturing ourselves 
about long enough for the sake of 
others. I maintain that things will 
have to be differently regulated.” 

“ What game is that you are wish- 
ing to come at? Show your hand, 
old fellow !” cried several voices. 

* Here’s what I mean: Coffers 
which are full will have to pour some 
of their superfluity into coffers which 
are empty. You take me, don’t 
you P” 

““’Pon my soul, I can’t make you 
out. You are talking conundrums,” 
declared Koenig. 

* You blockhead, I mean_ there 
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will soon have to be a partition, 
They who have plenty will have to 
give some to those who have no. 
thing.” 

“ Bravo! Long live Koth!” 

“ That sort of doctrine is danger. 
ous to the state,” said Flachsen, 
“ Such principles bring about revolu- 
tions, and corrupt society.” 

“What of society! You’re an ass, 
Flachsen! Koth is right—partition, 
partition !” was the cry all round the 
table. 

“As you will! I have nothing 
against it if only it were practicable,” 
expostulated Flachsen ; “ for I, too, 
am a radical,” 

“It is practicable! All things are 
practicable,” exclaimed Koth. “ Our 
age can do anything, and so can we. 
Haven't we driven religion out of the 
schools? Haven't we elected Shund 
for mayor? It is the majority who 
rule; and, were we to vote in favor 
of partition to-morrow, partition 
would have to take place. Any 
measure can be carried by a major- 
ity, and, since we poor devils are in 
the majority, as soon as we will have 
voted for partition it will come with- 
out fail.” 

* That’s sensible !” agreed they all. 
“ But then, such a thing has never 
yet been done. Do you think it 


possible ?” ° 
“ Anything is possible,” maintain- 
ed Koth. “ Didn’t Shund preach 


that there isn’t any God, or hell, or 
devil? Was that ever taught before ? 
If the God of old has to submit to 
being deposed, the rich will have to 
submit toit. I tell you, the majority 
will settle the business for the rich. 
And if there’s no God, no devil, and 
no life beyond, weli then, you see, 
I’m capable of laying my hand to 
anything. If voting won’t do, vio- 
lence will, Do you understand ?” 

“ Bravo! Hurrah for Koth!” 

“There must be progress,” cried 
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Graeulich, “among us as well as 
others. We are not going to con- 
tinue all our lives in wretchedness. 
We must advance from labor to com- 
fort without labor, from poverty to 
wealth, from want to abundance. 
Three cheers for progress—hurrah ! 
hurrah!” And the whole company 
joined in frantically. 

“ There comes Evangelist Seicht,” 
cried Koenig. “Though I didn’t 
understand one word of his speech, I 
believe he meant well. Although he 
is an officer of the government, he 
cordially hates priests. A man may 
say what he pleases against religion, 
and the church, and the Pope, and 
the Jesuits, it rather pleases Seicht. 
He is a free and enlightened man, is 
he. Up with your glasses, boys; 
if he comes near, let’s give him three 
rousing cheers.” 

They did as directed. Men and 
women cheered lustily. Seicht very 
condescendingly raised his hat and 
smiled as he passed the table. The 
ovation put him in fine humor, 
Though he had failed in securing a 
place in the assembly, perhaps the 
slight would be repaired in the future. 
Such was the tenor of his thoughts 
whilst he advanced to the climbing- 
pole, around which was assembled a 
crowd of boys. Quite a variety of 
prizes, especially tobacco-pipes, was 
hanging from the cross-pieces at the 
top of the mast. The pole was so 
smooth that more than ordinary 
strength and activity were required to 
get to the top. The greater number 
of those who attempted the feat gave 
out and slid back without having 
gained a prize. There were also 
grown persons standing around 
watching the efforts of the boys and 
young men. 

“It’s my turn now,” cried the fel- 
low who had carried the cross in the 
procession. 

* But, first, let me have one more 
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drink—it’ll improve the sliding.” He 
swallowed the drink hastily, then 
swaying about as he looked and 
pbinted upward, “ Do you see that 
pipe with tassels to it?” he said. 
“ ‘That’s the one I’m going after.” 

Throwing aside his mantle, he be- 
gan to climb. 

“He'll not get up, he’s drunk,” 
cried a lad among the bystanders. 
“ Belladonna has given him two 
pints of double beer for carrying the 
cross in the procession—that’s what 
ails him,” 

“ Wait till I come down, I’ll slap 
your jaws,” cried the climber. 

The spectators were watching him 
with interest. He was obliged to 
pause frequently to rest himself, 
which he did by winding his legs 
tightly round the pole. At last he 
reached the top. Extending his arm 
to take the pipe, it was too short. 
Climbing still higher, he stretched his 
body to its greatest length, lost his 
hold, and fell to the ground. The 
bystanders raised a great cry. The 
unfortunate youth’s head had embed- 
ded itself in the earth, streams of 
blood gushed from his mouth and 
nostrils—he was lifeless. 

“He’s dead! It’s all over with 
him,” was whispered around. 

“Carry him off,’ commanded 
Seicht, and then walked on. 

One of the bystanders loosed the 
crpss-piece of the mock crucifix ; the 
corpse was then stretched across the 
two pieces of wood and carried off 
the scene. As the body was carried 
past, the noise and revelry every- 
where ceased. 

“ Wasn’t that the one who car- 
ried the cross ?” was asked. “ Is he 
dead? Did he fall from the pole ? 
How terrible !” 

Even the progressionist revellers 
were struck thoughtful, so deeply is 
the sense of religion rooted in the 
heart of man, Many a one among 
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them, seeing the pale, rigid face of 
the dead man, understood his fate to 
be a solemn warning, and fled from 
the scene in terror. 

The progressionist element of the 
town was much flattered by the pre- 
sence at its orgies of the wealthiest 
property owner of the country. 

The women had already made the 
discovery that the millionaire’s only 
son, Mr. Seraphin Gerlach, was on the 
eve of marrying a member of the 
highly respectable house of Greif- 
mann, bankers. But it occasioned 
them: no small amount of surprise 
that the young gentleman was not in 
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attendance on the beautiful lady at 
the celebration. Louise’s radiant 
countenance gave no _ indication, 
however, that any untoward occur- 
rence had caused the absence of her 
prospective husband. The wives 
and daughters of the chieftains were 
sitting under an awning sipping cof- 
fee and eating cake. When Louise 
approached leaning on her brother's 
arm, they welcomed her to a place in 
the circle of loveliness with many 
courtesies and marks of respect. 

Mr. Conrad strolled about the 
place, studying the spirit which ani- 
mated the gathering. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Nor now for sleep, O slumber-god! we sue; 
Hypnus! not sleep, but give our souls repose ! 
Of the day’s music such a mellowing close 

As might have rested Shakespeare from his art, 
Or soothed the spirit of the Tuscan strong 

Who best read life, its passions and its woes, 
And wrought of sorrow earth’s divinest song. 
Bring us a mood that might have lulled Mozart, 
Not:stupor, not forgetfulness, not dreams, 

But vivid sense cf what is best and rarest, 

And sweet remembrance of the blesséd few ; 

In the real presence of this fair world’s fairest : 
A spell of peace—as ’twere by those dear streams * 
Boccaccio wrote of, when romance was new. 


* The Arno, Chiana, and Mugnone. 
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A LEGEND OF SAINT OTTILIA. 


AtticH, Duke of Alsace, had a 
lovely wife, with whom he ‘lived in 
great happiness, desiring but one 
thing more than he possessed—this 
was the blessing of children. His 
prayers, however, remained unan- 
swered until he vowed that, if the 
Lord would grant his ardent wish, he 
would dedicate the child entirely to 
his service. At length a daughter 
was born to him, but the parents’ 
first joy was turned into sadness, for 
the child was blind. 

Ottilia (thus was she named) grew 
up a lovely maiden, with rare good- 
ness and virtues, showing, from her 
earliest youth, singular piety and de- 
voutness of character. One of her 
daily prayers was that God might 
bestow on her the gift of sight. By- 
and-by, to the great astonishment of 
all, this prayer was answered. Beau- 
tiful before, the new expression of her 
eyes so enhanced her charms that, 
whereas previously she had no lack 
of suitors, now she was wooed by 
many and most noble youths. These 
dazzling prospects affected the mind 
of her father, and led him to repent 
the vow he had made to give his 
sweet child to God. Then Count 
Adelhart, a brave man, and one who 
had performed great services for At- 
tich, claimed the hand of Ottilia, and 
the duke resolved that his daughter 
should become his wife.  Ottilia 
heard this with terror; she told her 
father how wrong she believed it to 
be, and how she feared the ven- 
geance of heaven if they thus disre- 
garded his vow. Seeing, however, 
that her entreaties were of no avail, 
and that they meant to.marry her by 
compulsion, she fled she knew not 
whither. Then Attich called out his 
servants to pursue her, he himself, in 


company with Ottilia’s suitor, taking 
the lead. They took the road to 
Freiburg, in Breisgau. 

The day began to decline, and their 
efforts to find her had been in vain, 
when, on riding up a hill from whose 
top they could overlook the country, 
they hearda cry ; turning their eyes to- 
ward the place from whence the sound 
came, they saw her whom they were 
seeking standing onthesummit. They 
urged their steeds onward, rejoicing 
in the certainty of capturing the fu- 
gitive. Then Ottilia threw herself 
upon her knees, and prayed to heav- 
en for assistance. The rock opened 
beneath her feet, and, in the sight of 
all, she sank into the yawning depth. 
The rock closed again, and, from the 
spot where it had been reft in twain, 
a clear well flowed, taking its course 
downward into the forest below. 

The mourning father returned to 
his now desolate home. Never 
again did he behold Ottilia. 

The wonderful tale soon spread far 
and near. The fountain became a 
place of pilgrimage. People drank 
from its waters, to which a wonder- 
ful healing influence for weak eyes 
was attributed. A hermit built his 
hut in its neighborhood, and “ The 
Well of S. Ottilia” was and is much 
frequented by old and young. The 
mountain itself bears the name of 
* Ottilia-Berg.” 

Thus runs the simple legend which, 
even after the lapse of centuries, 
brings people to visit this famous 
spring, partly drawn thither by religi- 
ous faith in the curative power of its 
waters, and partly attracted by the re- 
nowned beauty of the scenery which 
surrounds the spot where heaven- 
trusting Ottilia had thrown herself 
upon the intervention of Providence. 
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THE YEAR OF OUR LORD 1872. 


THERE lurks a grim sarcasm in our 
title for those who, as the years grow and 
die out one after the other, ask each in 
turn: What have you brought us? what 
growth of good and lessening of evil? 
what new bond to link the scattered and 
divided masses of a humanity which 
should be common—but is not—more 
closely and firmly together? Have you 
brought us a step nearer heaven, that is, 
nearer the destiny which God marked out 
in the beginning for his creation, or 
thrown us backward? Years are the 
days of the world, of national life; and 
as each closes, even the superior minds 
which will not deign to believe in such 
old-fashioned words as a God, a heaven, 
or a hell, cannot fail to ask themselves 
the question, What has the world gained 
or lost in this its latest day? 

We know that we shall be greeted at 
the outset by the old cry :—Catholics be- 
hind the age again: it is plain their reli- 
gion was not made for the XIXth centu- 
ry; they will drift backward and sigh for 
the days that were, the gloom and the 
mist and the superstition of the “ ages of 
faith” : they refuse to recognize the cen- 
tury, to understand it and its glorious en- 
lightenment: they decline to march hand 
in hand with the great leaders, the apostles 
of the day, in politics, science, and reli- 
gion—the Bismarcks, the Lanzas, the 
Mills, the Fawcetts, the Bradlaughs, the 
Déllingers, the Beechers, the Huxleys, 
the Buckles, the Darwins, the novelists, 
and the newspapers ; the “enlightened ” 
ideas of the age on marriage, education, 
civil government, and the rest. We hum- 
bly plead guilty to the greater portion of 
this charge. Modern enlightenment, as 
preached by the apostles above enumer- 
ated, and others such, possesses still 
too few charms to win us from 
benighted ignorance To us Utopia 
appears as far off to-day as when 
it grew upon the mind of Sir Thomas 
More in the shape of a dream too splen- 
did tc be realized ; as far off as the fairy- 
land which presented itself to our youth- 
ful imagination, where everybody was 
goody-goody, where all were kings and 
queens with crowns and sceptres, or love- 
ly princesses and amiable princes, who 
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loved each other with the most ardent 
nursery love, and with only one crabbed 
old fairy to spoil the scene, whose witch- 
eries caused the amiable princes to under- 
go a certain amount of mild misfortunes, 
creating a corresponding amount of mis- 
ery in the bosoms of the lovely princess- 
es, till at length the old harridan was 
overridden to her shame and confusion, 
truth and virtue triumphed, everybody 
married everybody else, and there was 
peace and joy for ever after. To drop 
fancy: the story of the year would not 
seem to bring happier tidings of the 
great joy which was announced at the 
coming of Christ: of “ peace on earth to 
men of good-will.” ‘ Civilized” govern- 
ments still hold fast by the good old rule, 
That he may take who has the power, 
And he may keep who can. 

We purpose passing in review a few 
of the chief events which have moved the 
world during the past year and made its 
annals memorable in all time. Our re- 
view must necessarily be a rapid one, a 
mere glance in fact, at the multitude of 
events which coniront us, some like 
ghosts which we have summoned from 
their graves in the buried year, others 
which accompany us into the new and 
the unknown to ripen or wither with us 
into their measure of good or of evil. 

As the year opened, the eyes of the 
world were fixed upon the sick-bed of 
the Prince of Wales, stricken down by 
fever apparently beyond hope of recovery. 
The whole thing is long forgotten ; but 
the anxiety which his illness caused—in 
view of the possible political complica- 
tions which might have resulted from the 
death of the heir to the English throne— 
and the enthusiasm which his recovery 
evoked from end to end of the land, 
makes the event worthy of mention in 
the record of the year as significant of 
the innate as well as outspoken loyalty 
of the English nation for their crown and 
institution—a national trait which it is 
becoming fashionable to question. 

Our own year opened tragically with 
the murder of Fisk by Stokes, his boon 
companion. The man’s end was in 
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should not have sullied our pages, but 
for the consequent collapse of the long 
triumphant Erie Ring. The era of blood 
thus commenced has flourished bravely. 
Quid novi? quid novi? was the daily cry 
at Athens when S. Paul entered it. We 
would not demean the commercial me- 
tropolis of the New World and of the 
new age by comparing it with the intel- 
lectual metropolis of paganism ; but as 
the cry of the Athenians was each day: 
What new system, doctrine, or philoso- 
phy is there? the question of our more 
enlightened and Christian capital might 
well be: What new thing in the way of 
murder? Scarcely a day passes but 
some fresh horror greets our eyes in the 
morning. Nor is it left to the hand of 
man alone to take life as he pleases ; the 
privilege has passed to women, and they 
make right good use of this latest form 
of their “‘ rights.” We read till our blood 
curdles of the political poisonings of the 
XVIth century in Italy ; of their secrecy 
and the safety of their carrying out. We 
are a more honest race than the Italians ; 
we enshroud our deeds of blood in no 
false Machiavellian veil; we kill in open 
day. The lady or gentleman who has 
just taken away a life politely hands the 
pistol to the officer, who escorts him or 
her with the utmost courtesy to the police 
station, where a cell is luxuriously fitted 
up according to the exigencies of the 
case ; the murderer stands up in open 
court, with the ablest champions to de- 
fend him; he calls upon the law to save 
him, and the “law” does. In the mean- 
time obtuse people are beginning to in- 
quire if there be such a thing as lawin 
New York, and in America generally, 
and if the present administration of jus- 
tice be not very closely allied to adminis- 
tering injustice. 

We have felt compelled to touch on 
this point at some length; for murder, 
cool, deliberate, wilful murder, has marked 
our year with a red stain which was never 
dry ; the murderers have either escaped or 
are living at ease and being “ lionized” by 
the press in their prisons ; justice is not ad- 
ministered among us. So trucis this, that 
outraged public feeling, which requires a 
very heavy force to set its inertia in mo- 
tion, has at length found it necessary to 
begin to weed the judiciary. Until it 
does so thoroughly, the law of New York 
is the law of the bullet and the knife. 

If we were not above taking a lesson 
from people for whom we entertain, of 
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course, a sovereign contempt, we might 
find something commendable in the ac- 
tion of the populace in Lima, Peru, on 
the occasion of the murder of Colonel 
Balta, the president, by Guttierez, the 
minister of war; who, in order to attain 
supreme power, caused Balta to be assas- 
sinated, having previously gained over the 
garrison of Lima, and had himself pro- 
claimed dictator, The people, finding 
reason to object to this summary mode 
of settling questions, refused to accept 
this dictatorship; rose in revolt, over- 
powered the garrison, hanged the dicta- 
tor and his brother to lamp-posts in the 
public square, and burned their bodies, 
We are far from advocating the cause of 
“ Judge Lynch”; but a slight touch of the 
sensible spirit displayed by the inhabi- 
tants of Lima has a wonderfully whole- 
some effect on evil doers in power. 

Our political life for the past year has 
been absorbed in the presidential election 
and the settlement of the Alabama 
claims. This latter very vexed question 
has come at last to a final, peaceful, and 
satisfactory solution. Our claim for “in- 
direct damages” against England was 
ruled out of court. An adequate propiti- 
ation was made in the final decision, given 
in our favor: England was compelled to 
pay us £3,000,000; she is supposed to 
have lost very much in prestige in conse- 
quence ; particularly as the San Juan beun- 
dary question was also decided in our fa- 
vor; the whole thing was settled by peace. 
ful arbitration, and, therefore, no matter 
which party lost in prestige, or diploma- 
cy, or pocket, both have good reason to 
congratulate themselves on getting out 
of sight, let us ardently hope, for ever, a 
very ugly question which was fast becom- 
ing a gangrene, corroding and eating out 
all good feeling between the two nations. 
It is one of the things which we sincerely 
trust may be buried with the dead year ; 
and the two rival claimants we hope to 
see enter on a new lease of friendship 
and good-will. 

General Grant was re-elected ; the oppo- 
sition arrayed against him under Mr. 
Greeley as candidate for the presidency, 
and such very able secessionists from the 
republican ranks as Messrs. Sumner, 
Schurz, and others, and the attempted co- 
alescing of Democrats with dissatisfied 
Republicans, who would not coalesce, 
utterly broke down. General Grant's is 
undoubtedly a national election: we 
trust, therefore, that his future term may 
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correspond with the confidence placed in 
his rule by the nation ; may be productive 
of all the good which we expect of it for 
the nation at large; may heal up old 
wounds still sore, and may lead the coun- 
try wisely into a new era of prosperity 
and peace: the more so that the outer 
world is fast pouring in on us the most 
skilled artisans and law-abiding, intelli- 
gent citizens of every European race. 
Having said so much for ourselves, we 
turn to the workings of events in Europe 
during the past year, which indeed have 
occupied our attention more, almost, than 
our home questions. Our gaze has been 
riveted with an interest of almost painful 
intensity on the two contestants during 
the late dread struggle, and the actions 
and bearing of each have brought out the 
inner character of the two nations in such 
strong relief that we can think of Ger- 
many and France as two _ individuali- 
ties. On the one side, we behold United 
Germany, the victor in the fight, like a 
strong athlete glorying in his great 
strength, setting on his own brow the 
laurels which he plucked from that of his 
fallen foe; not resting on his honors, and 
satiated for the time being with his glory, 
but anxious, careful, trying his strength, 
not letting his arms rust for want of prac- 
tice, preparing himself for new glories and 
new contests to come as though they were 
to come to-morrow, and as a matter of 
course. On the other, we have 
wounded and bleeding at every pore. 
We thought its life had ebbed out, strick- 
en first by the terrible blows of a merci- 
less conqueror, after by a delirious con- 
test with itself. And what do we behold? 
No longer a weak convalescent, sick, 
sore, and spiritless, but a great nation, 
infused with a new life ; strong and gain- 
ing in strength every day; cautious in- 
deed and still uncertain, but these are 
not bad signs in a nation which is recov- 
ering at however rapid strides, and 
which fell from its overweening confi- 
dence. It has almost exhausted its terri- 
ble debt to Germany, and rid the soil of 
the foot of the foe. Its loans were eager- 
ly taken up and covered four times over: 
its exports for the first six months of the 
year were in advance of those for the cor- 
responding six months, esteemed a period 
of great prosperity, prior to the war; its 
army is again on a firm and sound foot- 
ing ; its children are peaceful, calm and 
obedient to the law in the face of the tyr- 
anny and unnecessarily harsh measures 
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and dictation of the conqueror and the 
rash declamations of Gambetta, biding 
their time with a calm good sense which 
we scarcely expected in the French people, 
Of course the nation is taxed and heavi- 
ly; but the wonder is that a nation can 
endure such blows and live; can not 
only live, but present to the admiration 
and astonished gaze of the world,a year 
after what we considered its death and 
burial, so glorious a resurrection into a 
powerful and wealthy country. As these 
two nations have been the centre of attrac- 
tion to the whole world during the year, 
we feel called upon to touch upon each 
in a more special manner than on other 
nations, 

On April 7th, the Emperor William de- 
livered a speech from the throne, from 
which we cull the following extract: 

“ Honored Gentlemen: You will share 
the satisfaction with which the Confeder- 
ate Governments look back on the events 
of the first year of the newly founded 
German Empire, and the joyful. confi- 
dence with which they look forward to 
the further national and state develop- 
ment of our internal institutions. With 
equal satisfaction you will hail the assur- 
ance that the policy of his majesty, the 
emperor and king, has succeeded in re 
taining and strengthening the confidenc: 
of all foreign states; that the 
quired by Germany through 
united in one Empire 
bulwark for the fatherland, but likewise 


powc r 
becomi! 
is not only a safe 


affords a strong guarantee for the peace 
of Europe.” 

Now, that sounds so well, at least it did 
in April last, that it is almost a pity to 
spoil it by the inevitable comments which 
eannot fail to present themselves to th 
minds of its readers in December, in th 
face of one or two little events which hav: 
occurred since April. But before com- 
menting on it, we must add a further ex- 
quisite little piece of irony from the sam« 
speech of Bismarck’s—we mean of the 
Emperor William: Prince Bismarck only 
read it: 

“The new administration in, and th 
consolidation of the affairs of, Alsace and 
Lorraine make satisfactory progress. 
The damage done by the war is gradually 
disappearing with the aid of the subven- 
tion given in conformity with the law, 
dated June 15, 1871.” 

As it is not the purport of this article to 
go extensively into the various subjects 
which come under our notice, we think 
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that the best mode of dealing with the 
German question will be to read the 
above speech by the December light: 

Honored Gentlemen: You will share 
the satisfaction with which the Confeder- 
ate Governments look back on the events 
of the intervening nine months since his 
majesty, the emperor and king, first found 
reason to congratulate you on the consoli- 
dation of the newly founded empire. 
Those events are, in brief, as follows: 

1. As we consider national education 
to be the first means in making good, 
sound, and efficient citizens of the Empire, 
and as we consider it, moreover, to be the 
great moralizer of. the masses in these 
days, we have found it necessary to take 
this education from the hands in which it 
has rested for solong,:“‘ which the Prussia 
of the past encouraged, and indeed enforc- 
ed; which have had the honor to receive 
the zealous support of two deceased mon- 
archs, the father and brother of the pres- 
ent sovereign ; which have received for the 
last two generations the approbation of all 
sorts of thinkers—who believed that the 
Prussian state could only subsist by a 
strict military and religious organization, 
that a definite church system must be 
chosen by the state, and the people drilled 
in it as they were drilled for his majesty’s 
armies.”* Notwithstanding the very 
solid proofs which our success in the late 
war gave us of the efficiency of this sys- 
tem, 
under the double panoply of intelligence 
and faith in God, we have since found it 
fit to divorce religion from education, and 
place this moralizer of the masses in the 
hands of those to whom morality is a 
thing unknown, or, if it mean anything, 
means blind obedience to the state in all 
things. 

2. Holding as we do that marriage is 
another powerful moralizer of the masses, 
and the strongest bond for the welfare, 
happiness, and power of a nation, we 
have thought fit to divorce it also from 
religion, to strip it of the sacred character 
with which Jesus Christ invested it, and 
which, even were it false, has been the 
chief means of restoring woman to her fit- 
ting station in life, of civilizing man, and 
substituting love and purity for sensuality 
and animal passion: being perfectly alive 
to all this, we have still seen fit to hand 
the power of the binding and the loosing 
of marriage into the hands of the magis- 


* London 7ymes, Fed. 3. 
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tracy, to be dealt with for the future as a 
civil contract, thus reducing it to the far 
more convenient form of a mere matter 
of buying and selling at will. 

3. Having already testified in the most 
direct and special manner our gratitude 
for the great services rendered us by the 
Society of Jesus and kindred orders re- 
cently on the fields of France, and in the 
more lasting and beneficial fields of intel- 
lectual and religious culture under the 
educational system which obtained so 
long and with such profit to us, but 
which we have since seen fit to put an 
end to, we think it fit to prove their de- 
votion still further to us by banishing 
them the Empire, breaking up their com- 
munities, closing their churches, appro- 
priating their property to our own use 
and imprisoning them if we find them 
within our territory. We mercifully 
spare them the further trial of immediate 
martyrdom. 

4. Having been compelled to meet the 
demands of two powerful bodies of our 
subjects whose interests on religious 
questions sometimes clash, we have very 
wisely, and very satisfactorily to both 
bodies, met those demands by special 
articles in our legislative code which 
have hitherto answered their purpose so 
well that both bodies have been enabled 
to work harmoniously though in friendly 
rivalry together as common children of 
fatherland. We have seen fit to erase 
those laws, at least in the case of the Ca- 
tholics. We cannot allow their bishops 
to excommunicate our subjects, though 
we have hitherto allowed it, and though 
we still allow it to the Protestants.* 

Honored Gentlemen: Having thus 
succeeded in creating a profound and wide- 
spread agitation by outraging the feel- 
ings and the conscience of 14,000,000 of 
our most faithful subjects, an agitation 
which has spread from these 14,000,000 to 
hundreds of millions of their co-religion- 
ists outside the Empire, and indeed of 
large bodies and powerful secular organs 

* As was shown in Tue CatTuoric Wortp last 
month, excommunication is not only recognized 
by the law in the case of Protestant excommu- 
nicators, but has been sanctioned and confirmed 
by law, on an actual case being brought into 
court. Of course we shall be met by the objec- 
tion that the formal declaration of Papal Infalli- 
bility has altered the connection between the Ca- 
tholic Church and the state. Unfortunately for 
this easy method of explaining away difficult 
matters, excommunication has not been a whit 


altered in force, relation, or form from the days 
of the Apostles to Pius 1X. 
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opposed to them in faith, the confederate 
governments, the most powerful of which 
is Catholic, may look forward with joyful 
confidence to the further national and 
state development of our institutions. 
With equal satisfaction you will hail the 
assurance that the policy of his majesty, 
the emperor and king, has succeeded in 
retaining and strengthening the confi- 
dence of all foreign states,* that the pow- 
er acquired by Germany is not only a 
safe bulwark for the fatherland, + but like- 
wise affords a strong guarantee for the 
peace of Europe. 

The new administration in, and the 
consolidation of affairs in, Alsace and 
Lorraine, have made most satisfactory 
progress. By careful and weil-devised 
management we have succeeded in driv- 
ing out the population of these two pro- 
vinces, two of the wealthiest in the world, 
in rendering their cities desolate and 
their smiling country a desert: in gain- 
ing for ourselves a new legacy of hatred, 
and arousing the disgust and, what poli- 
tically is worse, the suspicion of all 
governments outside our own. 

As a further comment on this speech 
we must add the dangerous symptoms 
of revolt exhibited by the Upper House 
in the Prussian diet, and the dubiously 
constitutional mode adopted of bringing 
it to submission. The influx of French 
gold would seem to have created a South 
Sea Bubble commotion in financial cir- 
cles. Rent in the chief cities and towns 
has increased twofold ; the cost of living 


*In proof of which read the declaration of 
Count Andrdssy to the Austrian Parliament that, 
notwithstanding the friendly assurances with 
which the three emperors parted at the breaking 
up of their recent conference at Berlin, he could 
noi guarantee peace evenuptoChristmas, Ob- 
serve also the significant rearming of all the great 
European powersand the recent order from Ber- 
lin Of 3,000,000 rifles of a new pattern. 

+ Witness Bavaria’s remonstrance, which was 
disregarded, at the sudden imposition of the se- 
vere military code of Prussian service without 
allowing it time to recover. Asa more recent 
comment on that, read the very able and inter- 
esting letters which appeared in the New York 
Herald, Nov. 22,0n the European situation, a 
short extract from which, of a Bavarian view on 
German unity, we give: ‘ Germany accepts it, 
because it in some respects realizes the German 
dream of unity. That, of course,every German 
wants. But no one wants a united despotism, a 
military code that turns the whole nation into a 
camp, and takes half a million able-bodied men 
away from the farms and industrious callings. 
We want a Germany for the good of the father- 
land, not for the glory of a little upstart Prussian 
prince whose name is not much older than the 
Bonapartes’ crown.” 


has risen with it. This falls heaviest, of 
course, on the middle and lower classes, 
so that we are not surprised to hear, that 
the rate of living having increased 60 or 
70 per cent. for the poorer classes during 
the last six or seven years, and the French 
gold never having filtered down to their 
pockets, the poor have been unable to 
meet their new expenses, and “ever 
since the conclusion of peace with 
France,” to quote the special correspond- 
ent’of the London 7imes, April 11th, “ the 
German workmen have been at war with 
their ‘masters.’” Asa last comment we see 
the German people fleeing from this glo. 
rious consolidation of confederate govern- 
ments in such numbers that the central 
government is compelled to call into prac- 
tice measures as harsh on the one side to 
restrain their own people from running 
away as they used to force out the inhabi- 
tants of Alsace and Lorraine. We be- 
lieve we have said enough of German 
“Unity” on its first two years of lease to 
show that its workings, whether internal 
or external, have been anything but satis- 
factory so far, and far from hopeful to the 
world at large. 

The strikes which were successful in 
Germany were not restricted to that lo- 
cality. They spread through the greater 
part of Europe, and reached out here to 
us, with varied success. New York was 
in many departments of business at a 
standstill in what is generally esteemed 
as the busiest portion of the year. For- 
tunately with us and for the greater par 
elsewhere, the “strikes ” passed off peace- 
ably, and the masters and workmen suc- 
ceeded in coming toa compromise at least 
forthe time being. This uprising of labor 
against capital formed one of the most 
significant, we fear most threatening, as- 
pects of the year. There was a union 
and a combination among the working 
classes of European nations and our own, 
which enabled them to offer a persistent, 
solid, and bold front to their employers. 
Funds and a more perfect organization, 
neither of which seem to us impossible, 
would convert trades-unions into the 
most formidable power in the world. 
Christian education can alone hope to 
convert this into a legal power. At pres- 
ent it wavers between the dictates of good 
sense and fair demands and the wild and 
impossible, but, to half-educated men, 
very fascinating, dreams of the Commu- 
nists. Labor is beginning at last to feel 
its power, its numbers, its irresistible 
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force ; that the world cannot get on with- 
out it, as little as it can get on without 
the co-operation of the rest of the world. 
Let the laboring classes receive an edu- 
cation worthy of the name, plant religion 
in their hearts while at school, and, when 
they come to face the hard problem, the 
division of wealth, they will be led away 
by no fallacious teachings that what is 
and always must be a necessity is a 
wrong done to humanity; but divorce 
the schools, as governments seem now 
resolved to do, from religion, and labor 
will merge into Communism. 

France has borne her terrible trials with 
a calmness, a magnanimity, and a self- 
dependence which have regained for her in 
the eyes of the world more than she ever 
lost at Sedan. We speak here of the na- 
tion, not of its haphazard government. 
Thiers is at present a necessity ; and by 
the aid of the bogy “resignation” which 
he has conjured up so often, and whereby 
he frightens the still cautious Assembly 
into submission, he has managed to hold 
the dangerous elements in such a state 
of order that the nation has been abie so 
far to regain public confidence that its 
loans were caught up with avidity ; it has 
almost freed itself from the foot of the 
foe; it has frowned down the folly of 
Gambetta ; restored its army to a sound 
footing, and won the admiration and 
good-will of all by its truly patriotic bear- 
ing in the face of a rapacious, dictatorial, 
and merciless conqueror. But Thiers 
cannot last, and what is to follow? The 
country would not bear the rule of “ the 
man of Sedan,” though, undoubtedly, his 
twenty years of firm government wrought 
it up to the pitch of material prosperity 
which even its terrible losses have been 
unable to destroy. The speech of the 
Duc d’Audiffret Pasquier on the army 
contracts, showing a system of finance in 
the army somewhat similar to that which 
has recently greeted our eyes in the city 
government, has killed Napoleonism for 
the nonce. We can only hope for the 
best in France from some other and nobler 
sprout of former dynasties; we cannot 
foresee it. We must not forget that the 
nation has been kneeling at its altars and 
shrines. Of course superior people and 
“witty” writers have laughed at and in- 
sulted a nation for being foolish enough 
and so far behind the age as to believe in 
the assistance of a God whom they could 
not contain in their capacious intellects. 
France has survived the laughter and dis- 
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regarded the laughers ; but her sons have 
been none the less obedient to the laws 
and constitution established, and thus re- 
stored confidence in their country, by 
acknowledging the efficacy of divine wor- 
ship, and the intercession of the bless- 
ed Mother with her divine Son. 

The year has, happily, borne no war 
Stain on its record ; for we cannot dignify 
the English expedition against the 
Looshais in India by that title. Revolts 
among the natives have of late been crop- 
ping up again in British India, while the 
silent but steady march of Russia, with 
all her vast forces, nearer and nearer to 
the outline of the British possessions, 
threatens at no distant date an inevitable 
collision between the two powers, which, 
in the not very doubtful event of Russia's 
victory, would avenge Sebastopol, and, 
at the same time more than counter- 
balance the present supremacy of Ger- 
many in Europe. 

While England was all aglow with the 
gorgeous story of pomp and pageantry 
coming from the far East, of reviews of 
armies, of gallant processions from end to 
end of the land, of displays of splendor, 
and more than royal magnificence flash- 
ing on the bewildered gaze of the East- 
erns; outshining in dazzling brilliancy 
their own “barbaric pearl and gold”— 
wrought up to win over their allegiance 
by giving them some idea of the vast 
power of that empire far away, whose re- 
presentative could muster such a show 
of majesty—came a cruel little flash across 
the world telling us that the show was 
ended by the death of the chief performer 
at the hands of an obscure assassin. A 
few feet in advance of his party, in the 
gloom of evening, as he is about to step 
from the pier into his boat, the stroke of 
a knife from a hidden assailant, and—Lord 
Mayo, the great Viceroy, is slain. Eng- 
land viewed his death as a national cala- 
mity. Following close on the heels of 
the murder of Mr. Justice Norman by 
another native, of the outbreaks of the 
Kookas and the Looshais, it had a signi- 
ficance which the nation took to heart. 

From a further corner of the East still 
comes a dread story of famine devouring 
3,000,000 of people in Persia. Small suc- 
cor was offered them by their Christian 
brethren: and such as was sent seems to 
have reached them with the greatest diffi- 
culty. Horrible tales are told of hunger 
overcoming all the ties of nature, and 
mothers, in their madness, devouring even 
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their own offspring. The harvest for this 
season was a very excellent one ; but its 
effects cannot be felt till the coming year. 

The East has not exhausted its ro- 
mance yet, though this time it wears a 
less grim visage. We refer to the dis- 
covery of Dr. Livingstone by Mr. Stanley, 
a reporter of the Mew York Herald. 
Everybody believed Dr. Livingstone 
dead: Mr. Bennett believed him living: 
he despatched Mr. Stanley to interview 
him somewhere in the middle of Africa, 
and Mr. Stanley obeyed as successfully 
as though he had only been despatched 
to one of our hotels to “ interview” a 
political man. Of course nobody be- 
lieved either Stanley or the Hera/d ; and 
of course there has been much conse- 
quent laughing at the “easy-chair 
geographers,” when white, after ll, 
turned out to be white and not black, 
as the learned gentlemen thus desig- 
nated demonstrated to a nicety. But 
we should imagine that the persistent 
doubts of these gentlemen were the high- 
est compliment which could be paid, 
either to Mr. Stanley or Mr. Bennett, as 
indicating the almost utter impossibility 
of their stupendous and brilliant enter- 
prise. To the world at large, the finding 
of a man, whom, with all due respect, we 
cannot but look upon as self-lost, is the 
least part of the undertaking. Mr. Stan- 
ley’s expedition and disclosures of the 
horrors of the slave trade have awakened a 
new interest in that horrible traffic, and 
promises to enlist the sympathies of na- 
tions in unison against it. 

After a sleep of centuries Japan has re- 
opened her gates to Christian influences 
and civilization—gates closed since the 
wotk so gloriously commenced by S. 
Francis Xavier was marred by the narrow- 
ness and selfishness and _ unchristian 
spiri: of European traders. The Mikado 
despatched an embassy under the leader- 
ship of one of his chief statesmen, Iwa- 
kura, in order to study this boasted civil- 
ization and see what it was like. In the 
meantime, Christians are still suffering 
persecution and even death in Japan. 
But why should Iwakura interfere to stop 
it when he finds “ civilized ” governments, 
such as Germany and Italy, setting Japan 
a brilliant example in the same line of 
policy? 

Correspondents give us reason to dread 
a fresh outbreak in China similar to the 
Tientsin massacre. We trust that the 
representatives of the European powers 
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and our own will be alive to this. No- 
thing of great import has occurred in the 
empire beyond the marriage of his Celes- 
tial Majesty. 

Going back to Europe, we find Spain 
in much the same state as the opening 
year found her; restless, dissatisfied, and 
disunited. A Carlist rising was effected 
in the spring, which at one time threat- 
ened to be formidable ; but, after showing 
itself in fitful bursts at different points, it 
finally died out, for the time being at 
least, with a greater loss of gunpowder 
than of life. It was mismanaged. There 
were and still are a variety of little erup- 
tions here, there, and everywhere. An at- 
tempt on the life of King Amadeo was 
got up for the purpose of arousing some 
loyalty in his favor. It created a little sen- 
sation at first ; but people speedily suspect- 
ed something, and the subject dropped. 
All parties in Spain are still at daggers 
drawn. Evenif Amadeo could, by his in- 
fluence, which we very much doubt after 
his sufficient trial, conciliate them, they 
would not be conciliated. We do not 
expect to find Amadeo’s name at the head 
of the Spanish government this day 
twelvemonth. A good regent, not Mont- 
pensier, might bring about the restora- 
tion of Don Alfonso ; but where is such a 
regent? Don Carlos possesses the great- 
est amount of genuine loyalty to his name 
and cause, and he would be the winning 
man, could he only manage his rising in 
a more efficient manner. Even the Satur- 
day Review, the other day, almost lamented 
the loss of Queen Isabella, 

The state of Italy is perhaps on a par 
with that of Spain, with the advantage of 
the utter lawlessness touched upon in 
our last number. We are now informed 
that a bill for the suppression of religious 
orders is introduced. Of course it will pass. 
A government which shakes hands with 
the Garibaldini, which is hand and glove 
with the murderer and assassin whom it 
fears, is strong when it comes to the spoli- 
ation of religious houses and the persecu- 
tion of Christian men who it knows will 
not resist. We cannot pass Italy by—alas ! 
what an Italy it has become !—without 
one word of admiration for the Holy Fa- 
ther. Men, journalists, all sorts of peo- 
ple, would have driven Pius IX. from 
Rome long ago. But the pilot is still at 
the helm of the barque of Peter, though 
pirates tread tne decks. And never dur- 
ing the successive storms which have 
made his long reign so dark with trial 
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has our great pontiff presented to the 
angry world a more forcible spectacle of a 
man utterly above all the pettiness, all 
the trials, all the misery, which human 
malice can inflict upon humanity, than at 
this moment in his own person ; looking 
afar over the troubled waters for the calm 
which shall come from heaven, and bring 
men back from their insane mood at the 
old whisper, “Peace, be still!” He 
stands there the truest and purest living 
protest of justice shackled by injustice, 
and around that prisoned throne range 
the hearts of all true Catholics and all 
true men in the world. 

In England, the Gladstone Ministry 
after many threatenings has managed to 
hold its own, in consequence probably of 
the successful termination of the Alabama 
claims. The Ballot Bill has at length 
passed, and in future we hope to be 
spared the degrading scenes which were 
wont to accompany English elections. 
The Irish Church Establishment has falsi- 
fied Mr. Gladstone’s high hopes of new 
life, vigor, efficiency, and so forth, on be- 
ing deprived of its “ temporalities,” which 
came into act this year. It has come toa 
miserable collapse, and is now a pauper 
asking alms to live. The agitation for 
the disestablishment of the English 
Church is gaining ground, as is also the 
Home-Rule movement in Ireland, which 
undoubtedly received a fresh impetus 
from the attack made by a renegade Ca- 
tholic judge on the Irish clergy and on 
one of their leaders, Archbishop McHale, 
whose name is venerated wherever his 
fame is known. There has been a cry of 
a coal failure, and a much more serious 
one, because better founded and more 
immediate, of a potato failure in Ireland 
as well as England, which, coupled with 
the strike of the agricultural laborers and 
the coming winter, threatens an ugly sea- 
son. Serious riots incurring a lamenta- 
ble loss of life and property occurred in 
Belfast on the repeal of the Parties Pro- 
cessions Act. The rioters held the city in 
a state of terrorism for days. “Of course 
the Orangemen began it,” commented the 
London Spectator ; “ the worst murder com- 
mitted, that of Constable Morton, was the 
nurder of a Protestant by Protestants, 
because he upheld the law.” 

In Mexico, the death of President 
Juarez, the murderer of the unhappy 
. Maximilian, as well as of countless 
others, whom “pecple who ought to 
know” were never tired of calling the 
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saviour of his country, the true patriot, 
and the like, oddly enough put an end to 
the internecine strife which was ravag- 
ing the country, and everybody suddenly 
collapsed into peace: “ Yet Juarez was 
an honorable man.” 

In the natural order, there have been 
terrible convulsions, followed, in the clos- 
ing year, by a succession of tempests on 
sea and land, productive of dismal dis- 
asters. In the spring, an earthquake 
shook Antioch, and half the city was 
gone, with a loss of 1,500 inhabitants. In 
the same month, Vesuvius belched forth 
torrents of burning lava for days, causing 
a vast destruction of property and loss 
of life to a few overcurious sight-seers. 
Later on came the inundations of the Po, 
accompanied by losses more grievous 
still. Then storms swept the country, 
and, indeed, all Europe, strewing the 
shores with wrecked vessels and their 
crews. Fire touched and marred, but, 
fortunately, did not succeed in destroying, 
two of the grandest monuments of Euro- 
pean art—the Escurial of Philip II. in 
Spain, and the Cathedral of Canterbury 
in England, doubly consecrated — the 
second time by the blood of the mar- 
tyred S. Thomas. It was more success- 
ful among ourselves; and a few hours’ 
blaze in the month of November destroy- 
ed the finest portion of our most ancient 
city, Boston. 

Amgng what might be termed the curio- 
sities of the year figured the Boston Jubi- 
lee ; an assembling together of European 
bands and singers, with a native chorus of 
20,000. It was called music. A second 
curiosity was the epidemic which recent- 
ly broke out among the horses, and 
brought life in New York to a standstill, 
or at least to a walking pace, for several 
days. It is to be hoped that means of 
transit may be devised to prevent the 
effects of such a casualty in future. 
A third curiosity was an assembly of 
recreant priests and others to the num- 
ber of 400 at Cologne in order to do 
something. What the something was 
never appeared. They dined, quarrelled, 
and separated; while the world was 
agape to see something arise which 
should crush God’s Church. Other curi- 
osities were the great trials, civil and 
military, which took place during the 
year. Among the former class that of the 
man known as the “Tichborne Claim- 
ant” stands pre-eminent. The story is too 
well known to be commented on here; 
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the “claimant’s” case broke down; he 
was committed to Newgate prison, bailed 
out, and is now “starring” the country 
to procure funds for a new trial. The 
case was remarkable for the strangest and 
oddest disclosures of character and hid- 
den life from the highest almost to the 
lowest classes, not only in England, but 
in many other countries. The trial of 
Marshal Bazaine for the surrender of 
Metz, which is still pending, stands fore- 
most in the rank of military trials. Ve 
victis{! Many of Bazaine’s comrades 
werecondemned for premature surrender 
by the Committee of Inquiry ; we shall 
see whether the once great marshal will 
be able to come off with a clear escutcheon. 
Other trials were those of the Communists 
and the murderers of the Archbishop of 
Paris and the clergy. Asa rule, a more 
villanous set never stood face to face 
with justice. They have had full, fair, 
and exhaustive trials ; such as could offer 
any excuse for their crimes escaped ; the 
others were shot. 

Death has been mowing right and left 
among us with indiscriminating scythe. 
In Persia he grew weary of his own grim 
harvest. Eastern Europe was threatened 
with cholera, but escaped. Some tall 
heads have fallen among the mean ; many 
whose names are memorable for evil as 
well as good ; many others whose places 
it would seem hard to fill. The Catholic 
Church has lost Archbishop Spalding, 
Bishops McGill and O’Connor in Amer- 
ica, Morris and Goss in England, Car- 
dinal Amat in Italy. Their names will live 
in the church and in her prayers. Ander- 
son and Meade have gone, Seward and 
Morse, and Bennett, the founder of 
the New York Herald, and Greeley, 
the founder of the 7yisune. Persigny, 
and Conti, and Mazzini, each memor- 
able in his way, dropped out during 
the year. Lever, one of the most genial 
of Irish novelists, is dead, and his much- 
lamented countryman, Maguire, of Cork. 
The only surviving son of the Duc 
d@’Aumale, a promising young man, 
was snatched away—an important event, 
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as the claims of this branch of the family 
to the French throne fall now to the Count 
de Chambord. Bernadotte, Charles XV. 
of Sweden, has gone, and was succeeded 
on the throne by his brother Oscar. 

And now, passing from the old, we look 
to the new, not without anxiety. The 
war against the church, in reality against 
the rights of man, the freedom of con- 
science, commenced in Germany, has 
spread thence to Italy, Switzerland, and 
Spain, and, under the form of the educa- 
tional question, wider and further still. 
If Catholics would save the souls of their 
children, and of their children’s children, 
from the infidelity and the moral decay 
which we see around us, even in this free 
breathing atmosphere, they must be firm 
and united in their resistance to the en- 
croachment of the state, where states 
possess no rights—over the dictates of 
conscience. The uprise of labor against 
capital, which was the real cause of the 
first French Revolution and its mad ex- 
cesses, we have already touched upon. 
It should be a deep source of anxiety and 
care to true statesmen. War looms on 
the European horizon, gathers in silent 
thunder-clouds all around. A flash is 
enough to kindle the combustion and 
make the thunder speak. Who shall 
say when or whence it comes? Europe 
is arming, and we have good authority 
for saying that “the next war will rage 
over half a century ””"—Bismarck himself. 
For the church we foresee an increase of 
bitter and severe trials. We can only 
appeal to that enlightenment which the 
age vaunts; to its common sense and 
common fairness to allow us the freedom 
in our own worship which they, if they 
possess any, claim forthemselves. Public 
opinion is, to a great extent, the lever of 
the age. We must work at that until we 
shame it into powerful and persistent 
action to remove and overthrow the 
mountain of intolerance, bigotry, and 
opposition, which rulers, who are neither 
Protestant nor Catholic, are raising up in 
order to overwhelm all religion, all right, 
all freedom. 
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My C.LericAL Frienps. New York: 
The Catholic Publication Society. 1873. 
We need not say more than that the 

above is by the author of that production 
of exquisite humor and satire, Ze Comedy 
of Convocation, to awaken a profound 
interest in its appearance. This new 
book from his pen is somewhat simi- 
lar. It is a choice compound of argu- 
ment, history, and wit. Its object is 
to represent the English clerical body 
as it is, with a special intention of 
showing the ridiculousness of the claim 
made by some of its members to the 
character of Catholic priesthood. The 
author is the son of a clergyman, and was 
himself a clergyman, and is at home in his 
subject. We promise our readers a rare 
treatin this new and spicy volume. 


CONVERSION OF THE TEUTONIC RACE. 
CONVERSION OF THE FRANKS AND En- 
GLISH. 

SEQUEL TO THE SAME. S. BOoNIFACE 
AND THE CONVERSION OF GERMANY. 
By Mrs. Hope. Edited by the Rey. 
J. B. Dalgairns, of the Oratory. Lon- 
don: Washbourne. vols, 
crown 8vo. (New York: Sold by The 
Catholic Publication Society.) 

Few readers of English books know 
much of those most splendid and im- 
portant chapters of history, of which 
these two volumes contain a summary 
within a moderate compass. The lady 
who has written them is a very compe- 
tent and graceful narrator of historical 
scenes and events. She has given us the 
cream of authentic and truly scientific 
historical works with care and_ skill, 
and at the same time she has clothed 
her narrative with a flowing and agree- 
able diction. There are scarcely two 
volumes to be found in the whole mass 
of recent English literature better worth 
reading than these. We are delighted, 
also, to meet again, in the preface of the 
second volume, with F. Dalgairns, from 
whose pen nothing ever comes which is 
not choice both in matterand style. Tlis 
editorship adds a most satisfactory sanc- 
tion to the historical and critical accura- 
cy of these volumes, over which he has 
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exercised a supervision, and some pages 
of which have been written by himself. 
These volumes which have gained great 
repute and favor in England will, we 
trust, have also a wide circulation in this 
country, and help to diffuse sound his- 
torical knowledge, which, as F,. Dal- 
gairns remarks, is such a powerful aux 
iliary to religious truth, 


LIFE AND TIMES OF SIXTUS THE FIFTH. 
From the French of Baron Hiibner. 
By James F. Meline. New York: 
The Catholic Publication Society. 
1873. 

The dying Gregory XIII, worn out 
with the difficulties and responsibilities 
of his position, raised his weary hands 
to heaven, and exclaimed: “ Thou wilt 
arise, O Lord, and have mercy on Zion” ; 
prophetic words that were realized in the 
election of Pope Sixtus V., who, as 
Ranke justly observes, possessed in the 
highest perfection the moral and intellec- 
tual qualities demanded for the suppres- 
sion of the prevalent disorders of the 
times. Perhaps there-is no other pope 
whose life is of more universal interest. 
His striking individuality of character 
appeals to the popular mind, and has 
given rise to a variety of fables respect- 
ing him which fasten themselves on the 
memory and, though not literally true, 
yet embody a certain truth of their own. 

His rise from obscurity to become a 
link of that august dynasty beside which 
“the proudest royal houses are but of 
yesterday,” his ability to cope with all 
the difficulties of his position at a critical 
period in the political and religious 
world, his astuteness in dealing with the 
most wily diplomatists, his clear notions 
as to the necessity of balance of power 
among different nations, his financial 
ability and genius for statesmanship, 
have all commanded the very admiration 
of the enemies of the papacy. “ A grand 
old man,” the British Quarterly styles 
him, and with reason. “ A great pope, to 
whom posterity owes a debt of gratitude 
in consideration of the whole results of 
his pontificate,” says the Edinburgh Re- 
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The extraordinary events of the life of 
Sixtus V. were the result of his wonder- 
ful energy and persistency. People like 
decision of character—a man with a pur- 
pose, and the ability of putting it into 
execution. This is why all admirers of 
‘self-made ” men like to retrace the up- 
ward steps of the life of this eminent pope, 
from the rustic boyhood of Felice Peret- 
ti on the shores of the Adriatic; his 
thirst for knowledge that impelled him 
to study by the lamp of the sanctuary ; 
his girding himself with the cord of the 
humble Francis while yet a mere boy ; his 
careeras a young friar-preacher, drawing 
crowded Roman audiences to listen to 
his fervid eloquence, among them such 
men as S. Ignatius de Loyola and S. 
Philip Neri; his promotion to a cardi- 
nalship by a sainted pope who was his 
benefactor, and whose last moments he 
had the happiness of witnessing; his 
temporary retirement to his villa, where 
he gave himself up to quiet observation 
of, the needs of the times, especially of 
his own country, the study of architec- 
ture and the improvements needed in 
Rome, and all those pursuits which tend- 
ed to fit him for his subsequent elevation 
to the papacy. Sixtus V. did not look 
upon his success in life as solely due 
to his own merit. He recognized 
the finger of Divine Providence, and 
chose as his motto: “ Thou, O God, hast 
been my defender, even from my mo- 
ther’s womb.” 

The Life of Sixtus V.by Baron Hiib- 
ner, though written from a Catholic point 
of view, is acknowledged by the Zdin- 
burgh Review to be one of the most valu- 
able contributions to the literature of the 
age, so rich in historical biography. Its 
superiority to the previous lives of that 
pope is partly due to his access to the 
archives of Simancas, not open to re- 
search at the time of Ranke. Though 
the pontificate of Sixtus V. was only 
about five years long, it embraced a rapid 
succession of extraordinary and tragical 
events, as is evident when we remember 
he was contemporary with Queen Eliza- 
beth of England, Mary Queen of Scots, 
Philip IL. of Spain, and Henry of Navi&rre, 
whose names recall the persecution 
of the Church in England, the execution 
of Mary Stuart, the Armada, the over- 
throw of the League, and the accession 
of Henri Quatre to the throne of France, 
and show us what a weight of responsi- 
bility rested upon the Head of the Church. 
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No wonder he was soon worn out by the 
pressure. The tiara is but a thorny 
crown at the best, as befits him who 
stands in Christ's stead. The very con- 
dition of the Pontifical States was an 
affair of no slight difficulty. Only aman 
of extraordinary energy and decision of 
character could have surmounted it. 
Sixtus V. has been called pitiless from 
the terrible punishments he inflicted for 
apparently trivial offences, but he was 
personally humane, for at the murder of 
his nephew he was the first to entreat the 
pope (Sixtus being at that time Cardinal 
Montalto) to drop his investigations, 
and when he had cleared the Roman 
States of brigandage, he endeavored to 
conciliate the nobles. His inflexible se- 
verity seemed imperiously demanded. 
Twenty-seven thousand brigands ravag- 
ed his dominions ; the castles of noble- 
men were their strongholds ; they were 
protected by neighboring princes; and 
the very streets of Rome often witnessed 
the attacks of peaceful citizens by armed 
bands. Sixtus himself when a cardinal 
had nearly lost his life in encountering 
a band of lawless young noblesas he was 
going home one night. He saw the ab- 
solute necessity of putting an end to 
such disorders and the terror of the in- 
habitants. Accordingly, one of his first 
acts after his election was to forbid the 
carrying of fire-arms in the streets, and, 
when he found his order disobeyed by 
four young men, he had them hung the 
very next morning. 

But he was strictly impartial in ad- 
ministering justice. No clerical offender 
was screened by the sacredness of his 
garments. The friar who imposed on 
the piety of the faithful was scourged 
from one end of the Corso to the other; 
the cardinal who was desirous of protect- 
ing a guilty servant was threatened with 
the Castle of St. Angelo; the traitor- 
priest who gave Queen Elizabeth infor- 
mation of what was occurring at Rome 
was executed in such a manner as to 
strike terror into every treacherous 
breast. No wonder Sixtus became a ter- 
ror to evil doers, and his very name suf- 
ficed to put an end to the brawls in the 
streets. The time arrived when he could 
say with grim humor: “ Fugit impius ne- 
mine persequente”—‘The wicked flee 
when no man pursueth.” 

Sixtus V. left proofs of his genius and 
energy all over Rome. He kept thou- 
sands of men constantly employed. The 
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dome of S. Peter’s was completed in 
twenty-two months, though the architect 
said it would require ten years. He re- 
stored a colossal aqueduct that had fallen 
to ruin, and brought the Acqua Felice in- 
to Rome from a distance of about twenty 
miles. He opened great thoroughfares 
all through the city, built the Lateran 
Palace, erected monuments, undertook 
to drain the Pontine Marshes, encour- 
aged agriculture and the manufacture of 
silk, established the Congregation of 
Rites and several others, limited the num- 
ber of cardinals to seventy, and partly 
revised the Vulgate with his own hand. 
His practical nature by no means made 
him insensible to softer influences. His 
soul was so alive to music that at the 
exciting time of his election he lent 
an ear to Palestrina’s music hastily com- 
posed for the occasion, and remarked 
that Pierluigi had forgotten Pope Marcel- 
lo’s Mass—a criticism that mortified the 
great composer, but which has since been 
acknowledged to be true. 

He won the gratitude of the Israelites 
by his favor. Amazed Rome saw a Gen- 
tile actually scourged on the Corso for 
insulting a member of that ancient race. 
To another Israelite was granted special 
privileges for his success in increasing 
the production of silk. 

Col. Meline’s book is not a literal 
translation of Baron Hiibner’s Life of 
Sixtus V.: it is rather a résumé, as the 
preface explains. It consists of three 
parts: the first reviews the life of that 
pope, giving such details as are of inter- 
est to the general reader; the second 
portrays the experience of a Transalpine 
traveller to Rome three centuries ago; 
and the third is a vivid picture of Rome 
at that time: the whole being an im- 
proved edition of three essays already 
given to the public. 

The readers of THE CATHOLIC WorRLD 
are already too familiar with Mr. Meline’s 
felicitous style and his power of analysis 
to require any commendation on our 
part. And to the public at large he has 
recommended himself by his chivalrous 
defence of Mary, Queen of Scots. The 
strong lance he has wielded in the de- 
fence of her fair name against that 
doughty writer of fiction, Mr. James An- 
thony Froude, has been too universally 
applauded not to secure a general wel- 
come to whatever comes from his able 
pen. 
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THe Heart oF MyrruHA LAKE; or, Into 
the Light of Catholicity. By Minnie 
Mary Lee. New York: The Catholic 
Publication Society. 1872. 

The enthusiastic author of this charm- 
ing little story has succeeded in present- 
ing much logic which is usually dull, in 
very attractive attire. The arguments 
and conclusions are so wonderfully clear, 
that it isto be hoped the book will fall 
frequently into the hands of the class 
most in need of it, but, alas! least likely 
to read it. There is in it much of quiet 
humor which is irresistible and very 
“telling”; as, for instance; when to the 
question, “What Catholic books have 
you read, sir?” the sturdy Methodist, 
Abner White, replies: “ Fox's Book of 
Martyrs, Maria Monk, Six Months in a 
Convent, Romanism at Home, Priest and 
Nun, etc.” And again,in the interview 
between Aunt Ruth and the committee 
of Methodist ladies who had come to 
wait upon herafter her husband’s conver- 
sion, human nature, and especially 
Methodist nature, is painted with a very 
clever pen. Who has not known just 
such spinsters as Miss Nancy and Miss 
Sarah? And what a keen dash is this: 

“* Then we shall report that you choose 
to follow your husband, rather than the 
goodly rules of our Methodist discipline ? 

“* T shall go with my husband certainly,’ 
was the firm, respectful answer. 

“* And may God have mercy on your 
soul,’ solemnly added the spinster, as if 
addressing a person about to be hanged. 

“* Thank you! absently and innocently 
responded the quiet Quakeress. 

“*T suppose, then, we need not even pray 
for you? said one. 

“* You always was alittle queer, Sister 
White, you and Brother White, too, now 
that we come to think it over,’ said an- 
other. 

““* Extremely odd it is for one to lose 
all sense of propriety, and assume the 
responsibility of such a fearful step,’ 
rapidly spoke little Sarah. 

“*We pity you, and wold help you, 
but you won't let us,’ was Mrs. Sand’s 
trembling good-by. 

“«We wash our hands of all sin in this 
matter. It lies at your own door,’ were 
the last consolatory words of Miss 
Nancy.” 

Many another reader might say with 
Myrrha, “When I took up that small 
book called A General Catechism of the 
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Christian Doctrine, 1 little dreamed upon 
what a study I had entered. Again, after 
reading it through, I as little dreamed 
upon what a sea of speculation I had 
launched.” May the result of such read- 
ing prove as fruitful of good toall readers 
as to Myrrha! But such results seem to 
happen oftener in books than in real, 
selfish life. The best of this story is its 
ending, which, this time, is neither mar- 
riage nor death for the lovers. 


FLEURANGE. By Mme. Augustus Craven. 
Translated by M.P.T. New York: 
The Catholic Publication Society. 
1872. 

Rarely, indeed, have we met a work 
whose author exhibits so many of the 
qualities indespensable in a good novelist, 
as the one under consideration. Artistic 
in conception, pure and elevated in style, 
it is withal faultless in tone and sentiment. 

It is not our purpose to give an outline 
‘of the plot of this tale, or to enlarge on 
the actors through whom it is evolved, 
but we shall confine ourselves to some 
observations on certain characteristics of 
the writer as developed in her work. 

The author manifests a high degree of 
insight and the zsthetic sense, an inti- 
mate knowledge of feminine nature, and 
more of that of the opposite sex than its 
members may dream of—in acquiring 
which the delicate intuitions of her own 
sex doubtless servea better purpose than 
the mere logic and learning of ours. 
Although the story introduces the reader 
into the highest social circles, and its inci- 
dents are of the most absorbing interest, 
there is no sacrifice of the dramatic 
unities, or any departure from the essen- 
tial simplicity of the narrative. This 
severity of style, We may say, is at once 
the most winning quality of a work of 
genius, and the best test of its success ; 
making the latter dependent on inherent 
exccllence, rather than adventitious aids. 
In works of this character, art in letters 
reaches its highest development—that in 
which it becomes the most natural. 

A noticeable feature is the epigrammatic 
conciseness with which a sentiment or 
description is finished. The reader is 
never wearied with platitudes or over- 
minuteness of limning. Whatever idea 
occurs to the writer which she is will- 
ing to share with the reader is ex- 
pressed in the fewest possible words. 
Is a scene to be presented to 
mind’s eye?—a few touches of 
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artist’s pencil bring it vividly before us. 
The reader finds himself moved alter- 
nately to mirthfulness, or tears, or aston- 
ishment, as he encounters an unexpected 
bit of humor, and exquisite burst of 
pathos, or some reflection almost startling 


in depth or suggestiveness. Some pas. 


Sages are open to obvious inference, 
while others constitute studies if we 
would probe their philosophy. It was a 


question with those who watched the 
serial progress of the story, how the 
author could bring order and harmony 
out of the complications in which she 
had involved her principal characters; 
and the way this has been accomplished 
will be acknowledged as not.the least of 
her achievements. No characters are 
interchanged or lose their identity. Each 
acts his part as naturally, and retains his 
individuality, as in real life ; so that, when 
the dramatis persone are at length sum- 
moned to the footlights for a final adieu, 
we feel inclined to protest, in the name 
of all the delighted auditors, against the 
call, as a premature termination of a very 
pleasant intercourse. 

The reception Fieurange has met with 
thus far is very flattering. It has com- 
mended itself to the favorable judgment 
of the London Saturday Review, and other 
authorities of like critical acumen; has 
been crowned by the French Academy ; 
and received the general approval of the 
press and public, so far as we have learn- 
ed, while passing through the pages of 
Le Correspondant and THE CATHOLIC 
Wor.p. We know of no recent imagin- 
ative work of which we could speak in 
terms of more unqualified approbation, 
or better deserving a permanent place in 
our literature, both as a work of art and 
for the sound principles by which it is 
pervaded and informed. 

On the translation, we do not know 
that we could bestow higher praise than 
to say that it reads like an original work 
of the first order ; while we are convinc- 
ed that it is a faithful and conscientious 
rendering from the French text. 


LeGENDs OF Sr. Patrick By Aubrey 
De Vere. Dublin: McGlashan & Gill. 
London: Henry S. King & Co. 1872. 
(New York: Sold by The Catholic 
Publication Society.) 

“If the Ireland of early times is 
ever understood, it will not be till after 
thoughtful men have deemed her legends 
worthy of their serious attention.” This 
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remark Mr. De Vere makes in his pre- 
face, and not until we had read through 
his Legends did we fully realize its truth. 
It is a most certain fact that the twilight 
of Irish history can be changed into day 
only by the profound study of its legen- 
dary lore. We have read several iives 
of S. Patrick, and more than one history 
of Ireland have we studied, but from none 
of them did we get so clear an insight 
into the character of the saint and the ge- 
nius of his people as from Mr. De Vere’s 
Legends, few and short though they 
be. 

The subjects are beautiful and poetic, 
and the author’s conception of them lofty 
and spiritual. There is indeed a sacred 
melody about early Irish song which only 
a spiritual bard can evoke. Chords 
there are in Erin’s ancient harp which a 
hand of mere flesh and blood may not 
touch. Mr. De Vere has sung those 
songs; he has touched these chords, and 
they have given forth their true mclody. 
It is not to his beautiful diction and vary- 
ing metres, it is not to his wonderful 
descriptive powers and high poetic gifts, 
that we attribute this success, but it is to 
those two passions of his soul which im- 
press themselves on all that he writes— 
love of God and love of Ireland. And 
here an opportunity is afforded us of 
speaking of Mr. De Vere as the poet of 
Ireland. That he is far superior to any 
Irish poet of the present day is beyond 
all question, and that his equal, in eyery- 
thing save popularity, to any English 
poet of the day is a verdict competent 
judges have not hesitated to give. 

We often ask ourselves, Howis it, then, 
he is so little known and read by his 
countrymen in America? For twenty 
years he has scorned “ the siren’s tinsel] 
lure,” and devoted all his talents to 
sounding the praises of Ireland and of 
Ireland’s Catholicity. His sole aim 
through life has been to enshrine Ire- 
land’s faith and Ireland’s song in the tem- 
ple of fame. Patriotism is his only incen- 
tive to labor; he seems indifferent to 
popularity, and perhaps this is one rea- 
son why he enjoys so little. But there 
are other reasons, we think, and they also 
are in his favor. Mr. De Vere is too 
polished, too thoughtful, and too spiritual 
to be a popular poet. 

If he would descend from his high 
poetic ideal to sing love songs, he would 
soon be popular ; but he will never prove 
a recreant bard. Those for whom he has 
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so long and so faithfully labored must 
disenthrall themselves from the spirit of 
the age, and ascend to his level ; then will 
they find in him all they can desire, and 
proclaim him their laureate. They will 
not find in him, it is true, the inimitable 
sweetness of Moore or the poetic fire of 
Davis, but they will find in him the 
patriotism of both, a polish superior to 
either, and, over all and above all, they 
will find a muse ennobled by the highest 
sentiments of religion and morality. 


Tue Trutu. By Field Marshal the Duke 
of Saldanha. Translated from the Por- 
tuguese, by William John Charles 
Henry. London: Burns, Oates & Co. 
1872. (New York: Sold by The Catholic 
Publication Society.) 

This little volume will be found to con- 
tain not only some of the most forcible 
arguments for Christianity that have ever 
been advanced, but particularly a collec- 
tion (in the first chapter) of testimonials 
from ancient heathendom to what is only 
realized in Christ and his religion. No- 
thing’ can be more interesting, surely, 
than the study of the great tradition of ex- 
pectation which fulfilled the prophecy of 
the dying Israel: “And He shall be the 
expectation of the nations” (Gen. 
xlix. 10). Our noble author opens his 
first chapter with this sentence: “ From 
the east to the west, from the north to the 
south, in every language, in the literature 
of all nations, with a voice spontaneous, 
universal, and unanimous, the entire hu- 
man race cried aloud for the coming of a 
Divine Teacher.” And when we have de- 
lightedly perused this first chapter, we as 
heartily endorse its concluding sentence: 
“This we believe to have most clearly 
demonstrated that, with one 
voice, unanimous, spontaneous, and uni- 
versal, the human race cried out for the 
coming of a God of revelation.” 

The work is designed for a defence of 
Christianity against the infidelity of the 
day. And we think ita most able and a 
singularly attractive one. Let our young 
men especially read it. It will make 
them a match for any sceptical show ot 
learning. 


CATHOLIC Worsuip. A Manual of Popu- 
lar Instruction on the Ceremonies and 
Devotions of the Church. By Frederick 
Canon Oakeley. New York: The Ca- 


tholic Publication Society. 1872. 
Recent converts and inquirers after re- 
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ligious truth frequently experience some 
difficulty in understanding the ceremonies 
of the church and the various devotional 
practices of Catholics. We know of no 
more suitable book to place in the 
hands of such persons than this little 


treatise of Canon Oakeley. It is con- 
cise, clear, and methodical. Nothing 
is left unexplained, from the prac- 


tice of taking holy water upon enter- 
ing the church to the consecration of a 
bishop. This book will be found to be of 
great use not only to converts, bit to 
Catholics in general, containing as it 
does a thoroughly reliable explanation 
of everything connected with our wor- 
ship. This second edition is an evidence 
of the favor with which it has been re- 
ceived by the Catholic public. 


THe SHADOW OF 
Other Poems. 


THE OBELISK, and 
By Thomas William 
Parsons. London: Hatchards, Picca- 

dilly. 1872. 

‘This modest volume is from the author 
whose translations from Dante, that have 
apoeared in our magazine, are attracting 
deserved attention. . 

Mr. Parsons’ powers as a lyric poet are 
considerable. His verse has, for the 
most part, the easy and often careless 
diction of a school which many think 
gone out, but which we believe destined 
to revive. Yet hereand there we see the 
influence of Tennyson. The lines,“ To 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow,” are in 
the latter style. For strength his sonnets 
are his best efforts. We wish he had 
favored us with more of them. 

There is ample variety in the pieces 
collicted. The poet has travelled much. 
“The Shadow of the Obelisk” sets us 
musing in Rome. ‘“ The Birthplace of 
Robert Burns” takes us to “bonnie 
Scotland.” “St. James’ Park” tells us 
the -writer has philosophized in Lon- 
don. While the “ Willey House,” “On 
the Death of Daniel Webster,” and 
“Hudson River” are themes from his 
native America. The lines, “On a Mag- 
nolia Flower,” are fragrant with the South 
—the pale, sad South—and one of the 
gems of the book. 

Mr. Parsons is a Unitarian, as he takes 
care to indicate; but, like Longfellow, 
he has Catholic sympathies. However, 
there is one short translation from Dante, 
entitled “‘ A Lesson for Easter,” the last 
two lines of which seem to talk Protest- 
antism : 
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“*Ye have the Testament, the Old and New, 
And this for your salvation is enough.” 

But the preceding lines should throw 

light on the Catholic poet’s meaning : 

“ Christians, be staid : walk wisely and serene: 
Be grave, and shun the flippant speech of those 
Who think that every wave will wash them 

clean— 

That any field will serve them for repose. 

Be not a feather to each wind that blows: 

There is a Shepherd and a Fold for you: 

Ye have a Leader when your way is rough.” 

All this is unmistakable orthodoxy ; 
and, therefore, the two lines quoted, 
which come next, speak of the evidence 
of the Old and the New Testament for the 

‘one Fold and one Shepherd” and the 

infallible “ Leader.” 

We conclude by hoping that Mr. Par. 
sons will vouchsafe us another volume of 
minor poems, and especially of sonnets. 


Tue Lire oF FATHER MATHEW, THE 
PEopLe’s SOGGARTH AROON. By Sis- 
ter Mary Francis Clare, Author of 
The Illustrated History of Ireland, Ad- 
vice to Irish Girls in America, Horne- 
hurst Rectory, etc. 

The indefatigable Nun of Kenmare 
could not have employed her pen on a 
worthier subject than the life and labors 
of the Apostle of Temperance. She 
will have accomplished a great end if 
this work serves to keep green in the 
hearts of her countrymen and of all Ca- 
tholics the memory of one who accom- 
plished more good than many who pos- 
sessed more brilliant abilities, yet who 
neglected to employ their talents in that 
usurious activity which wins a blessing. 


DaiLy Steps TO HEAVEN. 
D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 
This, as well as the preceding work, be- 

longs to a series of publications by the 

same author, embracing religious, his- 
torical, and miscellaneous books, which 
have attained an extraordinary popular- 
ity in the old country and in the United 
States. 


New York: 


1872. 


A BrocraruicaL Dictionary. By Rev. 
Reuben Parsons, D.D. New York: 
D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 

This work has been compiled “ for the 
use of colleges, schools, and families.” 
It contains short biographical sketches 
of the principal characters of history, to- 
gether with chronological tables. The 
subjects are for the most part well select- 
ed, and, as far as we have read, are well 
and correctly treated. The style of the 
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author is terse and vigorous, and well 
adapted to this kind of composition. 
The printing is excellent, the binding 
neat, but the figure in the frontispiece 
has suffered not a little at the hands of 
the artist—an accident which mars some- 
what the general appearance of the book. 


THe New Gop. Translated from the 
German of Conrad von Bolanden, by 
Very Rev. Theodore Noethen, V.G. 
Albany: M. O’Sullivan. 1872. 

Our readers have already had a suffi- 
cient taste of this author’s quality in “ The 
Progressionists,” now going through our 
pages, to desire the further treat to be 
found in the new products of his pen. We 
do not recall any series of fictitious writ- 
ings, designed to combat vicious principles 
and actions, more admirable as specimens 
of vigorous and effective composition. 
The most obtuse progressionist could 
scarcely fail to comprehend the drift of 
the underlying argument, while the more 
fastidious reader will be carried along by 
the interest of the tale through which it is 
conveyed, Father Noethen is performing 
an acceptable service in making these 
works known to the English reader. 

Bolanden’s works fairly palpitate with 
the gravity of themes of living interest. 
The new German Government, the bur- 
then of the present tale, has given evi- 
dence of their telling effect by ordering 
their suppression. 


GERALDINE: A TALE OF CONSCIENCE. 
By E.C. A. New York: P. O'Shea. 
Geraldine was one of the first successful 

religious novels which followed the revival 
of Catholic doctrine in England, and 
bids fair to hold its own for many a year 
to come. It enjoys 2 wider reputation 
than either of Miss Agnew’s other works, 
one of which, Rome and the Abbey, formsa 
sequel to this. 

Mr. O’Shea also issues a reprint of 
Cardinal Wiseman’s Lectures on the Con- 
nection between Science and Revealed Reli- 
vion ; intended, apparently, as the com- 
mencement of an uniform series of the 
great author’s works. 

It is to be regretted that this work had 
not undergone a thorough revision by 
some competent hand before its reap- 
pearance, in order to adapt it to the 
present state of scientific investigation. 
Although true science can never be out 
of harmony with revelation, its succes- 
sive developments may enable us to see 
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the conditions of that harmony and rela- 
tion in a clearer light than when the 
Lectures were originally published. 


Tue History OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN 
Mary. ‘Translated from the French 
of the Abbé Orsini, by the Very Rev. 
F. C. Husenbeth, D.D., V.G. Boston: 
Patrick Donahoe. 1872. 


This work is already known to many 
readers in the presentation edition issued 
by the Messrs, Sadlier some years since, 
and the recent English edition of which 
the above is a fac-simile. We are glad to 
see an edition like this made accessible 
to the great body of readers, though the 
fire in which the publisher was involved, 
will interfere for atime with that consum- 
mation. It has a number of pictorial il- 
lustrations, and there are appended the 
letters apostolic concerning the dogmatic 
definition of the Immaculate Conception. 
Liza. By Ivan S. Turgenieff. New 

York: Holt & Williams. 1872. 

Liza is another work from the pen of 
M. Turgenieff, the distinguished Russian 
novelist, several of whose works are al- 
ready familiar to us. His quiet sarcasm 
in depicting the Russian of the old 
school, who needs no scratching to reveal 
the genuineTartar—crafty and brutal, but 
with a kindly streak withal—and the 
Russian of the present generation who 
has imbibed foreign habits and theories 
by no means elevating, is admirably cal 
culated to correct the evils of a transi- 
tion state of society. The former affords 
us two affecting pictures in this book of 
women of repressed lives, who humbly 
kiss with their dying lips the hand that 
has crushed them. One of them leavesa 
young son, Fedor Lavretsky, who never 
forgets his pale and gentle mother, who 
in turn hardly dared caress him for fear 
of the sharp eyes and cutting tongue of 
her sister-in-law, Glafira, who had taken 
charge of the child. He is brought up 
under a system of repression, and, when 
his father dies, he goes to Moscow deter- 
mined to repair the defects of his educa- 
tion. There he falls in love with the face 
of a beautiful girl who regards him as a 
schine Partie and marries him. He gives 
himself up to the happiness of his new 
life, and is induced by his wife to leave 
his estate, and, after various changes, to 
go to Paris, where admiration seems to 
have intoxicated her. Fedor, becoming 
aware of her real character, settles an an- 
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nuity on her, leaves her, and returns to 
his native land. He cannot bear, how- 
ever, to go to his own seat where he 
passed the first happy days of his mar- 
ried life, but betakes himself to his aunt's 
place—the stern Glafira, who had died 
during his absence. The desolate house 
is once more opened, and he stands alone 
in the room where she breathed her last, 
and looks with softened heart on the 
sacred icons in their gilded frames in 
the corner, and the worn carpet, covered 
with drippings from the wax candles she 
had burned before them, and on which 
she had knelt to pray. His old servant 
waits on him, he drinks tea out of the 
great cup he had used in his boyhood, 
looks over the large book full of mysteri- 
ous pictures wnich he had found so won- 
drous in childish days. Everything re- 
calls the earlier remembrances of his life. 
“*On a woman’s love my best years have 
been wasted,” thought he. 

Going to pay his respects to his great- 
aunt, who is admirably drawn with a few 
vivid touches, he meets with Liza, whom 
he left a child, but is now nineteen years 
ofage. There is a natural grace about 
her person; her face is pale, but fresh; 
her eyes lustrous and thoughtful, her 
smile fascinating, but grave, and she has 
a frank, innocent way of looking you di- 
rectly in the face. Lavretsky is instantly 
struck with her appearance, and the im- 
pression is deepened the oftener he sees 
her. Liza’s mother is one of those women, 
gui n'a pas inventé la poudre, la bonne dame, 
as one of her visitors ungratefully remarks. 
Iler daughter owes the elevation and 
purity of her character to the nurse of 
her childhood, who gave herself up to 
penitential observances. Instead of nur- 
sery tales, she told Liza of the Blessed 
Virgin, the holy hermits who had been 
fed in their caves by the birds, and the 
female martyrs from whose blood sprang 
up sweet flowers. She used to speak of 
these things seriously and humbly, as if 
unworthy to utter such high and holy 
names, and Liza sat at her feet with rever- 
ent awe drinking in the holy influences of 
her words, Aglafia also taught her to 
pray, and took her at early dawn to the 
matin service. Liza grew up thoroughly 
penetrated with a sense of duty, loving 
everybody, but loving God supremely 
and with tender enthusiasm. Till Lay- 
retsky came, no one had troubled the 
calmness of her inner life. 

After some time, learning through a 
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newspaper that his wife is dead, he con. 
fesses his love to Liza. She feels drawn 
towards him, her heart seems to respond 
to his love, but it is hardly with genuine 
passion; it is rather the agitation of a 
lily too rudely stirred by the breeze, 
Not that she has no depth of feeling; 
but, as she afterwards acknowledges, 
when she did indulge in hopes of happi- 
ness, her heart shuddered within her, 
Love seemed almost a profanation, as ifa 
stranger had entered’ her pure maiden 
chamber. 

Suddenly, the wife, supposed 
dead, reappears. It is all‘ a mistake, 
Her husband is stunned. He feels he 
can never give back his love to one who 
has no longer his respect. And Liza is 
lost to him. After several attempts, he 
sees her again. Her eyes have grown 
dimmer and sunken, her face is pale, and 
her lips have lost their color. She im- 
plores him to be reconciled to his wife, 
and they part without her allowing her 
hand to meet his. 

Six months later, Liza takes the veil 
in a remote convent in Russia. The 
Greek as well as the Latin convent 
seems to be the ideal refuge of start- 
led innocence ,and purity. Once Lav- 
retsky goes there, hoping to catch a 
glimpse of her. He sees her as she is 
leaving the choir. She passes close by 
him with the quick, noiseless step of a 
nun, but keeps steadily on without look- 
ing athim. But he sees the almost im- 
perceptible tremor of her eye ; she bends 
her emaciated face still lower, and the 
hands that hold the rosary are clasped 
more tightly together. 

But the chief value of M. Turgenieff’s 
novels to a Catholic lies not in the sto- 
ries themselves certainly, but in the de- 
lightful pictures of Russian life and 
manners they present, and the influence 
they have had in softening the rugged 
manners of the north and changing the 
condition of the serfs. 


to be 


WonpDeERS OF THE Moon. Translated 
from the French of Amédée Guillemin, 
by Miss M. G. Mead. Edited, with 
additions, by Maria Mitchell, of Vassar 
College. Illustrated with forty-three 
engravings. New York:.- Scribner. 
Armstrong & Co. 1873. 

This little book contains a tolerably 
full account of all that is known about 
the moon, and that is of interest to the 
general reader. Our knowledge of cur 
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satellite is in some respects hardly equal 
to that which we have recently acquired 
of the much more distant sun ; though so 
near, comparatively, to us, it is still too 
far away for the telescope ever to give us 
as clear a view of it as we need; and the 
spectroscope is of little use in its exami- 
nation. We shall never know much 
about it, and especially about its other 
side, unless we go to see it; and a trip 
to the moon, chimerical as it may seem, 
may not always remain an impossibility 
for some adventurous person who is will- 
ing to run his chance of finding in the ap- 
parently uncomfortable little place the 
necessary conditions for human life. 
However, not a few of us will be content 
with the information given in this book, 
which is vastly greater than what most 
persons would probably acquire by ex- 
amining the moon with the finest tele- 
scope; for a telescope is of little service 
to one unaccustomed to use it, and few 
things are more provoking to an expe- 
rienced moon-gazer than evident failure 
of others to see what seems to him so 
plain. To those, then, who really wish 
to get a good idea of the moon, and es- 
pecially of its physical constitution and 
probable scenery, in really the most satis- 
factory way, this little volume, notwith- 
standing a few slight inaccuracies (suchas 
the placing of Petit’s bolide at 9,000,000 
miles from the earth), will be quite in- 
teresting and valuable. These inaccura- 
cies, if in the original, should have been 
corrected in the translation. 


Tue Great ProsteM: The Higher Min- 
istry of Nature viewed in the Light 
of Modern Science, and as an aid to 
advanced Christian Philosophy. By 
John R. Leifchild, A.M., author of 
Our Coal Fields and our Coal Pits ; Corn- 
wall: Its Mines and Miners, etc., etc. 
With an introduction by Howard Cros- 
by, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor of the 
University of New York. New York: 
G. P. Putnam & Son. 1872. 

Dr. Crosby introduces this really able 
and valuable essay with a just and manly 
rebuke of the unparalleled absurdity and 
impudence of our modern materialistic 
scientists ; and it is high time for him, 
considering what balderdash he is oblig- 
ed to listen to from his chancellor’s chair. 
The essay of Mr. Leifchild is a series of 
arguments onthe topics of natural the- 
ology, in which some of the principal 
manifestations of the power and wisdom 


of God in the physical world are pointed 
out and referred to their true cause and 
end. The author most absurdly saws 
off the limb of the tree on which grows 
all the fruit he admires so much and 
gathers so carefully, by denying the value 
of metaphysics. But, in spite of that, 
his sound mind holds implicitly the very 
metaphysics he ignorantly despises, and 
he is therefore able to reason very well 
and conclusively. Most persons who 
read books of this kind are more ready 
to listen to a geologist teaching theology 
than toa professed theologian, and they 
prefer the roundabout method of coming 
to a point by induction to the straight 
road of logical deduction. This book is 
likely to be useful, therefore, and is, 
besides, printed in very clear, legible 
type, which makes it a pleasant book to 
read, though laboring under the sad in- 
convenience of having neither index nor 
table of contents. There are a good 
many interesting facts and statements 
about eminent writers interspersed, eg., 
Spinoza and Leibnitz ; but the author is 
seriously mistaken in ascribing any 
pantheistic doctrines or tendencies tc 
Henry Suso and Tauler. We are happy 
to welcome such books from English 
writers who are adepts in the physical 
sciences. For these sciences, and the 
men who are really masters of them, we 
have a great respect in their own sphere. 
And we consider it a very praiseworthy 
and useful task for men of this kind, 
to undertake to show the conformity of 
these sciences with the queen overall the 
scientific realm—Christian philosophy. 


THE MINNESINGER OF GERMANY. By 
A. E. Kroeger. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton. 1872. 

In this little book we have a very 
charming, as also very learned, exposition 
of medizval art. The Minnesinger or 
ministrel-knights of the latter half of the 
XIIth and earlier half of the XI1[th cen- 
turies are but little known outside of 
Germany. Inthis book we are introduc- 
ed to the principal masters of this beauti- 
ful and ephemeral school of sung, Gott- 
fried von Strassburg, Walter von der 
Vogelweide, Ulrich von Lichtenstein, 
Hartmann von der Aue, Regenbogen, 
Conrad yon Wiirzburg, and Henrich von 
Meissen, known as “ Frauenlob,” or 
“ladies’ praise.” These poets sang 
chiefly of religion and love. But fore- 
most among all women, the great Mother 
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of God chiefly claimed their enthusiastic 
homage, as we see by the long extracts 
given by Mr. Kroeger of some of their 
glorious “ Hymns to the Virgin.” Here 
is an example, from ‘‘ The Divine Minne- 
song,” attributed sometimes to Gottfried 
of Strassburg : 

“ Thou art the blooming heaven-branch, 

Which blooming, blooms in many a grange; 
Great care and strange 
God lavished, Maid, on thee.” 

We have, unfortunately, no space for a 
selection of the beauties collected for us 
in this book, and can only recommend 
our readers to procure it for themselves. 
It is full of gems, and is especially wel- 
come to us as evidence of the high de- 
gree to which the burning faith of those 
days had led and guided lyrical art. 
Hartmann von der Aue’s “ Poor Henry” 
is, so.we are told, “the original of that 
sweet story of self-sacrifice which Long- 
fellow has made universally known as 
the ‘Golden Legend,” (p. 190). The 
same hymn we have already quoted has 
this allusion to the “living wine of true 
remorse” and the following words: 

“He whom God’s love has never found 
Is like a shadow on the ground, 
And does confound 
Life, wisdom, sense, and reason.” 

Conrad von Wiirzburg, in his “‘ Golden 
Smithy,” represents himself as a gold- 
smith working an ornament for the 
Queen of Heaven, and says, “If in the 
depth of the smithy of my heart I could 
melt a poem out of gold, and could 
enamel the gold with the glowing ruby of 
pure devotion, 1 would forge a trans- 
parent shining and sparkling praise of 
thy work, thou glorious Empress of Hea- 
ven.” Walter von der Vogelweide sings 
these grand words: 

“Who slays the lion? Who slays the giant? 

Who masters them all, however defiant ? 

He does it who himself controlleth ; 

And every nerve of his body eprolleth, 

Freed from passion, under strict sub- 
jection.” 

Mr. Kroeger has done a service to art, 
to history, and to religion in opening thus 
before our eyes a few of the treasures of 
the so-called dark ages. 


CuoLLEGE JOURNAL. Georgetown Col- 

lege: Dec., 1872, Vol. L., No. 1. 

This is as elegant a little paper in out- 
ward appearance as we remember to 
have seen. The articles are written with 
taste and correctness, and we offer a 
hearty welcome to the young gentlemen 
of classic Georgetown on their editorial 
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début. We have only one piece of advice 
to give them, which is, to be careful that 
their wit and humor be as classic and 
scholarly as their serious pieces Most 
papers, especially juvenile ones, break 
down on this point. Wewish our young 
friends honor and success in their enter- 
prise. 


The Catholic Publication Society will 
publish in a few days Wild Times, a 
story by Miss Caddell. 
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